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irrrRODUCTiON 


"ArCIEKT  A'lD  FEUDAL  BACKGROUNDS 


More  than  4,000  years  ago  men  were  confronted  by  Eisn^'  of  the  sans  problems 
we  have  today.   By  examin-ing  early  law  enforcement  systenis,  -.this  section  aiis 
to  introduce  the  student  to  a  fundarnental  problem  of  society:    hov;  to  regulate 
the  actions  of  the  individual  for  the  wall -being  of  the  group. 

The  history  of  lav/  enforcement  reflects  the  developinent  of  complex  society. 
The  oldest  societies  vvere  groups  of  f  ami  lies  v:ho  forr»ied  tribes  or  clans  for  - 
mutual  protection.   As  each  tribe  developed  its  cv/n  customs,  the  group  began  to 
coinpel  every  nienrber  to  confonn  to  accepted  behavior.   Several  fomrs  of  enforce-, 
inent  grew  out  of  tribal  life,  but  all  v.'ere  earned  out  by  in£.T;b£rs  of  the 
co."i»fnunity. 

Obtaining  justice  v/as  first  a  matter  of  retaliation  through  physical 
punishusnt  until  tribes  turned  to  settling  disputes  witii  property.   Rsal  polic- 
ing by  a  specially  designated  group  of  citizens  began  v;iien  tribal  custOTi  be- 
caTie  written  lav^.   As  states  grev;  fror«  groups  of  tribes,  their  rulers  developed 
v/ritten  codes  of  conduct  and  tried  to  enforce  them  vrithin  set  geographical 
boundaries. 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  heritage  began  in  small  self-governing  villages  which 
gradually  united  vrith  other  villages  to  form  an  organized  policing  system. 
This  system  v:orked  as  long  as  men  v/ere  bound  to  the  land  and  each  citizen  felt 
a  personal  responsibility  for  the  preservation  of  peace.         .  . 
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he  could  expect  to  pay  for  the  cri-ne  out  of  his  own  hide  In  a  pot 
of  boiling  oil  cr  a  cage  of  v/lld  beasts. 

Inevitably,  consmmltles  that  stood  behind  their  nsnibsrs  got  into  - 
"blood  feuds"  vnth  other  tribes,  and  v:hen  the  warfare  becase 
unbearable,  they  looked  for  less  violent  v.'ays  to  enforce  the  lav;. 

An  obvious  solution  vas  to  settle  disputes  vnth  property  instead 
cf  physical  retaliation;  the  thief  was  anov.«d  to  contribute  goods 
to  the  consriimity  coffers  as  a  fine  for  his  offense — ^the  first 
instance  of  civil  restitution. 

Real  policing  by  a  special  group  of  citizens  began  about  4000 
years  ago,  v/hen  tribal  custom  first  becas^  written  lavi. 

As  tribal  chiefs  became  rulers  with  mre  povier  over  larger  ter- 
ritories, people  began  to  look  to  thera  when  a  dispute  had  to  be 
settled. 

The  rulers  made  local  customs  into  codes  of  conduct  and  sent  out 
officers  to  enforce  the  lav^  over  all  their  lands. 

The  first  vrritten  lev/  v«as  the  Code  of  Kain-murabi,  king  cf  Babylon 
in  2100  B.C.   Kammurabi  's  Code  xl-ealt  vnth  legal  questions  ranging 
from  marriage  contracts  to  the  trsatnient  of  slaves.  ' 

Recognizing  the  govemrrent^s  responsibility  for  enfcrceinent,  he 
installed  officials  called  messengers  to  carry  out  the  lav/*s 
ccRsaands.  •      .      '  - 

Other  rulers  followed  suit.    In  6th  century  Persia,  King  Darius 
divided  his  empire  into  provinces  and  appointed  governors  v/ith 
troops  under  their  consnand  as  tax  collectors. 

Pi si stratus,  the  dictator  of  Athens,  staged  an  attack  on  his  ovm 
life  to  demonstrate  his  need  for  bodyguards  and  aften-zards  nade 
liberal  use. of  his  soldiers  to  quell  any  opposition  to  his 
absolute  rule.     ...    -  •  * 

About  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Roman  Emperor  Augustus  chose  sren 
from  his  military  legions  to  form  the  Praetorian  guard  to  protect 
the  palace  and  the  urban  cohort  to  patrol  the  city. 

P»ugustu3  also  established  the  first  civilian  police  force,  called 
the  Viglles  of  Rome,  v/ho  gave  their  naine  to  the  citizen  vigilante. 
Although  they  soniet1ir.es  kept  peace  vnth  a  heavy  hand,  they  also 
perfcnned  Important  public  services  like  fire  fighting. 

But  these  beginnings  v^are  sv;ept  away  by  the  Dark  Ages.  In  the  4th 

and  5th  centuries  the  Roman  Erpire  disintegrated  in  the  path  of 

hoards  of  Germanic  invaders.    As  authority  cruwrbled,  so  did  the 
old  patterns  of  lav;  enforccitent. 
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"History  and  Philosophy: 


AMCIENT  PilD  FEUDAL  BACKGROUrlDS'- 


Tne  police  officer  on  patrol— in  a  holdup,  in  a  traffic  jam,  at  a 
school  crossing— '.ve  all  depend  on  him  to  be  there  v;hen  v/e  need 
him. 

SoT7«etiTne3  he  crops  up  when  we  could  do  vrithout  him.    Bat  v;hether 
v;e  like  it  or  not,  he's  probably  the  most  visible  of  all  our 
public  officials. 

In  recent  years,  the  policeTnan's  work  has  been  the  target  of  a 
loud  chorus  of  critical  voices  from  every  comer  of  society. 

"I'ho  needs  cops?  The  police  have  become  just  one 
inore  tool  of  govemmsnt  repression!"  A  new  tvnst?   tiot  really. 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago,  Londoners  v^re  making  the  s2.t5  charges 
of  police  brutality. 

"But  a  free  people  don't  need  police.  Just 
look  at  primitive  societies— they  managed  vnthout  guards  vfatching 
tham  night  and  day.    The  police  only  came  along  when  goverrjnents 
decided  to  impose  their  v/ill  on  the  people.''  True  or  false? 

Did  the  police  officer  enter  history  as  a  club  the  state  held  over 
the  people? 

Or  did  man  always  appoint  some  of  his  neighbors  to  keep  the  peace 
and  blow  the  whistle  on  lawbreakers?  Tiie  answer  is  as  old  as  the 
law  itself.    .  . 

.    .    .and  the  lav;  stretches  back  thousands  of  years  to  the  first 
time  a  group  of  families  sav;  that  hunting  and  fishing  prt)duced 
r:ore  results  when  they  banded  together  and  divided  tf>e  work. 

Group  living  gave  rise  to  certain  customs  that  everyone  v.'as^ 
expected  to  observe.    If  one  irember  refused  to  contribute  his 
share  of  food  to  the  co-rcnon  store,  the  co:;?nunity  itself  applied 
the  necessary  force. 

The  leader  called  on  some  of  the  tribe  to  carry  out  his  orders  or 
act  as  his  bodyguards - 

But  when  a  crime  was  cornrnitted,  the  victim  v:as  expected  to  dole 
out  justice  with  his  own  hands  or  with  his  faaiily's  help. 

Crinies  against  the  conmunity  were  avenged  by  the  whole  group.  So 
the  early  tribal  fsT.ilies  were  a  force  of  "kin  police,"  each  act- 
ing as  his  brother's  keeper. 

Dispensing  justice  was  usually  a  brutal  process.  If  a  man  stele 
tl^e  game  fron?  his  lieighbor's  traps.  . 


During  the  naxt  200  years,  v/ave  after  wave  cf  GsrF.anic  ships 
carried  these  v/arlike  invaders  to  the  old  Roman  territory  of 
Britain,    flany  of  the  foreign  tribes  settled,  en  the  coast  or 
laoved  inland,  each  bringing  Its  o'rfn  laws  and  custonis. 

The  Gerihan  tribes  mixed  their  blood  vnth  the  conquered  English  to 
for?,  a  hardy,  independent  race  called  Anglo-Saxons.   These  people 
grouped  their  farms  around  small,  self-governing  villages  v/hicFi 
kept  to  themselyes  and  policed  their  oivn  territory. 

Like  the  ancient  tribes,  the  villagers  literally  danced  around 
the  gallows  v/hen  a  criininal  vas  brought  to  judgnsnt.   They  could 
be  very  brutal  in  the  exercise  of  comniunity  responsibility. 

An  accused  murderer  could  be  tried  "by  crdeal ,  proving  his  innocence 
by  surviving  a  plunge  into  boiling  v;ater  or  a  v/allc  across  hot 
coals. 

Or  he  might  be  tried  by  con^bat.   If  he  could  conquer  an  opponent 
in  a  pitched  battle,  his  neighbors  I'jere  satisfied  to  let  him  go 
free. 

But  the  ^Jiglo-Saxons  also  developed  a  more  hunane  process  of 
settling  disputes  by  corr.pu^-t;ation>  or  testimony  by  citizens  . 
vnlling  to  s^-j^ear  that  the  accused  was  innocent. 

Punishment  vras  changing  too.   The  murderer  niight  be  hanged  for 
his  offense.    But  it  v/as  obvious  that  for  the  victim  of  a  crime, 
accepting  payment  v;as  irore  profitable  than  denanding  aa  eye  for 
an  eye. 

So  a  less  dangerous  criminal  v/as  allovjed  to  pay  a  fine  to  the 
injured  family  or  village,  or  work  off  the  debt  in  the  victim's 
fields. 

Eventually  casual  agreements  among  villagers  becasie  a  formal  legal 
arrangement  called  the  tithing  system.   A  tithing  was  a  comnamity 
of  ten  families,  each  responsible  for  its  neighbor's  behavior, 
•  and  a  tithlngman  was  elected  as  the  leader. 

Enforcing  the  lav;  v.'as  simple,  since  murder  and  theft  ivere  the  only 
major  crimes.   When  a  robbery  v;as  discovered,  the  tithlngman 
raised  the  hue  and  cry,  calling  every  able-bodied  can  to  search 
the  village  for  the  thief. 

If  the  criirtinal  msneged  to  escape,  the  other  menbers  of  his 
tithing  h?.d  one  month  to  track  him  dovm.    Failure  meant  selling 
his  property  to  pay  the  fine  or  making  up  the  loss  out  of  their  . 
cv/n  pockets. 

Keicjhhoring  tovms  v.'herc-  the  fugitive  mic-r.t  take  shelter  v/ere 
expected  to  return  him  to  his  ov;n  village  for  punishi'.ient. 
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This  sort  of  cooperation  among  villages'  gradually  led  to  the 
fomration  cf  hundreds,  or  groups  of  ten  ti things.    The  hundred 
cane  together  ever}'  month  for  a  meeting  under  the  leadership  of 
their  top  official,  called  the  reeve . 

In  the  ti  things  the  only  police  v/ere  the  people  themselves,  who 
left  the  fields  to  becons  officers  of  the  lav/  each  tiine  the  hue 
and  cry  was  sounded. 

But  the  hundreds  elected  a  constable  to  lead  them  in  pursuit  of 
the  lawbreaker.   This  first  English  police  officer  had  charge  of 
the  weapons  and  horses  of  the  whole  cocsmunity. 

Finally  t'ne  hundreds  also  consolidated. to  fonn  shires,  very  ciuch 
like  our  counties.  .. 

The  head  of  a  shire  v«*as  a  traveling  official  called  a  shire-reeve, 
the  ancestor  of  the  county  sheriff.   The  shire-reeve  acted  as 
both  policemen  and  judge  for  his  territory. 

He  had  the  power  of  posse  co^iitattts,  which  called  all  men  of  the 
shire  together  when  he  needed  as.-  "tance— the  first  instance  of 
the  sheriff's  posse. 

But  even  though  the  sheriff  and  constable  \^re  full-time  law 
.officers,  their  job  was  to  call  on  the  citizens  when  the  law 
needed  to  be  enforced;  the  people  cf  the  consnuni ty  vsre  still- a  - 
volunteer  police  force  v;ho  kept  the  law  finaly  in  their  own  hands. 

The  system  worked  while  a  man  fc-as  bound  to  the  land,  cdntent  to 
farm  in  one  place  throughout  his  lifetime. 

But  as  towns  grew  larger  and  people  became  more  Eobile,  the 
tithing  systeni  gradually  collapsed. 

Families  v/ho  moved  about  from  county  to  city  never  fonrsd  close 
ties  with  their  neighbors,  and  by  the  11th  century  the  old 
machinery  of  coniaunity  responsibility  had  gro'.vn  rusty.    But  before 
it  broke  do;'^  completely,  an  u.'iexpected  blow  jolted  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  out  of  their  customary  Vr*ay  of  life  once  and  for  all. 

The  next  chapter  in  our  history  opens  vnth  the  Koi-man  invasion  and 
traces  the  events  in  England  that  led  to  a  modern  police  systsin. 
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IKTRODUCTIOM 


"ENGLISH  PRECEDEiTO" 


In  this  section  the  student  Is  introduced  to  the  events  after  the 

Ronnan  Conquest  of  England  as  interpreted  by  the  artists  and  craftsmen  of  the 
period.    Hons  rule  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  villages  v;as  replaced  vnth  a  national 
government.   The  kings  separated  lav/  enforcement  from  the  judiciary  and  created 
lav;  enforcement  officers.    Discontent  grev^  until  the  nobl&iien  forced  King  Oohn 
to  sign  the  Magna  Carta,  which  returned  much  control  to  the  local  co^ronities. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  an  attempt  vas  ciade  to  set  up  an  organized 
police  system.    But  it  v;as  not  until  the  next  century  that  citizen  v/atcfe-en 
began  to  be  replaced  by  officers  who  v;ere  actually  trained  for  their  jobs. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  a  mass  moveinent  from  country  to  city  by  hungry, 
jobless  people  brought  a  rise  in  crime  that  jainned  the  old  machinery  of  lav; 
enforcement.   A  wide  range  of  specialized  police  forces  developed  but  they  had 
no  central  authority  and  v;ere  uncooperative. 

The  public  cry  for  safety  in  the  streets  induced  the  goverrjnant  to  act  in 
the  1820*s.    Sir  Robert  Peel  developed  in  London  a  v;ell  trained  and  effective 
police  force.   The  "bobbies"  vare  so  successful  that  scon  eveo'  county  in 
England  had  developed  its  ovin  trained  law  enforceinent  body. 

The  student  vdll  find  this -section    a  useful  background  to  understanding 
the  development  of  lav/  enforceinent  in  the  United  States. 
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"History  and  Philosophy:    ENGLISH  PRECEDEfiTS" 


Kins  centuries  ago  hundreds  of  craftsnsn  stitched  this  tapestry  ' 
to  tell  the  story  of  a  year  that  chsnged  their  lives:   10S6,  when 
Willi  am  of  Kormandy  hurled  his  ships  against  the  British  coast 
and  invaded  the  lands  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

As  the  king  of  a  conquered  people,  V'illisin  v.'as  too  concerned  about 
national  security  to  let  the  villages  keep  tlieir  old  system  of  - 
honici  rule. 

His  soldiers  became  a  repressive  police  force  that  tyrannized  his 
grurnbling  subjects  and  seized  for  the  state  the  peace-keeping 
tasks  that  had  once  belonged  to  the  local  coaraiinity. 

Will  lam  also  appointed  traveling  judges  called  vice  co-nites  .to 
take  over  the  shire-reeve's  judicial  poviers— an  Important  step, 
since  it  separated  the  offices  of  policesan  and  judge. 

When  William's  son  Henry  became  king,  he  tightened  the  state's 
grip  on  policing  pov;ers  by  inaking  certain  major  criines  breaches 
of  the  king's  peace.    Felonies,  like  murder,  counterfeiting  and 
arson,  canie  under  this  category. 

Since  a  man  v/ho  con^itted  a  felony  was  disturbing  the  king's  peace 
he  was  punished  by  the  state  ratfjer  than  the  victim's  family  or 
village.  - 

During  the  next  hundred  years  the  king  created  enferceaient 
officers  according  to  his  needs.    Richard  I  appointed  knights  to 
see  that  all  Ejen  over  sixteen  took  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  king. 

Hunting  in  the  roj'al  forests  caine  under  harsh  lav/s  enforced  by  the 
sheriffs.    Since  noblenien  continued  to  hunt  as  they  pleased,  the 
contncn  people  resented  these  restrictions  and  cheered  :;erces  lir:e 
P.obin  Hood  v;ho  defied  the  Sheriff  of  Kottinghari. 

The  grov/ing  discontent  propelled  the  people  into  a  confrontation 
ivith  icing  John,  Pxi chard's  brother,  who  rode  to  r:eet  them  in  a 
.  neadcvi  at  Rannyniede. 

After  several  days  of  discussion,  they  forced  him  to  sign  the 
Magna  Carta,  or  "Great  Charter."   The  Magna  Carta  took  Euch  of  the 
king's  power  and  gave'  it  back  to  the  local  coirmunitj''- 

Most  iniportant,  the  kino  could  no  longer  execute  a  subject — or 
imprison  or  outlaw  hin—unless  he  v;as  first  tried  by  a  jury  of 
his  fellow  citizens.- 

The  Magna  Carta  v/as  a  giant  step  for  the  English  people,  but  the 
new  free.cIoTn  promised  by  this  piece  of  parchment  v/as  vrorthless 
unless  the^'  cculd  enjoy  it  in  peace  and  security. 
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*  In  l?a5  the  Statute  of  Viinchest^r  co:iiv-;ed  a?-c  strongtHrr-ed 


In  1285,  Edward  I  met  vvith  his  advisors  to  discuss  the  problem  cf 
security.    His  Statute  of  K'esfcminster*  vas  the  first  real  effort 
to  organize  the  policing  system  by  regulating  the  haphazard 
activities  of  England's  constables  and  night  watchmen. 

The  statute  raede  each  hundred  responsible  for  policing  its  gates 
from  sunset  to  sunrise,  \-rith  each  householder  talcing  his  turn 
at  the  v;atch. 

From  f'fey  to  Ssptcsnber,  tte  vfatch  v/as  increased  since  farcers 
couldn't  work  the  fields  and  protect  their  families  in  tovm  at 
the  same  time. 

Travelers  created  special  probleins,  because  they  often  crashed 
the  gates  at  curfew  time  to  spend  the  night  protected  by  the 
tov/n's  vralls.   The  office  of  bailiff  vss  established  to  check  on 
strangers  roaming  the  streets. 

Prostitutes  were  confined  to  their  ov^n  districts— marked  vrith  red 
lights — by  a  special  force  called  police  des  mouers. 

Other  groups  of  householders  formed  *TTiarching  matches"  the  first 
police  patrols.   Law  enforceinent  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
citizen  v/atchman  until  the  14th  century,  v/hen  he  began  to  get 
support  froin  officials  with  seme  degree  of  professiorial  training. 

At  that  tirie  each  county  was  required  to  appoint  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  choosing  a  man  who  was  "learned  in  the  law."   Gradually  the 
courts  absorbed  most  of  the  justice's  attention,  and  enforceinent 
v;as  taken  over  by  his  assistant,  the  parish  constable. 

Since  Anglo-Saxon  times  each  parish  had  appointed  a  constable  in  * 
the  spring  to  serve  for  the  year.    But  his  duties  viere  never 
finr.ly  established,  and  they  varied  considerably  at  the  whim  of 
the  monarch. 

By  the  16th  century  England  had  becoine  a  world  power,  sending  her 
trading  ships  around  the  globe.    As  the  monarch's  attention  turned 
to  international  affairs,  he  devoted  less  time  to  close  super- 
vision of  details  in  his  kingdom;  as  a  result,  local  officials 
like  the  constable  assumed  more  and  more  responsibility. 

Bringing  the  criminal  to  punishnent  was  only  the  end  result  of  his 
efforts.    According  to  parish  church  records,  he  also  had  to 
"keep  a  list  of  felonies,  v/ith  full  details  of  the  crime,  and  the 
efforts  made  to  apprehend  the  culprit;  the  escapes  of  felons  and 
suspicious  characters,  v/ith  details  cf  the  system  of  keeping 
v;atch  at  nights;  riots,  outrages,  and  unlcv*-ful  asse-iblles  likely 
to  cause  a  breach  of  the  peace;  nc-ines  cf  those  who  fall  to  attend 
church;  extortion  by  parochial  officers;  naines  of  bsgcars; 
licensing  of  ale-houses;  names  of  drunkards;  wages  and  building 
regulations;  price  control  of  foodstuffs  and  erection  of 
dovecotes . " 
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The  constP.ble's  bsat  v;as  the  rural  distnct,  where  v;ool  production 
v.'.2S  grovnng  to  fill  the  holds  of  the  trsding  ships.    Enclosure  of 
large  tracts  of  pasture  forced  droves  of  sinall  fanners  off  the 
land  their  families  had  worked  for  centuries. 

The  hungry,  jobless  people  moved  en  masse  from  county  to  city, 
bringing  a  rise  in  crime  that  jansned  the  old  nsachinery  of  lav; 
enforcement. 

In  the  marketplaces,  thieves  were  so  plentiful  that  fnerchants 
hired  private  guards  to  protect  their  shops.  . 

Even  the  church  got  into  the  act  v/ith  Its  parochial  police,  *jho 
guarded  the  church's  properties  and  punished  religious  violations. 

V.'hen  King  Charles  I  w-as  beheaded  in  Oliver  Cromiifell 's  revolution, 
military  police  v;ere  added  to  the  long  list  of  English  lav;  enforce 
ment  officials.    So  by  the  early  18th  century,  policing  was  the 
task  of  a  wide  array  of  specialized  forces,  reporting  to  different 
authorities  and  seldom  cooperating. 

The  v/atchcs  were  helpless  In  the  face  of  roving  thieves  and 
murderers  v:ho  took  consnand  of  the  nlghttlnie  streets  and  terrorized 
the  population  of  entire  cities. 

Finally  in  1777,  King  George  II  authorized  a  tax  to  provide 
salaries  for  the  night  v/atch.    For  the  first  time,  service  on  the 
v/atch  becariie  a  profession  vzorthy  of  Vt-ages  rather  than  a. respon- 
sibility of  citizenship.    During  the  same  period  law  einforcement 
got  a  boost  from  another  quarter — the  courts. 

London's  Bow  Street  Court  v/as  set  in  the  Eiidsf  of  the  colorful, 
crime-ridden  district  of  Covent  Garden. 

The  court  Itself  vjas  a  notorious  source  of  profit  for  corrupt 
magistrates,  v/hose  v;ork  v;as  satirically  tanned  "trading  justice. 

It  had  so  little  impact  that  at  one  point  foro  robber^'  victims  who 
dared  to  bring  charges  against  their  assailants  were  murdered  on 
their  v/ay  to  the  justices.    But  in  174-3,  Bov^r  Street  got  .a  r.agis- 
trate  v;ho  meant  business. 

Henry  Fielding  and  his  brother  John  presided  in  the  court  for  the 
next  thirty  years  v;;th  an  energy  that  confused  and  alarr:ed  the 
mobs  of  orgsnized  criniinals. 

Although  Fielding  v/as  so  crippled  v/ith  gout  that  he  v;ss  often 
unable  to  walk,  he  had  h1i-;self  carried  out  in  a  chair  to  raid  the 
riotous  gnmlng-houses  and  taverns.    His  experience  convinced  hm 
that  tha  courts  cculd  not  handle  gang  violence  vrlthcut  help  froin 
sn  effective  polica  force. 
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With  ths  support  of  the  govem-nsnt.  Fielding  infiUratsd  Lcndon's 
gin  shop-;  and  alleys  vrith  the  first  British  detective  force.  Kis' 
band  of  thief  takers,  called  the  Bcw  Street  runners,  were  secretU 
armed  but  unidentified  by  badge  or  uniform  so  they  could  cingle 
freely  i^ith  the  crowds.  Hhen  the  Runners  proved  successful,  othier 
unit$  v.*2re  organized. 

Foot  patrols  of  armed  men  were  sent  out  In  snail  groups  to  gua.rd 
the  city  streets  and  the  niain  roads  out  of  London  frorn  dusk  till 
davm.  .  ■ 

And  a  horse  patrol  was  formed  to  combat  highway  robberj'  on  the  • 
p.ain  roads  up  to  25  niles  from  Bow  Street.  The  Bow  Street  patrols 
had  a  decided  impact  in  some  parts  of  London. 

But  their  efforts  iv-ere  overwhelsied  by  the  industrial  revoVjtion 
that  \as  sweeping  over  England.  As  machines  took  nan's  jobs, 
crime  kept  pace  with  einpty  pocketbooks. 

Although  a  child  could  be  hanged  for  stealing  a  morsel  of  bread, 
there  were  as  many  as  6,000  fences  dealing  in  stolen  goods  in 
London  alone,  Kost  Icndoners  stoutly  resisted  an  organized  police 
force  as  a  restriction  on  their  liberty.  But  in  1819  and  1820, 
tvio  incidents  changed  many  people's  ininds. 

First,  an  attack  by  armed  troops  on  a  rseting  of  unesjployed 
workers  left  eleven  people  dead  and  hundreds  injured.  The 
Peter! 00  Massacre  was  a  brutal  example  of  the  alternative  to  a 
-disciplined  civilian  police  force. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  Bow  Street  Runners  broke  up  the 
Cato  Street  conspiracy  to  slaughter  a  nuniber  of  govemcent  offi- 
cials. The  execution  of  the  conspirators  v/as  a  vivid  rerainder  that 
a  minor  clash  between  professional  police  and  agitators  could 
prevent  a  major  insurrection. 

The  time  v/as  ripe  in  1829  v,'hen  the  Hons  Secretary  Sir  Robert  Peel 
brought  before  Parliament  "An  Act  for  Improving  the  Police  in  and 
near  the  f-fetropolis."  As  Peel  explained  his  ideas,  the  nvembers  of 
Pari i anient  listened  attentively.  .  , 

"The  police  . must  be  stable,  efficient,  and  organized  along  military 
lines,  and  they  naist  be  under  govemnsental  control." 

"The  securing  and  training  of  proper  persons  is  at  the  root  of 
efficiency-  Policemen  should  be  hired  on  a  probationary  basis,  and 
each  officer  must  be  given  a  number  for  security  and  identifica- 
tion." 

"Police  headquarters  should  be  centrally  located  and  easily 
accessible  to  the  people.  The  headquarters  must  keep  adequate 
crime  records  for  the  correct  distributicn  of  police  strength." 
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"No  quality  is  mors  indispsr.sable  to  s  pol i cericTi  thsn  a  pe^-fact 
conmand  of  temper;  a  quiet,  detennined  manner  has  more  effect 
thsn  violent  actions.  The  absence  of  crime  will  best  prove  the 
efficiency  of  the  police."  When  Peel  had  spoken,  Parlianient 
granted  him  permission  to  test  his  ideas. 

Soon  a  nev;  figure  appeared  in  London's  high-crir-e  areas — a 
different  breed  of  British  constable,  dressed  in  a  stove-pipe  . 
hat  dubbed  a  "bobby"  after  .Sir  Robert  himself :  Gradually  the 
entire  city  v.'as  divided  into  police  districts. 

Assembling  a  respectable  police  force  \«s  net  an  easy  task.  Of  the 
12,000  original  candidates,  only  1,000  \«re  selected  for  training. 
Once  on  the  job,  every  constable  vras  still  on  probation,  and  the 
first  three  years  sav.'  5,000  dismissals  and  6,000  required  resigna- 
tions. 

Each  police  district  vjas  organized  in  military  divisions  cf  eight 
patrols,  and  each  patrol  consisted  of  eight  beats.  All  officers 
served  on  shifts,  rotating  around  the  clock. 

A  bureau  of  detectives  v^nt  to  work  to  identify  and  arrest  law- 
breakers, and  the  reporting  system  was  iinproved  to  provide  better 
crime  statistics. 

The  early  years  were  a  trying  tifne  for  the  new  bobbies.  The  first 
patrol  on  the  streets  v.-as  mobbed  by  angry  citizens,  v;ho"  actually 
killed  one  sergeant,  and  many  Londoners  actually  accused  Peel  of 
using  the  police  to  make  hiniself  a  dictator. 

But  eventually  Sir  Robert's  prediction  cans  true;  the  absence  of 
criine  in  the  streets  was  the  best  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  his 
police  force. 

Within  five  years  outlying  areas  'were  asking  London  for  help  with 
their  policing  proble.TiS,  and  by  1855  Parliainarrc  had  passed  an  act 
requiring  every  county  to  create  and  finance  its  cv;n  lav»  enforce- 
ment body.  Peel's  refonns  laid  the  foundation  for  a  modern  British 
police  system.  .  . 

.  ,  .but  their  influence  also  spread  across  the  sea  to  America, 
v.'here  English  settlers  had  imported  many  of  the  lav;  enforcement 
principles  they  had  known  in  the  old  country.  The  final  chapter 
in  our  history  traces  the  developments  in  the  United  States  v.hich 
led  to  the  police  system  v/e  knew  today. 
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'^History  and  Philosophy:    DEVELOPFarrS  Iii  THE  UillTEO  STATES" 

The  New  World— for  the  first  Anverican  colonists,  those  v;ords 
tneant  a  nev/  way  of  life. 

Many  of  them  landed  v/ith  little  more  than  the  clothes  on  their, 
backs.  In  leaving  behind  their  v/orldly  possessions,  th^y  hoped 
they  v/ere  also  sloughing  off  old  grudges,  old  restHctions,* old 
persecutions. 

But  this  early  Massachusetts  broadside  stands  in  grio  testirany 
that  the  seeds  of  vice  and  crir;e  v/ere  liberally  transplated  to 
American  soil.  So  policing  began  in  the  Nevi  World,  first  taking 
root  in  British  customs,  and  then  growing  and  spreading  v/ith  a 
character  all  its  ov-/n. 

For  the  colonists  who  settled  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  a  rigid 
Kiilitary  system  was  an  absolute  necessity  during  the  early  years 
v/hen  hostile  Indians  might  attack  at  any  moaient.  .  . 

or  one  man's  refusal  to  v/ork  in  the  fields  could  mean  a  shortage 
of  food  during  the  long  winter  months. 

Each  man  carried  a  musket,  and  every  tovjn  had  its  stockade  v;here 
residents  could  huddle  together  in  tijnes  of  danger.  But  as  the 
threat  of  v/arfare  and  starvation  diminished,  life  becaine  less 
strictly  reginsented: 

The  bustling  industrial  and  contriercial  tcv^ns-of  the  northern 
colonies  adopted  the  watch  system,  delegating  various  citizens  to 
patrol  the  streets  at  night  and  protect  the  prosperous  cerchants 
and  householders  from  burglars. 

The  farmers  in  the  South  found  county  goi'erninent  more  suited  to 
their  rural  way  of  life,  and  they  appointed  county  sheriffs  to 
enforce  the  lav/.  But  the  scattered  colonists  had  one  characteristic 
in  consnon:  a  fierce  suspicion  of  central  police  authority  and  a 
love  of  local  control. 

Before  1800,  as  many  as  a  third  of  the  settlers  arriving  in  A-erica 
v.'ere  deported  prisoners  like  these  persecuted  Lutherans  departing 
for  the  wilds  of. Georgia.  .  . 

or  these  French  street  v;or:ien  hustled  cn  a  ship  bo-jrtd  for  llevf 
Orleans.  V'hatever  their  background,  the  colonists  had  first  hand 
experience  of  the  abuses  of  royal  pov;er  in  the  old  country. 

The  tc^-n  meeting  became  the  arena  for  stormy  debate  over  any 'issue 
that- seemed  a  threat  to  freedom,  and  this  distrust  of  authority 
was  a  stumbling  block  to  any  community  seeking  to  organize  a'pro-- 
.  fessional  police  system. 
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In  1635,  Boston  instituted  a  night  v/atch  to  report  fires  and  oth=r 
disturbances.  Tivanty  years  later  Ke-w  York  set  up  a  *'rattle  v.^tch/ 
so  called  because  the  vatchman  carried  rattles  to  signal  their  pre- 
sence in  the  dark  streets. 

But  the  citizen  vatchman  v/as  often  lazy  and  incompetent.  Sasstimes 
he  was  a  minor  lawbreaker,  serving  on  the  watch  as  punishEent. 
Other  tov^fis  offered  their  watchmen  wages  as  an  Incentive  to  better 
perfonnance. 

But  then  the  job  became  a  political  plum  for  nsn  v;ho  held  daytime 
jobs  and  used  the  hours  of  the  i-ratch  for  sleeping  or  carousing  in  . 
the  taverns.  The  city  of  Kew  York  was  driven  to  stipulate  by  laif 
that  "vratchron  will  walk  their  rounds  slowly,  and  now  and  then 
stand  and  listen,"  while  in  Kew  Haven,  a  rule  stated  that  "no 
watchman  will  have  the  liberty  to  sleep." 

As  the  eastern  cities  struggled  along  with  their  vfatch  systems, 
the  opening  of  vast  territories  in  the  West  created  a  whole  ne\i 
set  of  policing  problems  and,  to  deal  with  them,  a  new  official  — 
the  U.S.  marshal . 

Men  like  U'yatt  Earp  and  his  deputies  policed  settlers  scattered 
over  iniles  and  miles  of  western  plains,  travelling  on  horseback. 
Marshal  Earp  may  have  been  no  riore  typical  than  the  legend  he 
created  at  the  O.K.  Corral.  But  the  outla\7S  he  buried  on  Boot  Kill 
were  a  very  real  nightmare  for  ev^i-y  western  la\>*n^an. 

With  the  spread  of  statehood,  the  marshal  was  reinforced  by  the 
sheriff  and- justice  of  the  peace,  like  Judge  Roy  Bean,  who  held 
court  on  the  porch  of  his  west  Texas  saloon.  Obviously  the 
v;estsrr.  settlers  had  good  reason  to  warn  newcossrs  that  "there's 
no  law  v;est  of  Kansas  City,  and  v;est  of  Fort  Scott,  no  God." 

But  the  policing  pro bl eras  of  the  westeiTi  territories  were  alr.ast 
equaled  by  the  growth  of  crir^e  in  the  eastern  cities,  fiighttinie 
protection  by  citizen  vigilantes  inade  scarcely  a  dent  in  the 
riotous  couniotion  that  mled  the  streets  in  the  daylight  hours. 

In  1833,  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  decided  to  supplement  thsir 
night  v.'ttch  with  a  separate  force  of  daytinie  paid  police. 

And  in  1845,  New- York  follov/ed  suit  by  consolidating  the  day  and 
night  forces  under  a  superintendent  appointed  by  the  mayor  and 
city  council.  The  fonnaticn  of  New  York's  joint  force  inarkcd  the 
beginning  of  the  American  municipal  police  departnsnt. 

The  early  police  officer  was  the  object  of  a  great  deal  cf  public 
fesr  end  resentment.  A  magazine   of  the  1850's  protested  that 
rr.urderers  v/ere  running  loose  in  the  streets,  biit  "If  a  poor 
v;retch  steals  a  loaf  for  his  starving  fairJly,  t:j2  zeal  and  fury 
of  the  police  know  no  bounds,  and  the  f  el  lev;  is  lucky  if  he  be 
not  brained  cn  the  spot." 
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IffTROCUCTIOM 


•  rDEVELOPr-Hrrs  ik  the  uT'IITed  states"  ■ 


This  section    isolates  Izm  enforcensnt  vnthin  the  context  of  350  years 
of  American  history.  In  this  way,  students  are  led  to  a  greater  understanding 
of  the  effects  of  the  socio-politico-eccnomic  development  of  the  United  States 
on  the  lav;  enforcensnt  officer. 

As  the  colonists  settled  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  they  brought  v;ith  thein 
the  faniiliar  foms  of  protection  from  England.  The  Western  Territories  later 
provided  U.S.  Marshals  on  horseback  to  police  their  scattered  populations.  By 
the  1800's  gro\«ring  Aasrican  cities  suppleiTiented  the  night  protection  of  citi- 
zen vigilantes  with  a  paid  daytime  police  force. 

The  student  should  understand,  however,  that  r^st  /;.T.eric2ns  resained 
suspicious  and  resentful  of  centralizing  police  authority  and  clung  tightly 
to  local  control.  In  Kew  York  City,  ths  first  police  officers,  fearing  public 
sentirnent,  refused  to  identify  themselves  by  i-fearing  uniforms. 

The  eniphasis  on  ccnwainity  control  of  police  still  v:as  no  insurance  against 
corruption.  In  the  19th  century,  the  spoils  system  of  political  rev-ards  and 
crir.irial  payoffs  often  controlled  local  police.  Eventually,  the  civil  service 
systcr!S  v;ere  legislated  to  p.ieet  the  need  for  honest  law  enforceinent  officers 
and  other  gcverninent  workers.  The  police  force  has  continued  under  local  con- 
trol, but  the  introduction  of  tv-rentieth -century  tedinology  has  accelerated 
the  policenjan's  advancei-nent  from  citizen  volunteer  to  trained  professional. 
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For  the  American  citizen,  the  ur.lfora  Itself  was  a  hated  sjn«bol 
of  the  rigid  govemrnent  oppression  he  had  knov.n  In  Europe.  In 
Kev/  York,  an  ordinance  was  required  to  force  each  oTficer  to 
"v/sar  a  niedal  Inside  his  clothes,  suspended  around  his  neck,  both 
day  and  night  v-lien  on  duty,  and  expose  the  S£i::e  v'hen  about 
restoring  peace,  or  on  making  an  arrest,  or  v;Iien  pei*fonn1ng  any 
duty  of  that  kind." 

It  was  only  In  1856  that  the  New  Yoiic  police  adopted  a  full  uni- 
form, and  even  then  Individuality  prevailed,  for  each  ward  of  the 
city  Insisted  on  preserving  its  own  styl6.  Police  work  v/as  also 
coinplicated  by  the  question  of  control. 

fcnerlcans  had  long  been  accustomed  to  having  a  hand  In  the  pro- 
cesses of  justice.  So  when  they  modeled  their  police  after  the. 
London  bobbles,  they  rejected  the  British  system  of  national  ' 
control  in  favor  of  home  rule.  Each  ccscEunity  nalntalned  a  tight 
grip  on  supervision  of  Its  o\in  police  force;  but  local  control 
proved  to  be  no  Insurance  against  corruption. 

These  were  the  days  of  the  spells  system,  when  governinent 
officials  mled  froiu  sTOke-fllled  rooins  end  political  loyalty  was 
rewarded  with  jobs  under  the  patronage  of  the  party  in  power.  The 
police  were  .especially  vulnerable  to  political  pressures. 

tlany  officers  v.'ere  all  too  eager  to  assist  the  victors  with  ven- 
dettas  against  their  opponents  so  long  as  official  eyes  vfere 
closed  to  under-the-table  payoffs  froa  organized  crlns.  VJhen  the 
policeman's  job  h^ing  not  on  his  ability  but  on  political  favcn- 
tisrn,  he  v/as  unlikely  to  protest  against  the  corrupt  practices  Jie 
li\'ed  vrith  every  day. 

In  soine  cities,. each  officer  got  his  position  through  a  yearly 
appointment  from  the  city  council.  Failure  to  please  the  politi- 
cians meant  that  th.e  next  year  his  nafne  v/ould  be  dropped  frors  the 
roles.  . 

In  other  coinnunitles,  inembe rs  of  the  force  won  their  jobs  through 
popular  election.  Election  of  the  police  chief  was  also  a  coinnion 
practice,  but  one  that  only  Increased  political  Interference.  More 
and  more  cities  gradually  began  to  fill  the  office  of  police  chief 
v/ith  full-time  professionals  operating  under  civilian  administra- 
tive boards.       ,    .  .1 

In  the  end  It  v/as  Congress  that  r.oved  to  put  a  dsn;per  on.  the    -  * 
spoils  systein.  In  1833,  they  passed  the  Pendleton  Act,  ci-eating 
the  civil  service  system  for  governinent  ertployees.  As  civil  service 
becanre  adopted  by  local  authorities.  It  marked  the  end  of  v.n de- 
spread  police  corr^uption. 

The  police  officer  at  long  last  b3Ctirr.e  a  respected  inember  of  the 
conrnuriity.  Young  rnen  v;ho  joined  ths  forc£i  v;ere  the  pride  of  their 
neighborhoods,  frequently  cited  for  bravery  and  earning  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year — a  status  salary  in  the  late  nineteenth  century. 


Under  tlia  pjnerican  system  of  ccEEiwnity  control,  each  urban  police 
force  struggled  to  keep  pace  with  its  local  problems.  Hhether 
there  Kas  a  fellow  officer  in  trouble  on  Fifth  Avenue.  .  . 

or  a  traffic  accident  on  a  county  road,  the  local  police  force  had 
only  its  ovm  resources  to  fall  back  on. 

The  police  v.=ere  helpless  v;hen  a  criniinal  struck  in  one  toi-zn  and 
moved  quickly  to  the  next.  A  "clean"  city  vas  often  one  that  had 
merely  driven  out  its^1^-.Brea3cer?  §nd  passed  the  problea  along  to 
soaseone  else. 

To  coipiat  crime  over  widespread  areas,  state  police  \«re  establish- 
eds  beginning  vri th  the  Texas  Rangers  in  1835.  The  Rangers  built 
their  reputation  on  clashes  vri  th  cattle  rustlers,  Indians  end 
texican  outlaws  from  across  the  border. 

The  need  for  vri der  distribution  of  criEe  infonsation  led  to  another 
step  tov/ards  cooperation.  In  1871,  the  federal  govenunent  set  19  a 
uniform  crime  reporting  system,  which  sixty  years  later  becai?s  tre 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Gradually,  Congress  granted 
limited  police  powers  to  other  federal  agencies. 

The  Postal  Service  fonisd  its  Ovfi  enforcenent  division  to  conduct 
investigations  and  prevent  mail  fraud.  .  . 

lifhile  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  set  up  a  special  branch  to 
investigate  prohibition  violations.    But  these  en f orcernent  bodies 
were  civilian  forces  with  po>'/ers  limited  to  very  specific  areis. 

Occasional  clashes  between  the  police  and  the  public  hav^  kept 
alive  Ansrican  fear  of  a  national  military  police  force,  and  the 
flames  were  fanned  by  the  spectacle  of  czarist  Russia's  CG?U  and 
the  Gestapo  in  Hitler's  Germany.  ^0  the  control  of  general  police 
povvers  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  public. J 

But  American  manners  and  morals  have  alvrays  been  as  transient  as* 
hemlines,  and  each  shift  in  public  opinion  brought  changes  in 
public  demands  on  the  police. 

In  the  early  twentieth  century,  complex  developments  in  technology 
created  even  greater  changes  in  the  policeman's  duties.  As  2  result 
President  Hoover  appointed  tlie  Wickersham  Coisnission  to  study  the 
problems  of  the  police  system. 

Their  report  marked  the  beginning  of  the  modem  police  departtrient. 
It  was  directed  by  August  Yollnsr,  a  California  police  chief,  v;ho 
incorporated  riany  of  the  ideas  he  had  developed  and  tested  in  his  ■ 
ov;n  departments: 

Adequate  training  for  recruits  and  officers  already  in  service.  .  . 
A  complete  but  simple  system  of  police  records.  -  . 
Motorization  of  the  pat r630  force.  .  . 


Pjid  coT;inur."> cat! ens  systems  vnth  radios  end  csll  boxes.  But 
Yollmer's  innovations  viere  only  tho  beginning. 

In  the  fifty  years  since  the  Kickershajn  Report*  the  lev/  enforce- 
nrent  officer  has  taken  a  wide  variety  of  nev/  roles  in  his  stride, 
expanding  his  skills  to  meet  the  deinands  of  a  coinplex  society. 

Many  of  these  nev/  roles  were  explored  by  the  Task  Force  on  tl-e 
Police,  fonnad  in  1965  as  a  study  sroup  under  the  President's 
Cojnnrission  on  Lav/  Enforcenjent  and  Adaiiini strati cn  of  Justice.  In 
addition  to  exainining  the  problems  of  lav/  enforcement,  the  Task- 
Force  detailed  many  areas  of  progress  for  the  Ar«erican  police 
officer.  •  . 

Kis  professional  coinpetence  has  grc^Ti  with  the  nev/  technology,  and 
he  often  has  the  latest  equipn-rent  at  his  fingertips. 

His  v:ork  is  carefully  mapped  out  by  planning  and  research  units 
that  coordinate  the  activities  of  his  v?hole  department. 

And  he  actively  seeks  the  understanding  of  his  corrm^T.ity,  using 
eveT7  opportunity  to  explain  his  vnjrk  and  enlist  their  support. 

350  years  of  Arsrican  policing  have  brought  large  changes— from 
horse  to  helicopter.  .  . 

from  rattle  to  radio.  .  . 

from  volunteer  night  watch  to  round-the-clock  professional  pro- 
tection. But  the  public  concern  that  led  New  Yorkers  to  jeer  the 
first  uniform  appearing  on  their  streets  has  renained  constant. 

Today's  pel i ce . of f i cer  is  still  responsible  to  his  c,-m  cou3r.unity, 
and  his  success,  or  failure  d-epends  on  just  ha-/  cuch  they  continue 
to  care. 
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THE  BOSTON  POUCE  DEPARTMENT 


Thomas  M.  Menino  -  Mayor 
Paul  F.  Evans  -  Police  Commissioner 
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THE  BOSTON  POLICE  dEPARTMENT 


PtJe  and  CortuiLlimsJit 
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PAUL  F.  EVANS 


Paul  F.  EvBzis  is  ztwesty-^sas  year  vetezaa  of  like  Boston  PnHft?»  ly^unuiwif  the 
tfagty-^ffti  Polics  Oimmissinner  on  Mond^;  Fdmiaiy  14, 1994. 

On  Dftcfmber  2S,  1993, 3ae  assnrrredliie  role  of  .Artrng  Policg  Cfmrrrrriyg^nTKir.  He  was  appointBd 
S?:a)eiimfnfiffnT  laQiigf,  seronri  ia  Cong       tg^TnrwiMe  "frrr  tfae  day  tO  day  OpSZtKSIS  of  ^36 
"Dspsrmssnt,  cm  Jdy  14, 1993. 

InvefffTgTiiivg  and  Fi^d.  Serviias  Bmwmrs  of  the  DepartFKSXt  Ixiliis  capacity  as  the  Snpennteodsnt, 
Cteef  of-di&BaagnoflnwyaigaftveSgr?^^ 

lespm^ie  eg  "fee  ddlvtay  of  pofice  ssvicss  fr^ATM  tf»g  \u\\fnnii  I'li'ain'jt  aoc^the  planning  of  oigsftaiy 
-visits  222d  aH  ns^or  gvcnc 

^"^""^g  ?T*P  t?n'n^  "^rfr  "Pnlrty  fVnui  1 1 1  ignt  Pgnf  KTTgng  hag  betdevoy  cjvii  service 

Paul  Ev23s  is  a  member  QftheMsssni']«<sfM&BarAssnd;mnn,  gramwm  197S.Cam 
Lasde,  som  SnSblk  l^iiveiszty.  ^is  aVreiimrn  VefwTm.  hayg^  served  in  IheUnitRd  StTffRsMaiiite 
Corps,  an  active  mfflnher  oflhe  Semper  Hdefis  Society,  and  assember  of  ^  Veterans  afroodgn  Wars, 
Fit^Ksid  Post,  SonthBosap. 

He  isamflm^^er:oftheI^talu^un^.^l  Assoenffinn  of  flngn  of  PoHce  and  ^  Police  Execuilve 
Kfiseazch.  Formn.  He  also  serves  on  ifae  Board  of  Dirprtnrs  of  dK  Police  Athletic  Leagoe  and  the  Pine 
Streetlzm. 

T7<>     -mgTTTfff}  tn  "garen  n*r.nnnr»r  1= van<;  atvi  Agy  rtave  nne  jspn^  Pml  TTT, 
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POUCE  COMMISSIONERS  SINCE  1878 


Because  of  Sequent  inqodzies  from  witlim  aixl  without  the  dqiartznent  a  list  has 
been  prqiaied  of  all  police  comnrissioDers  who  have  served  since  187S,  widi  the  dates 
on  whidli  ibey  assumed  aiid  leiinqcdshed  office;  also  a  schedule  which  gives  ^  names 
of  commissioDezs  in  ofiBce  at  a  given  time  since  that  year.  (The  police  department  was 
comrolled  prior  to  1878  by  the  mayor  and  aldeimen.)  The  commissioneis  vrbo  served 
&am  My  1878  to  July  1885  were  nominated  by  tb£  mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  board 
of  aldeimen  and  jhe  conmion  council  by  coDonrent  vote.  The  commissioners  who 
served  from  July,  1885  to  June  1906  were  nominated  by  the  governor  and  confirmed 
by  the  executive  council.  The  act  substimting  a  single  commissioner  for  a  board  of 
three  was  passed  in  1906  and  became  effective  by  the  ejKcutive  council.  (On  April  5, 
1962,  pursuant  to  Chapter  322,  Acts  of  1962,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston  became 
the  appointii^  authority  of  the  police  commissioner.) 

The  following  aie  the  names  of  persons  who  served  as  police  commissioners  for 
die  City  of  Boston  from  July  8, 1978  to  date: 


Nan£ 

From 

To 

Henry  S.  Russell 

July  8, 1878 

Mardil,  1880 

Samuel  R.  Spinney 

July  8, 1878 

May  3, 1880 

James  M.  Bugbee 

July  8, 1878 

May  5, 1879 

Henry  Walker 

May  5, 1879 

Apr.  21,  1882 

Edward  J.  Jones 

Mar.  26, 1880 

Apr.  21,  1882 

Thomas  J.  Gargan 

Mays,  1880 

Apr.  21,  1882 

Thomas  L.  Jenks 

Apr.  22,  1882 

July  23,  1885 

Nadianiel  Wales 

Apr.  22,  1882 

July  7, 1885 

BeigaminD.  Budey 

Apr.  22,  1882 

May  6,  1883 

Michael  P.  Curran 

May  7,  1883 

July  23,  1885 

Albert  T.  Whiting 

July  23,  1885 

May  6, 1895 

William  H.  Lee 

July  23,  1885 

May  28,  1894 

William  M.  Osborne 

July  23,  1885 

Apr.  30,  1893 

Roben  F.  Claik 

May  1,  1893 

May  4,  1903 

Augustus  P.  Martin 

May  28,  1894 

May  1,  1899 

Charles  P.  Curtis,  Jr. 

May  6,  1895 

May  1,  1905 

Hany  F.  Adams 

May  1,  1899 

June  4,  1906 
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Name 


Fioni 


To 


Wmiaiii  H.  H.  EzmnoDS  May  4, 1903  Jane  4, 1906 

Chazles  H.  Cole,  Jr.  May  1,  1905  JDDe4,  1906 

Stq)fafiSL  O'Meaia  Jane  4, 1906  Dec.  14, 1918 

Edwin  U.  Cmtis  Dec.  30, 1918  Mar.  28, 1922 

Herbert  A.  Wilson  Apr.  3, 1922  May  5,  1930 

Eugene  C.  HnTTrrcm  May  7, 1930  Dec.  27, 1934 

lossph  J.  Leonani  Dec.  27, 1934  Fd).  23, 1935 

Eugene  M.  McSweeney  Fd>.  23, 1935  Nov.  25, 1936 

loseph  F.  Umiity  Nov.  25, 1936  Nov,  26,  1943 

ThOTaas  F.  Sullivan  Nov.  26, 1943  Ang.  26, 1957 

Leo  Sullivan  Sep.  15, 1957  Mar.  15,  1962 

Francis  J.  Hennessey  (Acting)  Mar.  15, 1962  Apr.  5, 1962 

Ff^^m^TM^  J.  McNamaia  Apr.  6,  1962  May  31, 1972 

WiDiani  J.  Taylor  (Acting)  June  1, 1972  Nov.  14, 1972 

Robert  J.  DeGrazia  Nov.  15, 1972  Nov.  14,  1976 

lossph  M.  JOTdan  Nov.  15, 1976  Fd).  1, 1985 

Frances  M.  Roadie  Fd>.  1, 1985  June  25, 1993 

WiDiani  J.  Branon  Jime  29, 1993  Jan.  10, 1994 

Paul  F.  Evans  Fd>.  14, 1994 
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SPECIAL  ORDER  NUMBER  94-17 


TO:  ALL  BUREAUS.  DISTRICTS-   "  COPIES  TO:  ALL  SUPERINTENDENTS 

AREAS.  DIVISIONS.  OFFICES.  DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

SECTIONS  AND  UNITS  AND  DIRECTORS 

aMlM^^M^H_HKK^KH  3,  1994   


SUBJECT:     COMMAND  STAFF  CALL  SIGNS 


Efective  immediaiely.  Special  Order  93-32:  Command  Staff  Call  Signs,  is 
hereby  rescinded  and  Tspizoed  with  the  following: 


CXI  UsTGN 

RANK 

NAME 

vp_m 

I  v_-vl 

rQUsx  v^ninn  vuuncr 

rTtin  JT .  £#vaji5 

^iiiwi  iiiliwuiinit 

oupcnnicxiucziL 

■D  p  C  Chifxf 

o.sr.^.y  ^niei 

JouICd  iri.  ^In  IWUlxlC 

I  U-vJ 

\  1  iTfcon  n  Tfig^  fifiinr 

oupcnnissiixSux 

oupenniBDoeni 

o  upcnn  lEiioen I 

n  T  T  r^i^f 

oUpciiuuaiaenL 

o.r.^.,  ASSL  v^aiei 

Kooen  r.  rancny 

vr*  _/Y7 

oupennienoeni 

D.i.b.,  Lniei 

joon  r.  coyie 

uepnxcy  oupenntenoent 

o.i,b.,  ASSL  uniet 

jos^n  r.  uuniora 

D^m^  Supenntendent 

s.r.o. 

raui  r .  isaiiKowsKi 

ucpoDf  oupennienoent 

D.r  .o. 

cowaiu  iC  ragar,  jr. 

YC-11 

Deputy  Supenntendent 

JB.r.5./o.r.D. 

uexarci  r.  Mcriate 

YC-12 

Deputy  Supenntendent 

B.r  .5./ups. 

wiUiazn  M.  Casey,  jr. 

YC-1j 

D^nicy  Supenntendent 

D.r. 5. 

Pervis  Ryans,  Jr. 

YC-14 

Deputy  Superintendent 

B.F.S./Area  B 

Bobbie  J.  Johnson 

YC-15 

Dqjuty  Superintendent 

B.F.S./S.O-D 

William  Johnston 

YC-16 

Deputy  Supenntendent 

B.F.S. 

Donald  L.  Devine 

YC-17 

Deputy  Superintendent 

Labor  Relations 

Florastine  Creed 

YC-18 

Chief  of  Staff 

O.P.C. 

William  J.  Good 

YC-19 

Director 

B.A-S.,  AssL  Chief 

Ronald  P.  Mason 

YC-20 

Director 

O.P.C./Info.  Svcs. 

Roben  E.  0  Toole 

YC-21 

Mayor 

AC-01 

C^tain 

B.F.S./Area  A-1 

Ronald  X.  Conway 

BC-01 

Captain 

B.F.S./Area  B-2 

John  D.  FergusOT 

CC-01 

Captain 

B.F.S./Area  B-3 

Thomas  E.  Lydon,  Jr. 

DC-01 

Captain 

B.F.S./Area  D-4 

Charles  J.  Cellucci 

EC-01 

Captain 

B.F.S./Area  E-5 

WiUiam  L.  Parion 

FC-01 

Captain 

B.F.S./Area  C-6 

Thomas  J.  Crowley 

GC-01 

Captain 

B.F.S./Area  A-7 

Roben  Cunningham 

HC-01 

Captain 

B.F.S./Area  C-il 

Robert  P.  Dunford 

KC-01 

Captain 

B.F.S./Area  D-14 

Margaie:  S.  O'Mailey 

LC-01 

Captain  ^ 

r->vB.F.S./Area  E-i8 

Phillip  M.  Vim 

special  Order  #94- 17 
Cominand  Sta&  Call  Signs 
Page  Two 


RANK 

ASSIGNMENT 

NAME 

NC-Ol 

Lieutenant 

B.F.S./Ops, 

John  A.  Gifford 

SB-01 

Captain 

B.A.S  7  Academy 

Albert  J.  Sweeney 

SB-02 

Captain 

B.A.S. 

Maiy  Evans 

SB-03 

Captain 

B.A.SJHackney 

Steven  M.  Dons 

SB-04 

Captain 

B.A.S. 

EaiiB.  Crocker 

SB-05 

Capiam 

B.A,S. 

Robert  M-  Flaherty 

SB-06 

Captain 

B.A.S  JPaid  Details 

Henry  B.  Eaii 

TC-01 

Lieutenant 

B.F.SJS.OJ>. 

Michael  B.  Brodenck 

XC-01 

Captain  DeL 

OJJJLAJ). 

Melben  J.  Aheam 

AB-01 

Captain  Det. 

Area  A/City  Hall 

Edward  C.  Wallace 

VC-01 

Captain  DeL 

B.LSJG.LU. 

David  L  WalA 

VB-01 

CaptamDeL 

B.LS./Homicide 

Edward  J.  McNdley 

VC-02 

Captain  DeL 

B.LSJD.C.U. 

Maurice  C.  Flaherty 

VC-03 

B.LS./redL  Svcs. 

Harold  C.  Prefontaine 

Police  Commissioner 
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**POLICIES  &  PROCEDURES 

MUNICIPAL  POLICE  INSTITUTE   

COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

ACCQUNTABIUTY 

It  is  less  lie^)fal  for  managenieDX  to  simply  make  luies  regardins  comipiion  tiian 
it  is  for  ifaflm  to  atdendy  identify  and  provide  positive  gmdasce  on  iiow  to  stay  honest. 
Manners  who  fail  to  provide  Isadeisbip  and  guidance  to  dieir  sobordinaies,  v^ietber  by 
design  or  accident,  coimibuie  to  a  breakdown  in  int^iiiy.  A  breakdown  in  integnty  is 
literally  an  une^^laiiffid  fi^ginft^graiion  of  die  basic  departmental  vaioes  to  tiie  degree 
v^iere  the  commitment  to  tiie  public  good  is  lost  amid  tbe  desire  for  personal  gain. 

The  responsibility  for  integrity  maintenance,  dierefore,  most  be  accepted  by  all 
those  in  command  poszdons,  and  tiiat  responsibility  most  be  reinforced  by  sobstantive 
participation.  Eadi  commander  shall  be  responsible  for  some  part  of  corruption 
prevention  and  control,  based  on  die  miderscanding  diat  couuption  is  an  instztntional 
problem  as  well  as  a         problem.  The  fsdlnre  of  one  part  of  the  insdmdon 
seiioQsly  and  detrimentally  effects  all  the  odier  parts. 

It  is  in^erative,  therefore,  that  each  commander  deaiiy  define  to  eadi  en^loyee 
what  corruption  is,  wtiy  it  is  wrong  and  how  to  avoid  iL  Additionally,  eadi  employee 
must  be  accoontabie  for  some  part  of  die  integrity  of  tiie  department,  based  solely  on 
his  or  her  specific  duties.  Accoontability  shall  encompass  several  areas: 

1.      Persoimel  -  Conamanders  shall  be  accomffable  for  the  actions  of  the 
persons  who  serve  nnder  diem. 

Superintendents.  Chiefs  of  Bureaus,  shall  be  accountable  for  the  actions 
of  all  bureau  personnel. 

Deputy  Snperintendents.  Area/Unit  Commanders,  <^wn  be  accountable 
for  all  personnel  assigned  to  the  Aiea/UniL 

Caprain?;.  shall  be  accountable  for  die  actions  of  all  posonnel  assigned  to 
dieir  command  from  die  rank  of  t  ip^pm»-nt  to  Patrol  Officer  and 
Detective. 

LipannnaTits.  ^ball  be  accountable  for  the  actions  of  die  Sergeants,  Patrol 
Officers  and  Detectives  under  dieir  command. 

Sergeants,  shall  be  responsible  for  die  patrol  officers  and  D^ectives 
under  their  command. 
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Patrol  OfScers  and  Detectives  shall  be  accoontable  for  tiieir^om 
duties,  ibeir  area  of  patrol  and  their  eqa^mieiiL 

Additionally,  eiiq)loyees  wlio  hold  adminisnaiive  titles,  sodi  as  Director 
of  a  Boreaa  or  Unit,  shall  be  equally  accoontable  for  actions  of 
en^loyees  under  then:  direct  control  as  far  as  wozk  situations  are 
concerned. 

An  en^loyees  are  accoantable  for  any  infomiarion  or  action  relative  to 
tiieir  duties  for  xt^uch  they  have  been  assigiied. 

All  employees  shall  be  af&maiively  accountable  for  any  knowledge  of 
criminality  or  police  criminality  whidi  comes  to  liieir  attentioiL 
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EDLES  &  PB0CEDT3EES 


TOffUKi-K  9,  1993 


RDLElOl 
ORGANIZAIIONAL 
STRICTURE 


SUBJECT: 


DEPARTMENT  ORGANIZAIIONAL  STRUCTCRE 


NOTTFrCATTON: 


Mention  atMICaflfcr  Foot  (4)  Sucasulve  Days. 


DTSTRIBUTTON: 


ALL  jffcKSQNNEL.  ail  QfBces,  BurwauSj  Divisioos  Aisas,  Distzicts, 
and  Uaitg  Dqwi  M  it«i  \f  Rnngirir  Boards,  Hies  and  Dn^  Sapersnsacs^ 
cupboards.  (Sa£5ckot  copies  of  lids  Ibiiieha:vebe8adis£db^ 
aE  distzicts  to  ensure  that  all  peoGond  zecsive  a  copy). 


Spedal  Order         D^artniflnf  RfiuigauL^^iiiQii,  (S/15y91) 
Spsc^  Order^l-46,  Qrgamiaiicaal  Owngpis,  (7/29/91) 
Sole  101  -  OrganTTatinaal  Stmctnre  (6/26/92) 


TQPICINPE2; 

Sec  1.0  Badiisioand 

Sec.2.0  TaUeof  Olsaijizatian 

Sec  3.0  Kaois 

Sec  4.0  Dgfrnftions 

Sec  5.0  O^amzatxoEBi  StiQctnre 

Sec6J)  Q£5ceof1faePdiceConnxnssk)oer 

Sec  6.1  OflBce  of  flie  Sii^jerintenderft-m-Qagf 

Sec  7.0  BnreanofHeki  Services 

Sec  8.0  Bureau  of  lnvest^ative  Services 

Sec9i)  Bareanof  AtlnmirslMlive  Services 


PfB»r<fw>  Tmmwffatrfy  all  iHHVMiuOyTgggd  Tplegj  s^easi  ordergj  TnffTnrnTnvtrTm<;  poTieies  or 
procedmes  TtynTyagrprir  -cnfh  Arc  "Rule  igg  liaijibi;  levitiBed^  and  T^tiaegf^  -mih  fhHowrng 
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KDLElOl 


The  many  sworn  ai^  crviliaii  ranks  "wiflmi  the  Boston  Police  DqartmeHt  Tgfleet  Hhtt  jemm^jt^^ 

SatDFS  Ofg3lllZ3tiOlli 

TbeoiyeEanheadoflheDqartiaentisAePoHceC^^  The  daefopexadons  officer  of  Ibe 

Department  and  second  in  conmiand  is  the  Sup^.!  i  nlw  i  triffnr-jn-Qne£ 

foDows: 


Si^ennteodent  BnzeaaOne^L^al  Advisor 

Dqndy  Si^erintBsdent  Assistant  BareaaOne^  Director,  Chief  of  Staff 

C^Jtain  or  C^Jtam-DeteCtive  Deputy  DireetOTj  Speeial  Assigtant^  rnngnhant 

T  imrtmant  err  T  imtf>nmtJVi*t»nnw.  Ihst  Head,  CfaiefPolice  MatTOQ. 

Sergeant  or  Seigeant^Detectzve  Supervisor;  AdministEative  Aide 

Police  Officer  or  Police  QfBcer-Detectxve    All  odierdencal  and  siqjpart  positions 
Probadcnary  Officer  or  Recmit  Officer      Police  Cadet 

ft  is  experred&atdlpersonnd,  sworn  and  civiliaii,  "Win  be  treated  profe^^ 

^Pffh  flTl  tfag  rvmcMWarinng  Ant*  th«>  Timlf  heiA 

Tbese  dvilian  tilks  are  internal  titles  Sar  ranking  pozposes  an4  widi 
Police  Matron  and  Pofioe  Cadet),  are  not  ^  fbmial  position  dassificaticos. 


Sec.  4.0  DEKINI'I'IONS; 

Huoug^aoQt iiiis  Itole,  vanous  " »^  are  used  to  describe  fnncti^is  and  ^n»]pipg<;  wirtiln  tiis 
D^artznenL 

TbefbHowizigisalistoflbese  connnontennsand^ieirde&iitiOTs: 


Sec  4^        DEPARTMENT:  Tbe  Boston  PoHce  Department 


Sec4.2        BUREAU:  The  level  of  command  responsibie  ^  coordiziating  and  directing 
a  m^cn:  grouping  of  like  activxdes  wltliiii  the  Department 

Sec  43        Of  riiJii::  Thelevdof  connnandiesponsS>le  fen:  coordinating  and  dxrectisg 
a  gronpiiig  of  q)edfic,  interrelared  functicHis  widnnliie  Dq>artment 
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RULE  101 


Sec4«4        DIVKION:  TlmtpGErdoQofateieaDC^ofBceTffindixn^ori^^ 
ofiiDXts,asecdaa  arsBcAonsvMdLi2c<^iespaosMijt^ 

SeC.4.5  i^2£^  The secmA  Igvel  nfctmrmmA  nf  a hnrtKm  Tt^cprtngKlp. fna-tom 

moce  geograpbicidly  dflftrwd  £stzict5  of  &s  dly. 

Sec.  4^        DISTRICT;  Ageogra^calpoitkmof  anAreafn^^^iiiidLiespcHis!^^ 
assigned  to  acnfmmander,  aloi^'wiliLpersonBd  and  other lesoarces  in  snfSdeptqnantity,  to 
pro^de  gooeial  police  service  on  a  24  hoar  basis. 

Sec.4.7        mSX:  A  part  ofan  area,  distzict,dxvisian  or  office 'with  pecsazmei  and 
resoinces  assigned  Qi^oiDgiesponsibiiiQrfer  a  particular  fin^^ 

Sec.4^        SECTION;  Pesoimd and lesortrcesofan area, district, division, imit or 

ftffice  aggtgngri  tn  ngi-fi-ii  m  a  gpecial  tagV 

Sec.4.9        PLATOON:  A  gnn^ofofficers  composing  die  wq±  fosse  ofa£stzict  or 
specialized  mnt  for  a  particolar  period  of  die  day  and  contaiTTm 
officers. 

Sec.4J0      SOUAD:  AgiocpofofficeQimderthecQmzzaBidofaseigeaiit: vvhidiina 
distiia  is  req)ongble  for  patrolling  and  prfidng  of  nei^ibodiood  sector 
or  in  a  ^)ecialized  isiit,  is  re^pooable  for  an  opoarional  task 

Sec.4Jl       SECTOR:  A  geogz^cal  area  ofdiedty  defined  by  identified 
nei^iboziiood  and/or  business  section  boundaries  of  vaiiaible  size  "wilhin  a  i^^nea^  le^xmability  far 
^^tedi  is  assigned  to  one  or  more  patrol  tngts 

Sec.4JQ       BEAT;  Ana^iboihood,bosinesssection,orportioiitiiefeof'wiflnnadSstiict 
to  "wfaicfa.  responsibili^  fer  patrol  pmposes  is  assigned,  to  one  or  more  officers  under  directicn  of  a 
squad  siq)ervisor. 
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SecSU)  ORGAJnZATIONAL  STRPCTnRF- 

The  earecntrwe  head  nf  Ae  neparfment  is  Ihe  PnKee  rnmmicginrnw  Tbe  dlief  OpaadODS  ofDca  Six 

The  Comrni.ssioDer  or  Superiiitepdetf^n-Chisf  supervise  Ifae  foDowing  Offices  az^  Bureaus: 

PoHce  CoannissKSia: 
Office  of  InfcamatiGDal  Services  Siiir!iujirudfint-m-Ciiie£ 
Office  oflnlsnBlIzivesdgatioos  Office  of  AdoaisistxativeHeaEiEgs 

Office  of  Hie  Legal  Aidvisor  Office  of  Labor  Rdatiaos 

Office  ofPoficy  Devdopment  Office  ofPbnmx^  and  Researdi 

Bnreaa  of  Adnnnistxatxve  Services 
Bnreau  ofFidd  Services 
Bureau  of  Igvestigative  Services 

Each  Bnreaa  opecatBsinxkrtisediiecdQn  of  a  Si^eiizitBDt^  EadiOfficemay 
operate  under  the  directioii  of  a  Supwrintendentj  or  Director  dom  tbe  otiiex  swum  or  ibe  civiiian 


Stc6Ji  THE  POLICE  CX)MMISSrONER 

The  Pnliw*  ritiTiiiii<.Onn«»r  ag  <h*>  pYggrtive  TTcad  of  the  nqmiliiitfiit^  fg  Ti»fipnmqKW»  -frir 

mapaganent,  plammig,  directiaii  and  control  of  Ae  Dqartrnflnt  TheCommissiaDerisappoiiHedby 
tbe  Mayor  fbr  azenewaiUe  five  (5)  year  teniL 

In  addition  to  tbe  Connnissioiier's  Staf^  TqKsrtn^  directly  to  Ibe  Conuuissiouer  are  tbe  Office  of 
Lifumiriiimwl  Services,  OfBce  of  ^itenial  Investigations,  Office  of  die  I..egal  Advisor;  Office  of 
PdicyDevdppmsrt.  ^ 

Tbe  Office  of  tbe  Police  Qnnniissiooeris  conqirisedof'dieCommissiooei's  staff  and  tbe  following: 


SeC^.l        Chief  of  Staffi  T?q>arring  Hmgriy  tr>  Ihe  Pn1^»»  rntmmgqnwffr  ig  T»pnngtHle 
fOf[  Twanagmg        f^rtVivtatin^  thp  arrivTtigjg  of  the  Pnliee  rrwTmii5«ifiiv»r'g  nmrf  mA 

Commissianer's  StafL  TheCfaiefof  Staff  also  assists  ^Conmiissioner  and  fteCommissiaiier's 
Spedal  Assistants  in  review,  evaioadcm  and  effective  implttntgntalion  of  die  Comniissianer's 
adnmustrative  orders,  instrocdons,  poHdes  and  procedores.  Tbe  Chief  of  Staff  also  acts  as  a  liaison 
wzdi  odisx  DqiartEiental  and  noxHtepartmeDtal  entitle 

Sec.6Jl2       Secnritv  Unit:  Is  responsible  for  providing  security  protecaCTi  as  it  relates  to 
tbe  Office  of  tbe  Police  Commissioner.  Tiiis  section  keq>s  tbe  PoEce  Commissioner  abreast  of  all 
^)ecxal  events,  and  provides  assistance  wiien  tbe  Police^^ommissioner  attfmds  socb  events. 


RjDLEiOl 


Sec  6.fl.2.1    THgnitoTy  yretectiop  Seetion;  Evalnalgs  aecnrity  neetk  fhr  pnWir. 
figures,  domestic  and  fbieigiidfgihariesvisilingtfaeciiy.  ActsasfiaiscKitoliievaziGas 

•DgMrtment  Rnregns  tn  ggagt  -wilh  taMM  Jiiuliiig  and  dgtlnying  dqwitmffnt  ypwnrrf?  dnring 

tiiese  visits. 

Sec6UL3      ^TOf**^  7,-fe»*«fflP  Scetioii;  The  Hbgntal  Ljaison  Seetion  is  ftnmpricff^  »f  ttv* 
Dqpartznexxt  Chaplams  and  Ho^Htal  liaisoai  Of&cec  The  personnd  assigned  to  ^us  section  are 
responsible  fa  assistii^adLOTiignredPdiceOjBBcecs  in  aiy 

T?e<pegtg  Unr  agsigfaneg  Tnay  K»  marie  ^iregfly  ihrrmgh  Qperariong  "nhnsirtn^  the  rnmrmgdfmPT'g 

Officer,  Me£cai  Unit  or  Human  RescfQicesDivisiaQ.  Hie  Hospital  liaison  Offices  cocidiDate 

the  HamanResoarcesDivisiGD,  Medical  Unit  and  Stress  Andtixy 
also|govidei^jolarseuiiuais  onretiienientpfanTrins  ThQ^  are  also  available  to  assist  naembep  of  ^ 
-file  Department  and/or  tinr  spooses  in  preparing  fa  ^pearances  at  tile  Retirement 

Sec6a  OFFICE  OF  THE  STOPEiaNTENDENT.lN..CHIEF: 

pofice  officer  in  Ibe  Dqiartment,  arid  is  le^xinsible  fa  Ibe  devdopmeot,  review,  ev^ 

ensoretiie  in^lemcDtatiim  of  nei^jborbood  policing  and  Ibe  e^       ddxveiy  of  police  services  to 
"fliepidjlic. 

In  ^  absence  offte  Police  Cpmnrisaonerj  or  t:gon^  vacant  of  tbe  Office  wttbont  a  te^ 
Police  Ccnnmisdoner  baving  beens^jpoiniBd,  Ibe  Si^enntsodent-^n-One^  as  liie  bigbest  ranking 

PnHw>  OflRrw  xarlhm  the  Tlqwtttnent  ipm  serve  as  Aetmg  Pftiiee  rnmmigginner 

In  addition  to  the  Chiefs  Staff  and  the  Chiefs  Special  Assistants,  reporting  diiecdy  to  tits 
SnpenTrtendgnt^rt'-ChieC  are  "fee  Office  of  Administiatrve  Hearings,  die  Office  of  Labor  Rdations, 
^  Office  of  Plamnng  and  Research  and  die  Bureaus  of  AdiniznstEative  Services,  Fidd  Ser^nce^ 
and  Investigative  Services. 

Eadi  Bnrean,  Office  Chief  or  Director,  lepoilii^  to  &e  Snperiiitenden^ 

instructions  and  orders  fiom  die  Police  Commissioner  Ihroog^  die  Office  of  die  Superi  r|iiftfiA»ntAv» 
Chie^  and  in,  torn  lepofts  to  ibe'  Police  CcRnnussionerdiron^  die  Office  of  die  Sc^>eriiiteDdeDt-inr 
Chief 
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The  foDowing  ofBces  i^rt  direcfiy' to  fte  Pf^ce  Coimm 

Sec6^  OFFICE  OF  INPORMATTONAL  SJERVTCESi 

Rqxwring  dnecfly  to      PoKce  Cfwrnnissinnflr^  Haas  Qffiee    rej^ymgKli*  fwr  1ffr>*'pTng  TPfmbm  fff 

lfagI)«^tiiieut,gfiaeralpMc  and  news  mgfelii^^ 

Ibis  of5ce  oversees  an  press  CGSifoences  in?^^ 
inqmies  for  interviews 'widi  DepartDfiot  peoc^^ 

tdgvisian  interviews  or  <4i|pft<Miices  wi&tfae  Police  Cornim^gnftng,  meaabes  of  tfag  Command 
Staf^andaxiyo&erD^ar&nestpeKsomid  The.  Director  pr^azespc^icyiecommeodatioas  in  the 
area  of  media  idatinns.. 


This  Office  also  ovecees  and  monrtois  all  poMic  affairs  leqoests  received  by  the  Police 
Dqartnient,  assigns  police  ofBceasfcrvanoosiyealrinseDg^^ 
pnvate  sectoES,  axid  processes  aU  ride-^loi^  reqoests  for  ^ipEovaL 

Sec63  OFFTCE  OF  INTERNAL  INVESTIG  ATTONS: 

Rqxsrting  directly  to  ihe  Police  CommisynonCTj  under     oomnwiid  ofaSTgerintmdent,  Has  Office 
has  toe  req)onsibility  for  ensigii^  that  AeprofessinTMl  standards  and  integrity  of  tiieDepdiliueut 
and  its  members  are  maintained.  The  Office  uiiUiniMllyTiyifnTtnrs  and  evahatesprocednresaiid 
poIidesoftoeDq)artmenL  When  necessary,  Ifae  Office  makes  recammendadons  to  toe  Execotzve 
Rules  and  Procedures  Comzznt^  cai  appiopriatp  drmges  in  police  policy  and  procedure.  In  lids 

mmrnfT  all  Tnattwrc  fnf  O^mLjuk  mA  iiili^tUj;  are prioritned  and  Tsvigwed  Hmecrty  hy  th«»  Pr>Hee 

C(Hnmissioner. 


In  adffition  to  the  STq)erT!itgidmfsSta£^  ^visions  rqwiting  to  toe  & 

Sec.63J.      Iirtenial  Afiah-sIMvisaomlsreqwnsiblefor 
process,  indmfing:  investigating  incidents  of  aD^ed  police  miscondoct;  reviewing  conqdaint 
investigations  to  assure  toat  iiivesdgatioais  are  toonni^  and  ccHi^ie^ 
discyHnary  actions;  analyzes  anconq)laint  data  and  apprises  the  Srqjeiiiitendept  of  soch.  Also 
coordinates  and  reviews  the  inves^ation  of  potential  police  ai^licants. 

Sec  Anti-Comiptioti  Division;  Is  responsive  for  providiz^  the  Chief  wxdi 

complete  ar^d  accurate  infoimanon  concerning  the  ir>u^ril>  of  toe  DepBSOnsnL  Investigates 
thorou^y  and  aggressively  all  instances  in  "^iddi  a  Dqwrtment  member  is  reported  or  suspected  of 
allied  involvement  in  ongoing  criminal  activity  involving  abuse  of  podticm.  by  an  officer  and 
Tspocts  its  frndTTig*;  to  toe  Suprrintflndent 
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Sec  633       Anditipg  and  Revfew  Piviskin:  regpoBisiMfi  for  the  gvahiatinn  nf 
DqiartmentalpeifiizmaDce.  The  Kvisimperfamis  periodic  aiidiis  of  giea^ 
and  areas  to  assess  tiior  level  of  pe.i'fhrn  wnce.  I&ad(fid(m,1iiisl>ivxsiaiiisie^xnssibiefo 
sq)ervising1faeopenliops  and  peifomiaiice  of  private 
BostDQ  Pc^ice  DquiUUBUL 

See.i.4  OFFrCEOFTHRT  V^AT.  ATlVTSmt. 

Pqwring  fitTffffriy  tn  tfw*  Pnlir«>  r<MiiiinR^tinfngrand  mder  the  emnmanH  nf  a  rnyiliim 

(Szectoi/attomQr,  &e  QfiBce  ofliie  Legal  Advises*  fbimdates  l^al  0{»maDS  for 'die  COTnnissioner 
and  pioiadesl^alpecqwctivesoa  policy  znatss^  In  addition,  the  Legal  Advisoi  piovldes  legal 
advice  to  membeisoflhefcroewTncgnring  die  perfnmwiK^  Hie  OjB&ce  also 

prqiares,  levievvs  and  paidcqiatBS  in  lbs  l^i:dative  process  as  directed  by  liie  Police  Connnissioner. 

ThftT^I  Aftingnf  TqTt«MittglheT^qMrtmeHtm  ^yJfytffd  dvil  litigation  mA  iii^iiilnitK  liaicnm  mlh 
the  nityT.awrw^Miiii>tfiTf  flfiH  nriigr  Kiimiftal  jnsriee  ^emafiRj  CTfygrragfngthffTrpartifgpgtwtniTithft 

devdopnieiitofzeqiGXGeslDdiel^alcaiicenisoftiieD^aitisent  Personnei  a?gagned  to  dns 
QfiBce  with,  tfae  Director  of  the  Academy  assist  the  Conn  1 1  tssifHier  in  die  devdopment  of  law-reiated 
tiainii:^  piogiams  and  in  the  dgvd<qHnfi33t,diafdng  and  review  of  roles  and 
Department 

The  QfiBce  oftfaeL^al  Advisor  is  also  ieq)ODsiblefig^presCT«a>im  of  aflcasK 

/Bseijilirigfy  rfii>rge«g  are  hmng^  Tla|uHii>ent  etrfpinye^   Persniiitel  agqgnef4  tn  Ihig  ORRrie 

present  tiie  evidoce  against  D^aztment  emjdoyees,  and  are  ieq)ansible  ^ 
these  cases  befiaie  Ifae  Qvil  Service  ComTTrisrvicm  and  in  State  and  Fednal  conrts. 

Sec6^  OFFICE  OF  POLICY  DEVELOFMENT; 

Ppprffting  fKwvrriy  tn  the  PnKrA  r/i«Tmri<ffnnner^  the  firreOnr  «grveg  ac  a  wrintrpr^iry  aitpicrrrtf^  the 
rnnrwTnggimv^r  hi  jTrrtheramre     •'he  TrrkgifOT  and  goals  of  the  nepartment   The  OfiBce  of  Pdi^T 

Devdqpment  (OPD)  is  dizecdy  reqionsibk  £3r  exaimnisg  and  de^^ 

strategies.  The  OPDvvadsclosdywidian  Bureaus  and  Units    the  broad  array 

mactecs  involved  in  policy  devdopment  The  QfiBce  also  "win  assist  ^Ccnnmissioner  in  the  areas 

of  policy  mtimiiiiiifiatinny;  idftfir'iTCation  and  acqoiSEdon  of  external  fhnds;  intergnverwrnental 

idadons;  and  liaison  to  cooriteqiarts  in  local,  state  and  fedexal  la^ 
associations. 

Ri^xsting  to  the  Director  is  die  following: 

Sec.63X      Resource  Developinent  Section:  Is  responsible  for  identrfying  and  acqmring 
external  fnnds  (eg.  grants)  to  stqiportDqHrtment  policy  initiatives. 
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Se&6^  OFFICE  OF  ADMINTSTRATIVE  HE  AMNIOS; 

Apprmrted  hyihe  fWrtmnRfflmiCT  and  Tqiorthig  iKier^  ^  irffiCfT- 

iihcfaaigeordfoectorservesasaDeggnatBd  Hearing  Officer  m  disciplinary  mattec  for  the 
I)qarmwnt,pupiuaiU  to  MGLC  31^5.41.  Ths  Designated  Headng  Officer  has  primary 
TegmfngihTKly  fer  Tna»aging  ihe  stAednle  of  hearings  Tpfit^  on  pre,  and  pngfeAggnnng  TTMnti^g  ap^ 
crmdiicriTtspre4>earingaHilaeMcesand<fisc^m^  And,  based  on  all  idevant 

Prtttftft  rnwimncftifMigr  Himmgh  iHa  Sii|iH.iiiiimdwtf«nv/^hw»f  Hie  Designated  Heaiisg  Officer "will 
also  provide  tiaiaing  and  gnidance  to  ConmwTKi  Staff  peisonnd 
adtfiticoal  Des^nated  Heansg  Officers  ^9die&  called  npco. 

Sec.6.7  nmRTrr  AFTATtflP  i>irr  ATimqs. 

AppwntM  Ky  ftw*  rnffntmggifmgr  and  wytrtmg  direerty  m  the  Snpml»»nriffntJTUTMP^^  Hhf^  ftfiWr. 
tn-ffhatgR  nr  TMrtftfrr  im^ii itg  the  r.nmmi«:vKMigr  at  gmplnyeft  grtUfffftrp**  Kai ^mining  n<»gni»Tarifwt 

conferences  and  giievauce  disqissioos,  arid^iiaiU^  intiie  dgvdo|anent  of  policies  r^artfing  labor 
relations  and  n^otiadcos.  Tlie  Director  advises  ornmimd  officers  and  provides  training  seim 
vrbm  needed  to  easare  their  mdei  .slaiKling  and  compliance  wifli  the  provisioDs  of  varioos  collective  ■ 

"hargflining  agreements.  Andj  ^wwigg  vriih  the  CnmmanSer^  tr>  Teg<>^  gH^ v^lCeS  at      nmt  frr 

(fistzict  level  i^dienpossiUe. 

Sec.6^  OFFICE  OF  PLANNING  AND  RESEARCHt 

Rqxating  &ecQy  to  the  SnpnTmflndfinMihQneC  ^  Office  of  Plamm^andReseardi  (OPR)  is 

evaluation,  survey,  and  application  of  data)  oq  operadonal  issoes  within  "die  DepartmenL  The 
fector  also  serves  as  apolicy  advisor  to  ^Snpeirntrodent^ihChi^  TheOPR^nodsdosdywxdi 
thi^various  Bureaps  and  Offices  in  deveiopix^  and  implciiignliitg  new  resear^  prefects,  and 

The  Office  also  prodnces  periodic  dala  snmmaries  as  wdl  as  annnal  reports.  It  aiso  conducts  trend 
analyses  of  temporal  and  specific  patterns  of  crime  aid  rdated  factors 

tfaroo^nttfae  United  States.  TheO?Ris1heC^ofBosto'sprini^eresoQFce£3rimmidpalai}d 
comparative  crzine-rdated  data  and  analysis,  as  wsSL  as  a  primary  parti^sazit  in  the  Depaitiiteot- 
-wide  planning  process  and  the  ongoii^  evaluadon  of  Department  policies  and  procednres. 

In  addition,  Ifae  Office  ofPlamring  arid  Research  is  dfaecflyresponsDde  fa  coonfinati^ 
leseardiin  coi^onction  with  die  Resource  Devdopment  Section  of  ^  Office  of  Policy 
DevdupmejLil,  and  related  linkage  projects  with  academic  and  government  institutions  in  fuithaance 
of  esisdng  researditiieory  and  practice,  as  well  as  ihe  mission  and  goals  of  die  DepaxtmenL 
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Sec  7.0  BUREAU  OF  FIELPSERVTCES 

Rqxirtmg  direcdy  Id  ^  Si^erinteodenti^ 

Bureau  of  Fidd  Services  baspnrnaiyiesponsitwhfyforlbe  m^lemezitatiQzi  of  oei^iboiiiood 

pftKftmg  flwH  <lv>  A>Kvery  «f  gflfegrivg  and  effieient  pftBee  ggrvieeg  tn  ihe,  tmrnhmnty  ac  topJI  ac 

primary  lespoDsiMftyjfotactical  apdnnih^^ 

Police  ComzmssiaDer  or  Si^erintEDiteaMDrGh^  In  ad£tiain,1iieBaieanwQiks  closely -with  other 

Bnreansin|ttet>aiiagto»giai^andcontii^eDqrpto 

Tins  Bnrean  is  lesponaMe  foil  provi&^  general  police  servi^ 

In  additioii  to  tb&  Sfgyxintwidflnf  s  Staff  rqwttii^  direcfly  to  &e  STiperintf.rtdfmt  are: 
Sec.7.QJ.       OiBceofliieCliiefe  Modes  the  Field  C<yTittiflnA»rgfltirl 

SecTULU  5ir*^^  fr^'W^  y^B"'T*g  «»gpningiKl*>  tn  plan  rr>nn^4T«itf>  ighti 

oty  and  state  ageocies,  and  inqiiementpoliciz^  st£aiegjesfertfacni2g(ypablic  events  (e.g^ 
maradnins,  festivals,  parades,  etc.)  Ti^nch  affect  ^  seig^i^^ 

Sec7J)X2  £jffi!£iI^SSSi2S£&IFOvides^Siq)ervisors  of  Cases  and 
officers  assigned  ID  the  Conrts'wifc<BrectioD,H<1iHiinslrative  liaison 

AttiJLUey'S  Officgj.  and  ?df»iini«Jmln»  gip|OTrt  snd  m^iervwiion  tegarriing  npgratirmal  aivi  atlgiMfaiiee 

issnes. 

Sec  7.0X1    Si^g^^^ffiJjSIB:  I3nder^diiecti<m  of  a  sqmor  officer 

appn«7rt)P^  hy  liiP>  Pftli w>  rnmrmvamPT  Hie  tefltn  mgrnhgrg  are  qwrialTy  trmtRA  m  Twgnrifltimi 

tecfaniqoes,  and  are lesponsiMe  for  ieqx)ndii^  ID  aP  Special  Threat  Sit  Thepdmary 
niisaon  is  tiie  protection  and  preservation  of  Hfe.  Tlie  mandate  of'&e  team  is  to  save  liie  lives  of 
pnitftf*  «fRr!grg  Kiaayg^  hngtage  tafaergj  KirnftflrieH  siiq)ects,  OT  threatened  soicides  by  resolving  tiie 
situation  if  possible  iinoa^  s^ipilication  of  q)fria1i7Bd  n^otiaiion  tednnqoes  "wtddi  "will  allow  ^le 
jzt£vidnals  ID  peace&Ily  sisiender  &^  end  the  Special  Tbr^ 

Sec  7.02      Ntt^boriMwd  Crnne  Watrh  Pi^^gramt  Provides  tedmical  esq)ertise  to 

watdi  programs 

IhroD^ioiit  tiie  dty. 

Sec  7.03       Yoiittt/Sa>ior  Service  OfBccr  Coordinator:  Reportii^tofte 
Sizperinteiideat,  acts  as  liaison  widi  the  Area/District  CommaDdeis  and  District  Cormmmxty  Service 
SiQ)ervisors.  Will  assist  in  coordinati<m  and  obtaining  resources  for  &.e  Youtii  Service  Officers  and 
Seidor  Service  Officers.  Cooperate  vji&i  Police  A&letic  League  (PAX.)  for  resonrces  and 
assistance.  WIQ  act  as  liaison  "v^^  city  dqiartments  and  agencies  required 
and  necessary  to  the  w<Mk  of  "die  Yonth.  and  Senkff  Progiams. 
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See.7UL3a    YaoA  Service  Officer  PragrMK  Comdtoet>  the  Yoofli  Scvice 
QfiScers  wfao  vnH  identify  and  nglwueL'wifliyDnfli  programs  and  services  vnAi^m  tfagir  i*«igfy!H 

^g^<»tc        -ni]]]  ftffW  aggictanrg>  -rtimngh  cartTeach  pmgramc  in  ^nig  »^n«»< Vpri  and  positive 

altezDatives  to  crime  and  violeDce  in  order  to  aLUacttfaein.  to  wurthwhilg  prrgecty;  and  agtrvttigs. 

Sec7JI,3.1.1  Officer  Fri*M*%  fTnrgnr-  T>m«iA>c  «*..^T>;<y 
education  to  Bostotf  s  yoong  sdiool  daldren.  Assists 'wxdiCnsiePtevendonProgcanisazid 
daauustiaticnisfacTtiTCTSy^gfcafccQsaDd'flieyoM^  drildiea'^piiovnll  be  attending. 

Sec.7iL3^    Senior  Service  Officer  Prngram;  CocadinatssteSeoiar  Service 
OfScas  -who  are  lespcmsiHe  for  providing  services  and  programs  ^tiae  ddeiiy  residents  of  liie 
GtyofBos&HL  These  officers  ^dnideati^  and  ngtwDik¥?i&septo  ^ 
tiieir  assigned  districts  or  areas.  lliQT  iKdU  provide  assistance,  i^ 
dders'^dio  arevictiinsafcriTnes.. 

Sec  7a  ARE  AS^ISTMCTS  A  ttnroB^  E; 

The  conxmandec  of  Areas/Distiicts  A-1  (v^di  indodes  the  Joveniie  Pre-Auaigmueut  Fadhty), 
A-7,  B-2,  B-3,  C-6,  C-1 1, D-4,  D-14  and £-5  and  &1S  provide  cooq>lete  uiiiniiiioi^tiw*  and  field 
supei  viaon  in  "die  Area,  or  ^strict  Tinder  their  cosxtFoL  They  are  ze^pGosible,tiiroiig^ 
impltfiiieiitaiirm  nf ihe TlqMrtmenf s plnlnanpiiy  of Tieighhfiriirinrf  pftliein^^  -fitr  nvj^ng Ttae<ig  nf  . 

citizens  in  the  area/district  and  fcrtfae  inq>laitf!nl«ilinn  ofPepartnaent  Rnles  arid  Ptocednres. 
"pa^^  Area  and  Dis&ict  namtanis  mnfozmed  patrol  and  iim*^i^rtilKHi  fi'H'MiS  o^^pff*^!wf  ^  pro'vide 

f^anthmnng  afiaqnatft  rnvgrage  The  Area/District  Commander  shall      reRpt^KiiW<>  fitr  arw^ 

siq)ervise  nnifi h iiif^lj  investigatkni,  Hilininistrative,  stgervisory  and aHiiindiid  pmnrmel .  Each 

Omnnandsr  is  lespGosibie  for  aH  police  semces 'ndftin  the  boondacies  sa 

?^)ecfficany  assigned  to  otherimits  in  the  DqartnienL  These  persogmd  are  responsihte  for 

prrwiiimg  lW>  ViPgtprvgaiWft  poliee  sennce  to  Aeir  gmiiiuuiiitieg  an^  gpectalfTwri  rmh^  mf\  ennperate 

^iQy 'With  iheni  in  seddng  vvays  to  inqirove  the  overaD  effe^ 
area/distDCL 

Sec7^  ASEAJL: 

Operations  Division  and  Information  Systems  Gioi^,  is  lespcosi^ 

citizens  who  caHtiie  Q-1  -1  Pmffrgeney  Trfgphnne  Rygtmi«;  anH  fn>r  ^rKJaHan/tn  awi  Tnamtffnanrft  nf 

-die  Dqpartmenfs  campute  systems.  IhecoxnmaDder  provides  coaq>le3eadn!imstiatzve  and 
<:^)eiationalsi]^3ervisionoftheI>xvisicms.  Ete^^isreqxmsibieforiniplemeatalicHiof^ 
Dq>artmentfspfailoso|^  of  neighboxiKXKipoUczDS  as  is  qjpiies  to  tiiese  divisions,  and  for  &e 
implementation  of  Department  Rules  and  Procedures. 
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Sec.  7^  OperrtionslWvisiont  ThecfwmimiHflrrfihenivigfTnTqv^ 
Conrmfmder^AieaGandisiespongMeforieceivi^ 

£mergeDC7  Tdsphane  System  and  linoi^  Dispatdi  sectiaa  £iectmg  the  deployment  of  all  9-1-1 
iesp(mseimitsascaDedfolFytfaeQei^ibadK)odpoficn^ic^  Hie  Division  maintaizis 

anient  kiiowiedffi  of  condidoDS'flirDg^ioctt^ 

aji^trnpriflteTieigiihnriKMid  or  specialized  leqiQPS&Tm  *fh^ 
Operations  Doty  Supci  visor  tiiroi^b.  ^le  nse  of  Ibe  CA^.  system  coordinates  vii&i  £stzict  duty  and 
nei^]iboiiioodstq)gvisocandhasfpalrespofisiM 

most  effective  police  service  possible.  In  adfiticn  to  9-1-1  and  Dispatdi,od3er  sections  vvitimi^ 
Operations  Di^cn  aze:  Stolen  Cats  Renting,  Tow  Logging,  Radio  rrwrm^T  S-Vefaide  and 
Watxant  Checks  ,NCIC/L£APS  CommmncatifiDS  (fiamedy  "Tdetype"),  liie  Aodio  Recozding 
Room,  and  ^  Nd^bboiiK)od  IntecacdcQ  IMt '^di  bandies  tdep^^ 

Sec.7JL2  Igformatiog  Svstnps  Group  flLS.G,V  Rqxntingtp  Ae  Commandeg. 
Aiea  G,  conasts  of  "die  foQowing: 

Sec  72.2.1  Data  Processing  Section:  Maintains  and  siq>parts&e 
larger  depaitmem  compoter  systems  and  qiplications  (e^g.  Con 
prodncessdrdnV*d  weddyandTrKmthlyiq)(gtsfar&^ 

Sec  7.22.2  Office  AntomafkMi  Section:  Is  Teqxmsible  far  ihe 
luipiaveinem  of  adinimsUadveefSdency  as  it  pertains  to  ctaqwiersys^ 
conipuiei  (P.C)  based  in^Tlations,  sigport,  nser  qj^^icatioDs,  software  evahiati<m,  procorement 
andnetwoddng. 

Sec  7223  0>mpulgr  1fV™"»g  Section;  Isieqxmsihlefbr'die 
coordSnadon  of  education  and  training  for  dggrtment  persomifil  in  ctHiqjnter  nse  and  tedmology. 
The  Training  Cooi^natffi^  wodcs  dosely  vndi  fte  Boston  Police  Acadeiny  a^ 
and  Coonfinatian  TJvst  of  die  Bureau  of  Investigative  Services. 

S^73  AREA  H  (Special  Operations  Division); 

The  Commaoder  of  Special  Operatioas  is  responsible  for  "die  specializBd  patrol,  tacdcal  and 
sdective  enforcement  qpeiadons  as  detailed  inihe  fiuiio^ai^  secdons: 

Sec73J.      Canine  Unit:  Is  reqxmsible     leqxmding  dty-wide  to  simadons 

procedures. 

Sec  732  ETplosive  Ordnance  Unit:  Is  responsible  for  technical  services 
relating  to  safe  detection,  removal  and  disposal  of  iscendiaxy  devices  and  commerdal/milxtary 
explosive  TnaTffrial 
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Sec.  733      Mobfle  Operatioas  Patrftl  Piiifc  Ts  ihe  ng^n  u    n'c  Mrttnrryri^ 
nmt-ahidi  is  used  for  traffic  enfercgiiiflnt^  jatml^  and  gelectra*  ^a<^^]  fipffpitjf^ 

Sec.733J    Eirtiv  and  Apprehension  Team;  Is  teinrfm 

phyqftgl  trainings  -weaprws  qnaltfiraffinns  and  ei£uip  iim  it  nfflfTarinm  am^     TPcpr»n^«>  fcf 

leqxHM&^to  sitnalionsiiiVDhqi^spq)ectedai^^  The 

mandatf*  rtf-rt^  rmrt  ic  pmtertwwi  nftfv*  Mft^mti^  ^mi^n^Hy  onAiht-  appw^^w^^^  ?f  ifar  rriimml(?) 
TmynVped  -flimngh  Ae  appligation  oftramed.  prpgrammed  Teaciion  and  tagrieg  d«»qgm>H  tn  gtahnf» 

flieatDalion,iednceteDsioD,  siq]|gessoveneactioa2^  snzroidex 
wilhoot  "vic^cDce  or  lesistaiKy 

tiie  Boston  Hari)or  and  eufoiui^marilniig  laws  ai^ 

I^wsof&eCaainmweal&aDdoidiiHiicfts  oftheQty  ofBostcm  as  tfaey  pertain  to  Aese  waters. 
Ancillary  dnties  mdnde  qjedaHzed  searchtec^ 
in  or  sear  die 'watEx. 

-g^v'TP  iKryarr^rtng  Tn^rtP-rialg  arp  -fhrmd  and  pmvidff<;  -fhr  ihf-.  pjtfmvTnPTit  aT>H  prrvwmHn^n  nf -OTnlatrnn*; 

of  environnieixtal  laws  pettazning  to  ^  stCHage,  izans^^ 

Agency  and  otfaer  govemmfint  and  jiiivate  agencies 

Sec  73*6      Monated  Support  Pait:  Provides  hopsingj  care  and  tEanspoftafaon. 
for  ^poficemoxsits  assigned  to  ^Moimted  Patrol  Qfficeis  of  eadi  Distil  Also,dq;d0ys1iie 
hoisesasieqniredty-flieAiea/DistnctConmwTidersfadail^ 
special  events. 

Sec  7  3.7  Airfi^^angVktocePffi^IscamipriarfQfiin^^ 
clothed  officers  ^^bosenaissioii  is  to  disn^xifaeoiganfT?^ 

activity  and  antisocial  befaaviig  of  gangs  toon^cfiiected  and  Tieig^hoahood-tesedpoligng 
strate^es. 
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SccSJ)  BTOEATJ  OVINVESTICATrVE  SERVICES 

Boxeaa  of  investigative  Services  oveoeesliie  acttvidfis  Gf  investigative  divisioos,  units  and  secdoos 

Investigations  Division,  AeDn^CoiitiolDivisiaD,  and  IfaeTec^^  A 
principal  lesponsilnlity  is  ensoiing  to  Ifae  most  cfle^^ 

cooidinalicMiwfli  the  partner  borean^distiicts  and  nnits  of  the  de^  . 
effective  investigative  services.  Tbs  Bnrean  also  has  tiie  iespon?>ibility  fcr  ensurii^  that  pioper 
liaisGn  is  maintained  vddi  tbe  many  Federal,  State  and  local  departme 
cGOceined  "wilii  aE  of  die  aspects  of  ^  cnmxnal  investigation  process. 

In  addition  to  tiaeStyrintFindfTifsStaf^iqiOTting  to  1^ 
Services,  aie  tiie  foHowii^ 

Sec&l         MAJOR  INVESTTGATTONS  DIVISION: 

Re^onsible  for  condncting  investigations  of  cmninal  acdTxty  by  bodi  in£^ 

groins.  RrijiMiiiitMii/^gntinfiiTim^  trf  ofj  jii  iKiitieR- 

invesdgativesiqjport  to  ^ScfEblkCoimtyDistzict  Attorney.  The  Division  indodestbe  following 
Units: 

SecSJJ.       Major  Case  Unit:  Cmidnctsiirvestigatifmsof  cmmnalaclivilyb^ 
in^bly  organized  and  discq)iinedgroi^Tnrindins*gai^  and/or  niembeB 

as  extoition,  faribety,  T^dnte  collar  csznes,  poxnogr^)fay,  gamblizig,  hgadring,  "feuciiis**  and/cf 
illegally  sopplyix^  drags,  we^xms,  ccmtzaband,  finits  of  crimfis  and  df^srwtpd  o&oses  inMGJ^ 
di 272,  s.  99,  and  oliiBr  cmnes  as  directed. 

Responable  for Ibe  ideotificatiaQ,  of  criiiiinHl  ^uups  and  xnamtaining  a  database  on  socfa  groins. 

Provides  o&cr  cozmnands  with  infonnatiocL  on  the  cnme  pf^teotial  in  ibsii  Areas/Distiicts  and 
assists  District  Detectives  wi^ii  angoii^  investigations. 

In&rdieEance  of  its  investigative  reqxmsibilities,  it  maintains  active  fiaiscm  and  coordinates  widi 
o^ier  local,  state,  and  federal  law  enforcement  agendes  and  Tnaini-jiiHg  cOTfidendal  fles  in 
corgnnction  'wxth'die  InteQigence  UniL 
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SCC.SX2  IirtriKgeneeTIirifclsTeqxwtgWefiy 

analymg  iiifiji  matim  on  individiials  and  gmnps  -who  grg  gngaged  m  erimfnal  aerivyty  "afedi  Tnay 

advecseiy  effect  liie      of  BostosL 

Ibis  i]xCamiatija&  siiaU  be  iitOized    &  De^^ 

and  any  dvfl  border  fffiyririglfae  City.  Serves  as  tiiefiaisoQ  between  Federal,  State  and  Local  lave 

wifnrRgment  agmrifigfer'AftflmhangftOif  grrtiea]  iirtdKge»i<»iiifiM7i^^naianHigTi^^vtnciK^»fhr 
ftfwwfaff!ring1inggt^ijs»aanents  and  in  eoorffinatjon  vri^  the  PftKee  PrinrmwCTnav'T'g  f>ffi«*  nigmfewy 

PiotBCtian  SectioD,     evainatiDg  secQzily  needs    Ibose  pe^^ 
fi^mes>  doDiestic  and  fi'*r?-i^n  ^ff^itl*'^'''*'-^  visibn^  ^le  uiy 

Sec&L3  UceBscdPraBjsesTlirit:  KeqxBisibleforlfaecaatmQal 

insspection  and  timmt*  f ftsr  cofnjT''Rinicy  to  liie  **^mh^  of  tbose  licenses  ii'f^j^^d  \jy  ih^  Xjcensm^ 
BoepioftfasQ^afBostnn,atidMagm!r^  Office  of  CoDSomerAffe  To 

jtwidft  itiTOfiliyitivft  and  a<liniiil«<iativg  gu£ipfnl  tn  Area  and  THgtrirt-  PfimmandfTg  to  1^  T.if!<»ngTT»g 

Board,  and  Mayor's  QfSoe  of  Cousiuua  Afbas  and  Licensins  Also  leqxmsibie  for  ensaiii^  the 

zeceq>t  and  recording  of  "^olatians  fiswarded  by  Areas  and/or 

^  licensing  Board  and  ^  Moor's*  Office  of  Coosmner  Af&ns  and  Ucensio^  Di^ 

SecSX4  IMstwctA1teniey*s  Office  Pnifc  Provides  invesrigati^ 

support  to  ^  Suffolk  Coonty  District  Attocney  ill  ijbepiosecation  of  cases  isvoiving  <"ga"'^»^ 
fTTTTy*  fmd  fffhffr  5r*^t^Ti7^  jyimpcfigghnng  ag  dii'Prt«»d  OxHdinates  tibfisc  activities  ^xith  tfae  M^OF 
Case  Unit  of  the  Boston  Police  DepartmenL  Assists  in  ;diecoQr£nadon  of  renditkHiprocee£ngs 
and  otiter  idated  coDTt  matters. 

Sec.&2  INVESnGATtVE  PLANNING  PTVTSlONt 

Provides  logistical  asastarice  to  fee  BcteanQiief  and  Assistant  BoreanQaefii^ 

fywatinnal  TW'f'dg  nf  thft  "nqMrtiiieiife  invegtigativtt  ggrvieeg^  dgvelnips  and  mnplaiiftiit?;  invegrigarive 
iiifiiiiiiarinn  ^ygfipmc  tn  cnrtrriinate  iiifiiiniatifm  fiwAe managament  nf  ini/t^gtigatrpetegfinTeeg^ 
pm^d<»g  ailiiiliiiOiufiut*  giinjnii't  tn  aTl  drvrgifrngj  aieaSj  gertinmg  and  ntntg'^PTtWn  the  Rmean-  The 

Divisum  consists  of  tbe  fblkywing: 
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Sec.  S.2JL      Tramingi  Qwidiaatigp  Paifc  Ptovides  adumn^iative 

and  (operational  logistical  suppmt  to     Buzean  Qnef  and  Assistant  Bureau  Qde^  provides 

persoonel  and  Tnamtfriris  a  datahase  oil  such  training-  cammmkates  and  coordmates  'with  ifae  Police 
Afta/jpjpy  anH  Ti^nfTwatini}  ^r^agnys  Grpqp»  CoBuputeT  Trannpg  Segtifflir^  distflbtMtt^  costom  prog^^^""^ 

^Twa^/y^gtTM't^  rfCTielftpgj  cftfrnBriflteg  anH  tnanageg  the nge  nif  ■management  iiifiii iiMrim 

tedmology  williiii  '&e  Bisean;  Tnonitorg  aod  files  Bnrsaxi  attendance  zosters  and  activi^  logs^ 
levigwsandnKnntDrsAeKcenseprainse'vic^^ 

Areas/Districts  and  tiie  Licensed  Premise  Unit;  coders  and  distdbates  licensed  prermse  violati^ 

bodssfoms;  leviews  ami  lecQEds  daily  sc^j^emeot  iq)Gcts 

operates  ifae  Teoazit  Eviction  Program  to  eosme  tiiat  landknis  evict 

nndsr  M.G1^  Ch^ler  139,  sees.  19-20;  acts  as  liaison  between  fte  Boreas 

PazkiDgQedL 

Sec.S3  OMMINAL  INVESTIGATION  DIVISION; 

Rfispcasible  for  cilywide  investigative  sc^ipott  to  scpplenaent  Area/Disttict  investigative  slcAU^es 
anH  management  The  DtvisioQ  coosists  oflbe  following: 

SecSSJl       Commgnitv  Disorders  Unit:  Coordinates  the  Dqwrtmenf  s 

TTT''*^gTTtt»^  Wf\  fiHd  aCtPTti*^  fffH^TmiHg  Vi?r-arria<»»<1  py*7/i«»fn^  apA  trr^Tpt»e  jp  xnhirh  ffttiwng* 
rig^Tt^  f^axff*  twn  infijn^i»A  rrprm  Ky -pinlenftf^  tliieaH^  trr  h5ira«ment  Hqs  Uioit  alSO  ZOeetS  wxUl 

tatiiiiiiuiihy  groups  aod  leaders  to  ^g^'wgg  pid^ic  safety  problems,  and  conducts  liaiiiing  and 
devdops  strategies  to  prevent  fotme  acts  ofbias-ielatBd  violence. 

Sec.S3«2      Homicide  Unit;  Investigates  and  ptepaies  cases  for  Grand  Jnrv 

jm»cen»arirm  em  all  tifrmvriHeg  crw^rinnc  Ae»aiAx  genniic  accanHg  anH  >MttwT*»H  rihildren  easeg  rn 

vi^difte  victimisindaz^erof  deatiL  Tbel^nt  makes  investigations  of  deatii  at  tiie(fizectioa  of 
^  District  AttooiBy  or  Medical  Ezazninei,  as  wdl  as  ^  iixvestigation  of  Ibe  sadden 
in&nts  orlbose  ^)parentiy  stiDbCTL 

'  Sec.833      Semal  Assault  Unit:  Responsible  for  ifaecoorgnation  and 

siq)ervision  of  all  Department  invest^ations  coDcenxing  Tspo,  attempted  rape  and  sex  ci  inies. 

Sec.&3«4       Domestic  Violeiicc  Unit;  Manages  ifae  police  lesptmse  to  victims  of 
domestic  violence  azid  provides  tedmical  assistance  to  local  districts  and  o&er  mnts.  Tbe  XMt 
provides  spesikas  for  dvic  and  edryational  gronps  i^on  request,  and  also  ynfrnitfriry;  a  cozztizmous 
liaison  'wifii  agendes  iirvolved  in  medical  and  psydiological  aid  to  victizns. 

Sec  S3JS       Genera]  Investiggtions  Unh:  Is  responsble  for  citrrwide 
investigatiozis  of  fomdnlent  azid  larcenous  sdiemes,  &e  cocsdination  and  investigation  of 
extzadxtion  azid  zendztiCT.  px>ceediz]gs  azid  odier  crimes  as  directed. 
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Sec.S3^  Ar5<»Sqiiad:Isieq>QngMeferli>gim»griggrintnft^ 
Fixe  IinresdgatiaQ  IMtrAzscm  Sqoad  is  called 

Sec,&3.7  AntpSqnaAIsieqiQnsaieferatywideTnve^ 
Shops'*,  ^Kft-iiEgs  XDOtQT  vi^ncie  insurance  fiand. 

the  Distzicts/Umts  aixi  ^  Courts 'wxfim 
^ -wiiere  they  zeside  (7  are  hdd  m  custody. 

Sec.83i>      Area  Investigative  Units  (A»1 .         Aiea  detectives  are 
leqwnsiblefolfaeperfnrrmnceafsndiigyestigat^ 

Detective  Siqpervisor.  lin^estigadflasixidDdeeosnnz^tiiatcniQesoeQes  are  secured;  iden^ 
preserving  evidence;  jgoper  dassTfiratifm  and  clearance  of  crimes  occnzring  in  &e  areas  and 
assistascein^prosecudoiiizL^CcMirts.  Area  Detective  Si^ervisors  are  jomtiy  accountable  &r 

an  T^nrmriAf^.  anH  Signal  Aggmfe  inwHfJig^rtiang  •oAth  thft  gppmprigte  ^v»rialWin1  irwifg  Aiea 

detectives  are  lespcoaUe  &r  OGO^dete  a  tinu^  fbllow^^  ixives^ 

dearanceof  rgy^rtaf^  grimgg  fifin^ifitent  with  fhe  TTnifriim  fVnnft  Pqwtg^  nmAnrtrn^  tnttJTvwtw  nf 

witpessesA^idiiiis  and  conducting  mtsnpgatioiDs/  idendficatiaBS  of  suspects;  oomi^ete  aod  accurate 
liLepdidlion  of  ifae  investigated  matter  fiir  trial;  cpsurnig  that  "witpesses  are  piopeily  notified  and  diat 
diqr  are  present  in  Cour^  eiisui  I  ng  that  aBevidemy  is  sinlabl^  piepaied  and  presented  to  the  Courts. 

Sec&4        D1RUC  CONTROL  DTVISIONr 

Is  responsible  far  ciQywideenfbroemeat  of  titeMassadiusettsC<mtrDDed& 
94Q,developnient  and  ini^eiiifintation  of  dn^^datedpid^ic  education 

pnblK        prT*?at<» iirganiratTfing  invnlvaH  in  Hie  jwevwil irm  anH  gnyitml  mf  dT"g  UteDivisUHl 

also  indudes  the  fallowing: 

SecS.4J.      Prng Control  Unit  BesponaUefbrcitywideeDfaroennitofTlie 
Massadmsetts  Controlled  Substance  Act  (Cbq)ter94C). 

SecS.4^       Central  l>rBgl>e|M>sitoTv;Req>Qnsifaie  far  Aetianq)^^ 

sa^^uarding  of  sodi  drugs  until  "die  court  issues  a  £nal  (Ssposidoii  order. 

Sec.S.43      FinandaJ  Evidence  OflBce:  Responsible  ferieeeqit  of  all  monevs 
seized  puf^^nn"'  to  MGX.  Chaptar  94C,  section  47  and  "die  deposX  of  such  funds  in  tbe  Bos^ 
Police  Dq>artinent  Drag  Evidence  Account  Ensures  conq>iiaiiceiwidi  such  oidets  as  die  court  ^lall 
issn*^  r^arding  "frnai  di^xjsidon  of  such,  'ft™^^ 
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Sec&4^      Task  Force  lAaisani  RegxHigble  fer  ^<iMgtH»ftiit  of  officers  tn  taglr 
forces  of  other  ^endes  and  fig  coonfinatkm  of  la^ 
actxvily. 

Sec&5        THE  TECHNICAL  SERVICES  PTVISrON; 

Responsible  for  obtain1»Sj  ptesa  vLog  and  apa^Ting  physical  evideDce  for  eventnal  court 
presentatioD.  and  for  assisting  in 'fee  <4^w»injnyiffyit  nf  tprjmiqiw»c  i^y^  jiijpr^»Anr^  •fir  **fipTtT?f*  frimf* 
scene  seardL  The  Division  incindes  fee  foBowing  units: 

Sec&SJ.    J^^stislMl: Maintains  custody  ofandensores fee contintnty  of 
evideoceforfeepn>secntioiiof  cases  i&v^ndijQrBaims  discharged  by  a  nieni^^ 

turrtijitxBinpn  ^  -trainipg  rirpraffrir^  t<  ffgafi^irwfl  hylix*  a  TVyjititwnil  "RaHigricngn  Maintainc 

costody  and  cantroi  of  aU  firearms  coming  into  fee  possession  of  Dqiartznem 

reason.  ^vgTmt^egflT^^pTnv^^^egg«pg^f  tegfroBTBiyTin  ttmnn^  fiiaaimg  anH/firMiiiiiiiimlifin  emrm>g 

into  feeir  custody. 

Sec  &Si2      Crime  Laboratory"  Unit:  Provides  scieolific  analysis  of  |Ai3rsical 
evidepce  collected  from  fee  scags  of  crime  and  from  sospects  at  fee  crime  scenes. 

Sec  8.S3      IdcMtificatioit  and  JPhotograpliv  Unffc  Processes  and  mainlaias  files  . 
of  photogr^dis  and  finggpmiis  of  prisoner;.  Re^xmds  to  crime  scenes  to  take 'videorecoidix^  or 

SdllpihOtOgEqdlS.  Prrv»Pig»»grimTw*cffgnftgatiHpi^  ^1.11) 
for  latent  fingerprints.  AHiriimgterg  pnlygrapli  gicaiiiiimlifing  ag  Htrwrtiw^  MaintaitK  a  in<<gn 

identification  section  fiH^  the  dectronic  stooge  of  suspect  ifeotos. 

Sec&S»4      Warrant  Units  Acts  as  a  clcauiiglJOQse  for  all  warrants  and 
suxnznonses.  Respons&le  fig  distribulicm  and  service  retncosbetweeii  the  coorts,  ofeer  agencies  and 

fee  Pff^Vtprriffnt 

.  ^  Sec  ZJSJS      Missing  Pwsons/ETploited  Chadren  Unit:  Respcnsible  fiir 

leceiviiig,  disseminatii^  aiid  filii^  of  pesonal  infiHxnation  obtained  relatr^ 
bemissing.  The IMt cooidiuaies fee documemalion, entry, canceDatiaii, and follow-qp 
investigation  of  an  nnssiz^  persons  rq>a!rted 'Wife  the  Deiecti^  TheUnit 
ensoresliiat  missing  person  infiamationrecdyed  win  be  reoHded  and 

State  and  Federal  agencies.  Upon  fee  retomoffee  missing  person,  the  xnissing  person  report  "will  be 
canceled  Ihrou^NCIC  so  feat  fee  Federal  Clearin^iise  file  may  be  cleared. 
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Sec.9.0  BDREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

Kqxjitixig  diiecdy  Id  ^  SiQxniitendent^^ 
Bureau  of  Adnnmsdative  Sendees  is  leqKHis^ 

activities  of  ^le  DqjartnienL  TVpigftn^  awrf  Sgrtirmg  m-ganfyiwl  -onrtiin  lUfj^  fii^w»an  i^**^  ^^jfll  tfap 

management,  peB(Hmd»  fiscal,  nmitttnmiKiR,  uHnmiinicatiop,  procnrBmPitf,  apd  licepsiiig  fanctians 
ttflemive  mamaer  possible. 

In  addition  to  fteSiq)eTTTitendaTfsStaf^  imits  iqwrting  Id  the  Siipa  it  iiwi  idffnt,  Bnrean  of 
Investigative  Seroces,  inclnde  the  fi>lIov?ing: 

Sec9J         TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  DIVISION  ffoBce  Acaiiimv^ 

Rqxgtir^  to  &e  Superiiitendeatj  tits  Djiector  of  &e  DqMilHienfs  Traiuiiig  and  Edncation  Divisioii, 

llnoDg^  liie  Bostm  Police  Acadenxy,  provides  exteo^ 

oontinooos  baas.  Ilietiaiiiii^  encompasses  a  broad  cmricnk<rfsabjectmattg 

m-«M*rvir!ff  anH  cpfi^}r;7fA  traitinig  Most  of  tbc  tzazmi^  is  pTOvided  at  the  Police  Academy  OT  at 

qiectahreH  traimng  gfteg  gneh  ag Ihft  fiiHui  ing ratiggj  p.aninft  trahnng  feciTily^  mftntitM^  trafnmg 

&d]it7  and  area  coO^es,  imivecities,  and  cotpoiateliaizmig  cent^ 
Tlie  Division  inchides  the  following  units: 

Sec.9J^      Bostpn  PoBcc  Academy;  The  Academy's  Haimng  piogiam.  inchuBng  fee 

Ppffrmt  TTatTWTtg  ■frmrtifm  ig  mnfii  a»pmvi<iing  all  pgmmix*!  igith  a  ihnmngh  nnA*i0^iMl4Tig  rrF 

cuueat  issues  "^ricfainqact  policing 'witfairi  fee  City,  as  wdl  as  eadi  ofScei's  ic^  in  applyli^ 
Dgjaiiiiient  policies  and  eflectivdy  cdiijyiug  out  feeir  duties.  The  tzaizxizig  involves  a  sedes  of 

enmpTgg  tnaiiiiii^  enr»jvingntg  cnmtwnmg  ggtpftripntial  and  partiiiijiiilivt*  eamreigeRj  U»eliires>j 

(Sscossions,  testily  and  fiddeaceroises  used  to  provide  peg(Hmd\<dfe  the 
TmdfTSTffnding  to  assmne  yarions  TBsponalalitifis 

'  Sec9Xll    Program  DevdofmientSccaoii:  Provides  a  clear 

undestandmg  of  fee  skiDs,  procedures,  leguiations  and  laws  "v^udL  are  gei^^ 

enfrweement  pgrtftnnpj 

Sec9.L2        Tedmical  Tr*mT^g  (T^**  F.^"y)   np»ratt»g  lW>  pnHr>»  1?  any* 

dgygiopF  •firparm  Standards,  and  coonfinates  a  fiw^rm  qualificaticHi  ii^»t""g  program. 

Sec9J3      AndioAlsnal  Unit;  Produces  traiiiing  and  infonaatitmal  videos  and 

hmadfstgf*;  iTTnrm^  vifWx;  rm  Rngton  nahlevi<aon   This  Uuit  also  piovides  video  taping  ServiceS  for 

rn^pg:  scene  investigations,  line  ups,  demonstrations  and  ^lecial  events. 
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Sec.9.1i2      Recnrit JProcessing Pnifc Pmryssps all poKee ^yHfantc  in«jri wn^ ^^ppKrante 
<m^^?pHcaticHi  package,  tabes  qiplicantpbotogr^ito 
we££3lGsanmtalatm.  The  IMt  also  assists  mlxiid^ouiKiinvestigatiops  of 
under  the  oveiag^  of  Ibe  Of5ce  of  IntBmal  Investiga&osis,  TiileiiMl  ASsirs  Div.,  by  cooqalixig 

mf^nal  iiifm m>i<ifm  ju wuuic fftwp]4'iyiii«»»f  TPfnrrig^  pitgyUiHK  wiiiiini:*!  rpiftnis  f^r^  1X1  additlOD, ibS 
TTrnt  f»ftrtrHingt<>c  Mjiih  ■riw*  "Rfff-rwit  Training  Sfiffrion  mder  tfie  Htreetinn  nrf  ltv>  Trarnrng  apH 

Edocatiosi  ^viaoQ  CoaniiaDder. 


RfipoaingtD^1Sq)mTTtffT¥temti^^ 

Scc.92         FLEET  ^lANAGEMENT  DIVISION:  Re^xmsible  for  acqmsrtion.  repair. 
iiLaiiit««iiijiir<»  an^  wTVP»ntmy  nf pftKftf*  'p*»>nrf#Kt  The  DhrisKHL OHuiBCts Ibs xBseardi and |s^)ax^ 
of^edficatkaistDprocnreeqpqHPfintfbrtfaeD^att^^ 

vdnde  acddfrrts,  anndffat  Tcpacts,  and  has  a  iqH  wsaiMlrve  serve  on  Ifae  Dqwrrmenf  s  AcddfTTt 
RsviewBoazd.  TbsiyhiacaiisaboTespoDsS^ 
Departnient  vidndes    outside  parties,  aod  mai^^ 
leiatiz^  to  D^aitment  vdndes. 

Sec.93         COMMUNICATIONS  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION;  ReqxmsiMfi  far  Ae 

^'^miiifinii^^aiiflng  and  elfitfiff^^*^ 

eqa^HDSOL  Mamtany;  imA  npmit^  HfiA  CfrmmanH  pngte.  SdsmtS  ZeCOZinDfiOdatiaQS  and 

spa:.iCtsifi<.ms  for  new  equipiiieuL  Coonfinates  closely  wi&BJ.S.  Area  G,&eOpemd<aisDivisian 
and  infonnation  Systems  Gioi9> 

Sec  93A      Mobfle/PoTt.  ffjajjfftey^Bce  Unit:  Tnstalls,  removes,  programs 
and  zepaixsmobfle  radios,  partahiezadios,p^es  and  nK>bik  data  terminals.  . 

Sec93^  FiddEqmtHDentMaiiB*Hr'i^W*"^'*^"^i*^^ 
programs  field  fet|nipiitgnt  ^^Kiti  as  base  stations,  rWjQvers^  aitfSDnaSy  ia£o       buedtli  v*vUin^ 

gqmprrtfjit  aod  T^**^aT  gimc 

"  Sec.  933  OperatiaasSopportI}irit;InslaIls.TEpahsffl^ 

eqofflnflpt  'wiflnn  the  operalicHis  cgoter  mrhvfmg  base  stations^  control  statioBS,  receives, 
etHii|Mi^iurs;  pagfng terminak  TTP  S  systems,  system  aHMiiMiKi  and cQQtFol  eqnijHHent, lo^iz:^ 

TPfymWg  TPpTrv4np«»rg  <«m»a1  ^rwJawt  TPftaTl  Tecnfrrigr«;  tgjephnn<*  emtrnl  Iwipc  TTY  ma<4nw>g  anH 

Other  rdafied  eqa^nnenL 

Sec  93.4      VAide  EmCTgeacv  Svstens  Unit:  Installs,  removes  and 
rq)azcs  eqmpnent  installed  in  "die  Department,  iriclndTTis  radios,  celloiarphcmes,  mobile  data 
tfrmTTwls,  stolen  vdncle  recovery  systems,  emergency  li^rts,  sirens  and  PA.  systems. 
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See.93JS      Voice Svstgm^ ^aiptmai^ Thti*-  TT>ctnTi«>      TTrrrn  ytti^ 
tdqiboneequipuieui  located  mpoKcefedlidesiDc^ 

egnipmenT  and  UPS  sysiHus  Ai<y>tHp  jMiiiJuwj*aTiH  iii^iiitMiLji>ff(»ffrFarrmarh4Tv»c  Re^joosiUe  fisr 

■rtv*  pinn»TtiTB»tvw  K'i'iwij'-ii        A«|uHiii*»nl  "MyrttfT   AT^T  anH  fdh^rpytpalip-pipyy^rirg  Initiates 

dssnges  of  Bae  treatment,  adfitiai  of  new  Snes  and  removal  ofBaes  aod  caiif^Iug  bailing. 

Sec.  93-6       ]pu»#j  gPM^y  Services  Section::  Operates  and  n»^''n^it.  ^>edal 

geaKTfttnr.  Maiixtaizis  aod  d^doys  CR>wd  cgoIzqI  hanififfti 

SecM         VArnrrn^  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION:  ResponsiMe 
pjyyHMtKtn  of  tiie  capital  budget  aixi  Ibe  eacecctiaD.  of  the  Csiital  I^an,  for  all  maizitenaDce  and 
aittT^fi/w;  of bcdldiz^s.  Hie  Divisksi  tpriiilffs  ifae  fcdlowmg  units: 

Sec.  9.4  J      New  Hcadgnarters  Section!  RftsporraWe  fig  coorfrnaTms 
the  ^'^HEv<MKti<m  of  thfi  Headtioaitezs  T^niMmg 

Sec.9A2  ^BM^Sii^.sd.S^^^&Q^R'e^'ossiUefis-lbe 
pi^niiino  prepazation  aitd  esscffikni  of 'die  Department's  capita]  plan. 

Sec  9.43      Facffitieg  ^ahttgtanee  Xj^ifc  Re^XHisiUe  &r &e  iqMH  and 
maintsoance  of  all  poike  •fRfntirtfy; 

Sec.  9 A4  FUffi-M'ai  fffatnfwtaixe  TTait:  Rs^nnabie  to  install, 

deyaiiiiient  hnfldrnss. 

Sec.  9.4.5  3ss^S^aBgIl!2t:Re^CTSi^  for  Ifae  care  and  deaim]^  of 

fecLHties. 
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Sec9^        HUMAN  RESOPRCTS  DTVISION; 
lbs  Honian  Resources  Division  las  tiieiespQDgbi^^ 

az^ioyees  are  provided  fbe  best  inzoedicai  aiidreccmis  sq^x^  dndng  tbeir  police  depamnent 
careers.  IlatinhiiingaiidenqAoyiiKaittkough  toigHien^ 

iiifi II mjiliftn  TytrvKxaty  tn  TnaTw*  infamwr}  A»ri«afm<;  ahnnt  matters  flffecring  -rtigm  anA  lfw»n>  ^aTrnli«»g 
Thg>  fifpigriip  •prrmAp<  itrfwrmatinn  n^attiing  1«ngfits  (snch  as  lieaWi  p1an<  inqiraiw*  )  llTT^ltll 
anri  TOrfln«»gfi^  arw^  tnaintaing  rf>crerA^  irnm  hiring  ihmngh  fte  Tgrirement  HfM'JiiiiMiinng  *»p^Tniyp^»c 

career.  The  DrvisioQ  provides  medical  oversi^it  of  any  ocKflie-job  heahh  or  irgnry,  and  off-&e^ob 
heaUfa  or  injury  thai  affects  the  employee's  ability  to  weak.  TheDixeetDrisie^)onsiblefor 
wK^iiiiiiiiig  and  devdoping  poli^,  drafHrrs  vibsK  up<,yssaiy  Role  or  Special  Order,  on  en^loyinBiit 
and  bea]&  matters  affecting  oui  personnel  Hie  Director  and  division  personndwodcdosdy  with 
Ihg  fThaplaing  artH  T-ywgrm  SectioQS  of  Ifae  Cosnmissiaiier^  QfSce:      tiie  City  of  BostzHi, 

PersGond  OfBce  and  Cconnooweahii  ofMassacimsects,  Department  of  Personndi  Adnmustration: 
and      ^  Pofice  AcadenQT,  Recnnt  investigadon  aiid  Processing  Unit,  and 
Trainiog  Sections. 

Sec.95J       PCTSonncl  Rcsomrces  TInifc  Reqionsible  far  Ae  a/trmTwctrari/tn  rtw* 
"ngjui  imenf  g  Pgrgftttnftl  Ryg^em^  <igx»inpg  standards  and  policieg  -finr  all  persmmel  trancarrifing 

inclnding  liie  estaUi^mient  of  job  ^ledficatians,  recniiln^^ 

lean^disdplinB,retireinentaiidtfaen»3nitoriDgofperscnnelact^       Tbs  Unit  coordinates 
processing  of  all  new  personnel  actions  afifectn^  eastiiigpeisonndaiKimaintaiDS  central  peisound 
files. 

Sec.93Xl    Personndi  Processing  TJnfe  Processes  aH  ^puinititents. 
tiansfers,  promotions,  leaves,  sospensjons,  idireipgnt  farms,  temnnatiops.  Ensures  job  postings  are 
timely  and  appiuptiatdy  disseminated.  Provides  orientatiozi  far  civilian  enq^oyees. 

Sec  93X2    Benefits  Coordinator:  Processes  benefits  for  new  and 
cnnexxt  employees  of     DepartmetiL  Provides  infazmatian  and  processing  far  faeaMi  plans,  and 

ingnrannp^  rivm^  nf  marital  gtatns^  tienefieraries,  deferred  enmpgnsatimi  savings  hmM  Crtt^ 

TTmnnand  irijimffgnt  Is  also  availaUe  to  assistcivilia&  members  oflbeD^jartznentandA^'dieir 
sponsesinptepailiigforiqipeanmcesat^RetirenaentBoard.  • 

Sec.9<52      Medical  Sertices  Unit:  RqxatipgtpAeDiieclig.Ae  Unit 
Head  provides  ocoqjational  healdi  care  and  case  inaiiagBinent  far  an  side  and  ixgii^ 
Coon&iates  wittiihe  Academy  Reamt  Processing  Ihnt  in  arrarigmg  for  medical  examinations  and 
xec(sds  collection  far  police  ^licants.  Ibis  IMt  is  zesponable  far  the  security  and  maintenance 
ofaU  medical  records.  Monrtois  and  ensnres  records  are  kept  Tq>  to  date  and  faat  access  is 
antfaonTgd  personnd  far  ^jpropriatp  reasons  only.  Maintains  a  log  of  all  persons  given  access  to 
such,  files  and.  records  the  name  of  person  and  file's  destination  on  any  files  signed  onL 
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Sec9S3      Stress  Sappert Uait:  Org^razessaiwBjBisssmaBf^oyss 

De^icSz^     eznployees  inujtsK^y  involved  id  or  by  a         tTvv^<*wt  (See  Rule  200). 

In  regards  to  the  ofEcsr  involved  sbootizigs,  serhTOS  Hne  of  doty  isgrzoes  or  death,  and  wlieuevei 
jiBigedDecessaiv  to  assis  c^Qcecs    empkiyees;  waz^ 

RebUmceS  Diviska  to  assist  offitTrS  wript^iyaggand  Aerr-feTrnH#!< 

Sec.  9^      Records  and  Cartral  Attendamee  Mjunuumil  trait:  Maistaiss 
|W5«irLi)H  files  and  rehrtpd  records  fig  all  Depditmaff  emiAoyees  in  a  secuit;  and  safe  nanziei.  is 
respansMe  far  ensnrmg  di)ta.o^iiLite  smrags  (p^iyskal  or  etorooic)  of  ^soks  recoids  in 
axafn;^r>ty  •wen  stanas,  arntrffmce  aad/or  Rate.  Mfmrmrg  ^^Tv^  gnqtreg  rgiLi-Hi4^  am  v^pt  Trp  m 
aadlbar  accessistDaiilliiHiffw]  po^snnnri  fi3rdi>^u]HL=irprayyms(aly.  Maintains  a  log  of  all 
pesons  given  fficess  to  sodi  files  and  leconis  tiie  name  of  pesGc  and  fite's  des&na&on  OQ  a^ 
signed  om  of  dte  iscord  roan.  Manitanis  in  a  secoieniannerattSDdance  records  £i3r  all  swooi  and 
civilian  petscmiel  and  a<iiiMiiiq^>;  tiie  Depanmeofs  Managing  Aosndazse  Program. 

Sec9^        FINANCE  PIVKION:  Respon^'hte  far  tiie  preparajon  of  Ae  ammal 
budgets  of  the  P^ce  Department;  amliiiuril  Int^kiitg  and  TTWHiittHiitt;  ofDepffftmental  espeocfinses; 

OS  Director  are  the  fsBowmg: 

Sec  9^      Pav  rt>n  Uait:  Prepares  and  maintains  reosds  and  files  of  aHpayrc^ 
related  activities. 

Sec  9^      A!'^^T*Rg  Bfyycnsihk  fig  wyonnts  pay^Ae, 

csi&ol  pt'CM:tf3Lires  &s  rwrgipt  of  revenues  cs  isi  mborsta  i  its  its ,  and  uv^tiiite  mooit^ng.  This  Unit 
also  has  responsibility  fss  monztosng  and  ccBSroIlmg  Fedeial,  State  sxl  Piivate  ^wnts 

"  Sec9^      BadgetUait:  RegxTTgabte  fig  tits  prpjHi  <\i'im  and  the  monrmnns  of 

me  D^artmenT  Kidget. 

Sec  9^       Ceatragts  Umfc  Reqwrmnhte  far -fl^e      uration  ami  m»n9^>mmt  nf 
service  ^•'•^n^T^rr^  the  acqmsrd^  and  masagemeifi  of  grants  fiom.  jraiiic  and  ^sivate  sectors; 
cooi;iiiiriiinn  of  all  cqjitai  p'-^""'":^  projects  ^mh  ap^sopdate  City  ageodes. 

Sec  9^      IndemirifieatWjwi  T7mit:  Procyssps  aH  medical  bills  assonffTfd  "witfa 
;r»_mj*»  soSsFed  ^i-duzy  oy  Department  pers^meL 

Sec  9^       Centra]  Cashier  Unit:  Re^xnnsibk  fcr  coIlerTTOg  mcmey  pfnd  to  die 
Deparrmmt  fir  ■ie  fees  of  licenses  and  leuoiTs  puidi^swi  by  tiie  pnbiic 
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Sec.  9^7      Detafl  BflB?^      fayment  TJmfc  Reqsosahie&rbillmgaDd 
processiiig  pa^pmenis  received. 

distnct  peisozmd  cm  a  &ir  and  eqmtabte  basis. 

Sec.  9.6^  Oartral  Artery  B^afl  Section;  Responsible  for  assigmng 
details  for  "file  Central  Acterjr  CQDStzQctKKi  projecL 

fbllowii^  divisioos. 

Sec  9.7         SDP1>Oirr  SERVICES  DIVISION: 

Sec  9.7J  M*^*T  ferriage  Unit;  Investigates  and  processes  all  appIicatiOTS 
forHadmey  Cazzia^  MedaHoos  andHadmej  CazxiagB  Qpezatoi's  licenses  as  wdl  as  siQ)ervising 
AeoperatiaaoftiieHadaieyCaizi^izidusliy  williiulheCity. 

Sec  9.7^       licensjpgUnit;  Investigates,  |aocesses  and  lecc^  all  ^licatiazis 
for  licenses  issoed  by  ^  Police  CofTmrrissioner.  When  appiupiiate,  italso  investigalBS  and  iqxirts 
iqxm  a^licatioDs  for  licenses  and  pemnts  issoed  by  other  Ci^  or  State  a 

Sec9.73      ^seS^SSI  Records  and  momtoisanpa^  fleets  sobmittBdl^ 

stolen. 

Sec  9.7.4      Fidd  Reports  Unit  Reviews,  codes  and  eosoies^  incident  and 
anestr^xmsarepiupedy  fOledontandmueUlj;  rooted  and  prqares  data  received  fiomodifir 
tmits^  iftfyjwiiirftgg  ary^  vgrifieg  flU  ducuujfints  n***'^g^'^fy  fof  Qsnsamnig  computer  tiles  and  delivers 
its  uulpuL  to  tbc  cosnputer  fodlxty. 

'  Sec  9.7.5       Iiyynraneg  Reports  Unit:  Reqxmsible  foi  piepam^  and  issning 

Ttnw^lanpfiffy;  wpmtt;  Tiprm  Teqnest  -frnm  private  individnakj  hignnmrg  cnmjmiiiffg  unA  ^nvmrment 

agencies.  Ileq)aDsa^  for  issoing  good  condnct  latere  for  IfaeDq^ 

Sec  9.7.6  Graphic  Arts  XJmt;  Piepaies  ilks&ations,  Dqartmentfonns, 
graphic  layouts,  cnm&  scene  sketdies  and  otiier  art  woik  as  required  by  the  varioos  iirnt*;  and 
dxvisicHis  of  die  DepartmoiL 

Sec  9.7.7      Data  Collection  Uirit:  Re^xmsible  for  the  data  injmt  of  all  arrest 
data  and  performed  overtime. 
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Sec9.7«8      ^fafl  Service  Unit:  Rjeq)Qasibte£brsoitiz^aDd£stzibatianof 

Sec.9.7^      Arefaives S<ctkm:  Eososs ^ ^jpropdate stoage ofEP J), 
historical  data,  in  a  safe  and  secore  kwatkin  xnnfer&s  piopei  comiitkHS. 

Sec9.7d0     Special Profecte Section:  Coortfipatesqiedal prgyegteferihg 

Bnreao. 


Sec.9.7Jl      False  Ahrm  Unit:  Reviews  felse  alamigMrts  and  bTDs  Tte^Hgent 
parties  as  reqmxed  by  Qty  QidinaDce. 

Sec.9^         CI^mUL  SDPPLY  DTVISION: 


si^part^&ncdoQSof  anBiiieaas,I^yiaaDS,UnilsandSe^^  These 

gnppKeg  awH  «»qrnpnv»nt  wHl  mritnA*^  hnt  are  Ttnt  Hmhad  tr>.,  pnKee  etpijwriffnt  Mrff»wirit^ 
TTiarh4TV»g  arw^  nffir*>  gnpj%lw»c  >mnf<?ng  Tnaintwmin!**  anH  jawitnrial  cnp^?J4*»c   TbS  (fivisiCHl  IS  aiSO 

le^ponsible  for  legolar  a<in>inifar^iivfe>  rqxsrts  to  Bureau,  DivisiaD,  Area/District  and  Unix 

i!»Miiiii^ii/4^nrf  gnppK#»ganHeqrnpnv^TTtfrt^^ 

Ibe  Divisim  is  also  the  zepositay  fer  an  evidence  and  lost^fi^^ 
Depdilmeiitforsafidffieping,andfaAestoc^e,invqit^ 

in  accordance  vn6i  siHtulft  and/cg  coort  order.  TlieDrvisKKiisaisoiespoosiUefEircoonfinating&e 
Sec  9.8J.      AdmiaisiraUve  Support  Unit: 


See.9A1.1     Eqnipiaept  Acqnisitions  Section:  Reqwamble  forthe 
acqaisitiop,  inventory  and  di&lMiiTiitgnqit  of  tiie  ngwraiaiy  eqnipment  to  suppuLithe  &nctioas  of  die 
DepartniexiL 

"  Sec.9.&X2     Office  Sopplies  Section;  Reaponablfi  aognisiliQP- 

secticos. 

Sec.9.i8X3     BirildingSiippfies  SectiomRflspopgHeferacqmsiti^ 
inventory  and  di^Tursement  of  necessary  sillies  fOT<^)eratii]g  the  Depanrnenfs  bdldings. 

Sec.9..8JL4    Patroiyinvestigative  SoppBes  Section:  ReqxmsiMe  fortfae 
acqmsidon,  inventory  and  disbursement  of  sillies  necessary  to  suppufi  die  patrol  and  investigative 
segments  of  tiie  DepartmenL 
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RT7T.F.  101 


Sec9^      Lost/FoandPioticHv  Thrifc  Receives  and  investooes 
of1fasptupai>  according  to  the  slMuiaryieqmremenls  at  the  ^j^iic^^  PardcqatBsixiliie 

Sec.9A3      Esz^o^II^ieceives  and  secores  evidence  obtained 
sodiimtil  an  qjpraiaiate  depaitzxieotal  Gxdei 


P(^ice  CconziisaoDS 
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BOSTON  POLICE  SHOULDER  PATCH 


A.D.  -1630,  WHEN  BOSTON  WAS  FOUNDED  AS 
A  TOWN. 

CHARTERED  111.1822  AS  THE  CITY  OF 
BOSTON. . 
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THE  BOSTON  POLICE  DEPABTMENT 


BOSTON  POLICE  BADGE 
ISSUED  1959 

Latin  Xjiscription  at  top  of  badge  reads:  "MAY  GOD  BE  WITH  US 

AS  HE  WAS  WITH  OUR 
EATHERS." 

Inscription  at  bottom  of  badge  reads:       Established  as  a  Sovereign 

City  in  (A.D.)  1822 
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ilMERiCaElICY  NUMBERS 


WRArTRER  EMERflENrV  TETJRPHONE  NUMBERS 

City  ofBoston  Snow  Center  635-3050 

Mayor's  24-Hoiir  Service  635-4500 

Elderly  Commission  635-4362 

Bureau  of  Field  Services  343-4300 

Police  &  Fire  Emergencies  911 

i     OTHER  AGENCIES 


Boston  Edison 

262-4700 

Boston  Gas 

523-1010 

Commonwealth  Gas 

1-800-572-9300 

Fuel  Assistance  (ABCD) 

357-6012 

Boston  Water  &  Sewer 

330-9400 

City  ofBoston  Tow  Lotr 

635-3900 

Boston  City  Hospital 

534-5000 

Poison  Caita- 

232-2120 

Code  Enforcement 

635-4896 

(umhoveled  sidewalks) 

MBTA 

722-3200 

(roiae  schedule  info) 

Massport 

973-5600 

(Logan  Ir^ormation) 

MDC  PoHce 

727-5114 

State  Police 

523-1212 

Central  Artery  Tunnel 

CAT-Heip 

National  Weather  Services 

WE6-1234 
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FEB-03-1995    17:37  INFORMflTIONflL  SERUICES 


617  343  4481 


P. 03/^ 


t  ■ 


EATHERING  THE 
ORM  IN  BOSTON 


ARKING  REGULATIONS  &  INFORMATION 

Never  park  witimi  20  feet  of  an  intersectioiL  Parking  within  20 
feet  of  an  intersection  is  dangerous  and  illegal  year-round. 
This  restriction  is  especially  critical  during  the  winter  months 
-when  emergency  vehicle  turning  access  may  be  blocked  by  the 
combmation  of  heavy  snow  on  the  streets  and  cars  parked  too 
close  to  the  comer. 

You  may  park  your  car  No  Further  than  one  foot  from  the  curb, 
regardless  of  snow  conditions. 

You  must  ensure  that  cars  parked  in  driveways  on  your 
property  do  not  extend  onto  the  sidewalk  or  street 

Persons  with  resident  paridng  stickers  on  their  vehicles  must 
have  their  car  cleaned  off  and  their  parking  sticker  visible  to 
passerby  witiiin  twenty-four  hours  after  fee  end  of  a 
snowstorm. 

If  a  car  is  disabled  on  a  City  of  Boston  street  and  is  blocking 
the  roadway,  the  owner  of  the  car  is  responsible  for  having  it 
removed  as  soon  as  possible.  If  private  towing  services  are 
^mavailable,  call  the  Snow  Center  for  assistance. 

;  CITY  OF  BOSTON  ORDINANCES  require  that  residents  and 
busmesses  must  make  sidewalks  abutting  their  property 
passable  within  three  hours  after  the  end  of  a  snowstorm, 
between  sunrise  and  sunset  When  shoveling  or  snowblowing 
out  cars  or  driveways,  d  not  throw  snow  back  into  roadway; 
pile  it  behind,  or  in  front  of  your  vehicle,  or  at  the  edge  of  the 
sidewalk.  "Throwbacks"  are  costly  in  terms  of  dollars, 
manpower,  and  public  safety. 
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htiJS-liU-iyys>    lY:jtl  IN-LWTflTIONRL  SERVICES 


617  343  4481 


P.04-/05 


!  CITY  OF  BOSTON  STORM 
CENTER 

The  storm  center  is  staffed  by  a  team  of  City  Departments 
mciuding  Public  Works,  Transportation,  Parks  and  Recreation 
and  tiie  ^Mayor's  24-Hour  Service  as  weU  as  representatives 
from  Boston  Edison,  Boston  Water  &  Sewer  and  the  MBTA. 
Public  Safety  Departments,  mcluding  Boston  Police,  Fire  and 
Emergency  Medical  Services  are  also  represented  in  the  snow 
center.  This  team  wiU  respond  to  aU  storm-created  problems 
including  '  '  ' 
outages. 


plowing  requests,  dovmed  tree  limbs  and  power 


■In  the  event  of  a  hurricane,  flood  or  other  natural  disaster,  the 
Storm  Center  will  be  open  and  fiilly  staffed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  constituents. 


SNOW  CENTER 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

& 

ENVIRONMENT 
OF 
POLICING 


INSTRUCTOR:  P.O.  JOHN  WELLS 
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TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION 

DIVISION 


PARfTNERShip  O  pRoblEM  SoMnQ  PrEVCNTION 


HISTORY  OF  THE  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  DIVISION 


The  first  Boston  Police  School  was  established  in  1931  on  November  16,  under  Police 
Commissioner  £.  C.  Hultman  and  Governor  Joseph  B.  Ely.  The  enacting  report  states: 

"For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  Department  and  its  services  to  the 
public,  a  Police  School  (is)  established...  Instructors  for  the  school  are  selected  from  senior 
officers  and  practical  subjects  in  everyday  police  work  are  covered  in  a  thorough  manner,  (as) 
the  duties  of  poUce  are  so  numerous  and  conq)lex  as  to  demand  almost  continuos  study  in  order 
that  officers  may  be  acquainted  with  court  decisions,  proper  procedure,  regulations  and  statutes 
that  they  are  called  on  to  enforce." 

Since  that  time,  training  has  developed  from  lectures  about  those  "practical  subjects", 
to  highly  sophisticated  in-service  programs  and  two  week  specialized  programs:  from 
introductory  police  recruit  training,  which  consisted  of  providing  the  Officer  a  Statute  and  Rule 
book  with  his  equipment,  to  the  complex  recruit  training  now  in  place. 

Over  the  past  62  years  the  role  of  the  Police  School  has  expanded  with  the  demands  of 
Law  Enforcement  Training  ,  and  also  the  need  to  address  the  educational  and  training 
requirements  of  all  department  employees.  To  meet  this  expanded  role  and  function,  the 
training  fimction  has  evolved  from  the  Police  School,  to  the  Police  Academy,  to  the  Division 
of  Training  and  Education. 

Since  1985,  the  Boston  Police  Division  of  Training  and  Education,  has  been  housed  in  • 
the  former  Fairmount  Middle  School  in  the  Hyde  Park  section  of  the  city  and  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Deputy  Superintendent  William  J.  Hogan,  who  for  many  years  was 
Commander  of  the  Academy  and  mentor  to  all  the  officers  of  this  department. 

At  this  facility  the  Department  provides  con5)rehensive  training  of  police  recruits  in  a 
year  long  program  that  consists  of  a  six  month  academic  and  practical  academy  and  six  months 
of  monitored  street  assignment.  Upon  graduating  a  recruit  officer  has  earned  24  college 
credits.  The  Boston  Police  Academy  is  the  only  accredited  academy  in  New  England. 

The  Academy  maintains  an  on-going  In-Service  Education  Program  stressing 
Constitutional  and  Criminal  Law  up-dates,  along  with  the  many  subject  areas  of  interest  to  the 
street  officer,  as  well  as  the  many  practical  re  certifications  the  officer  needs  such  as  firearm 
and  C.  P.  R. 

In  addition  to  the  Recruit  and  In-Service  Programs,  the  Division  presents  specialized 
and  professional  development  programs  to  all  department  personnel. 

The  ethic  of  the  Division  of  Training  and  Education  is  from  Exodus  18:20 

"Thou  shalt  teach  them  ordinances  and  laws,  and  shalt  show  them  the  way  where  in 
they  must  walk  and  the  work  that  they  must  do. " 

It  is  a  trust  the  Division  of  Training  and  Education  has  kept  for  the  last  62  years  and  a 
trust  the  Division  will  not  fail. 
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That  the  TER^'POLfCE"  vas  rrst  used  m  framce 

ANO  WAS  PEFIWSD  IN  1732  AS  THE  "GQVERN^NT  OF 
GREAT  CITIES  TO  PRE/ENT  THE  OBORDERS  OCCASIONED 
BY  GREAT  MUVvBERS  OF  PEOPLE  AND  CARRIAGES." 


fHAT  IN  ANCIB^T  TIMES 
!T-V^S  THE  DUTY  OF  AU- 
NaSHBORS  OFA  VKm  OF: 
O^WE  TO  FB5RET  OUT  TWE 
CIQMMAt  AND  BR1N6  Hl/^ 


tHAT  THE  ENGUSH 
COLONISTS  BROUGHT  THE 
WATCH  AND  WARO 
SySTEM  OF  COWAUNITY 
SECURlTy  TO  AMERICA 
AND  !N  1656,  IN  THE  NEW 
SETTLeAENT  OF  BOSTON, 
THE  RRST  NIGHT  WATCH 
WAS  ORGANIZED  IN 
THIS  COUNTKy. 


tHffl"  lATER  IT 
BEDWE  MANDATORY 
FOR  B^S?y  rAALE 
emZEN  OVER  THE 
Aee  OF  16  TO  TAKE 
HIS  TURliON  NIGHT 
WATCH  I5UTy,SERy/- 
WnHOUT  PAY. 


tn/bCT  THEIR  PRINCIFAU  CONCERN 
AT  THAT  TIAAE  WAS  NCTT  THESUPPRES- 
SION  OF  ORl^AE  BUT  THE  PROTECTION 
OF  PROPERTY  AGAINST  FIRE. 


tHAT  IN  i707  PROVIS10MS  WERE  MADE  TO 
RAY  THE  BOSTON  MIGHT  VATOH  THE  SUM  OF 
AO  SWUUUeS  EACaPB^  MONTH^ANO  THE 
WA^CHA^EN  wa?E  INSTRUCTH>  TD  CAU-  OUT 
THE  TIME  ANO  STATE  OFTHE  WEATHS^  AS 
THEY  MADETHBR  ROUNDS. 


^HAT  ?N  18S8,THE  MASSACHUSETTS  LSSfSLATURE 
ALITHCRIZS)  THE  NEWLY  INCORPORATS)  CiTY  OF 
BOSTON  TD  APPaNT  PAID  F^OLCE  OFFICS5S  TD 
SERVE  IN  THE  DAYTVAE,IN  CONJUCTJON  WITH  THE 
NIGHT  WATCH,  UNDER  THE  DIRECTON  OF  A 
Cny  MARSHAL. 

tHAT  ON  MAY  26,I854,THE  BOSTON  NIGHT  WAT32H 

DfSBANDED  AND  THE  BOSTON  POUCEOE- 
RARTMBOT,  fS  WE  KNOW  PT  TODAY  VvAS  ESJABLISHED. 

tHAT  THIS  WAS  THE  FIRST  POLICE  FORCE  BTAB- 
LISHED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  GRADQAUy 
ALL  OTHER  AN\B?1CAN  cmeS  CR5ATH>  SIMIUAR 
ORfaANIZATIONS. 


tHAT  THB  REORGANiTED  POLICE  FORCE  CONSISTED 
OF  A  CHIEF  OF  POUCE  AND  260  MEMBERS. 

^HAT  THE  FIRST  BOSTON  POLICE  HEADQUARTERS  WAS 
ESTABLSHED  IN  dTY  HALL;  SEVEN  DISTRICT  STATIONS 
WERE  LOCATED  THROUGHOLJT  THE  CITY  AND  THE  HARBOR 
POLICE  OPERATED  FROM  SARSENTS  WHARF. 

That  in  these  early  days  a  boston  patrolman, 

WHILE  ON  DUTYCARRIED  A  six-foot  P0LE,PAlMTED 
BLUE  AND  WHITE,T0  PROTECT  HIMSELF  AND  WAS 
EQUIPPED  WITH  A  POLICE  RATTLE  FOR  SOUNDING 
ALARMS  AND  CALLING  FOR  ASSISTANCE. 
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^HAT  BUUE  UMIFCR/AS  AND 
A  SILVER  BAIX5E  OF  CFFCE 
WERE  FIRST  PROVIDED  10 
BOSTON  POUCE  OFFICERS  IN 
1858  AND  PISTOLS  WERE- 
RRST  ISSUE)  »N  1863. 


That  IN  }86i  A'RoeuE^ 

GAIXERyWAS  STARTED  WITH  lOO 
PICTURES  OF  KNOWN  CRIMINALS. 
(TDCAY  THE  IO£NVRCAVON  SECVON 
OF  THB  BCerON  POUCE  OEPARmENT 
CARRJES         IMAN  90O,0C0  PHOTOS 
/N/TSF/LES). 


tHAT  IN  1873  THE  MOUNTS)  POUCE 
PATROUWAS  INITIATED  WITH  ONE 
OFFICER  ON  HORSEBACK  ASSI6NED  TO 
THE  AWLIPAM  ROAD  (BEACON  STREET 
TODAY);  BEYOND  CHARLES  STREET. 


tHAT  IN  1903  THE  FIRST  MOTOR  PATROL  WAS  ESTABLISHED  WITH 
A  STANLEY  STEAA^ER  TOURING  CAR  OPERATED  THROUSH  THE 
SACK  BAY  SECTION  B/ A  ClVfUAN  CHALIFFEUR,THE  POLICE  OFFICER 
SAT  ON  A  HIGHER  SEAT  SO  THAT  HE  COULD  LOOK  OVER  THE  AREA'S 

BACKFeaCES. 


THE  90SS0R  PQiXSB:2  .  ^ 

RApiosysTeik 


/•  BOCTTOJ  PQ1-ICE~U 


^OSTOW  IS  THE  ONLY  MAJOR  LAR6E 

crry  that  doubles  ns  populatjon 
each  working  day.  au  of  these 
persons  must  be  f«0v1dh>  wjth 
pouce  protecmow  and5s5»/ic£. 

s5  per  cent  of  all  incjdekts  in- 
volving police  officers  are 
services  of  a  non-crtminalnatlire. 

The  opb?ating  budget  of  the 
boston  police  defw^iment  will 

TOTAL  MORE  TriAN  25  MILUON  DOL- 
LARS IN  1967. 

tHE  BOSTON  PCLICE  DS^RTM^IT 
RJRNISHES  THE  HISHST  PERCAPiTA 
POLICE  PROTECTION  IN  "mE  U.S.-4- 
POLICE  OFFJCERS  PER  1,000  POPULAr 
TION. 

Boston  pouce  ambulances  res- 
pond TO  MORE  THAN  30,000  CALLS 
TO  AID  THE  SICK  AND  INJURED  EACH 
YEAR. 

OVER4O0,O0O  EMERG94CY  MES- 
SAGES ARE  RECEIVS)  AWNUAay  BY 
THE  RECORDS  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 
DIVfSION. 
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The  centi^l  cavu>LAiNT  sarrioN 

AVB^ASES  ABOUT  600^000  0UT-60ING 
TELEPHONE  CAL:S.~6,000  TOa  CALLS. 

twe  AVERAGE ,  MONTHLY  RADIO  MES- 
SAGES (AU  RECORDS)  ON  TAPE  FOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PURPOSES)  TO  .AND 
FROM  MOBILE  UNITS  AND  POLICE 
BOATS  IS  120,447. 

OVB^  9,000  MISSING  PS2S0NS  ARE 
REPORTS'  W  BOSTON  AND  FROM  OUT- 
side agencies  and  departments. 

Over  10,000  warrants  are 
processs?  annually...over  70,000 
summonses—over  4o/x}0  re- 
quests for  records  are  receved 
and  over  2,000,000  multiltw  and 
mimeographed  impresslons  are 
made  annually. 

Over  13,000  stdlb4-car  reports 
are  received  annually  (close  to 
13,000  of  the  cars  are  recovers)). 

The  SIGNAL  SERVICES  SECTION  HAS 
557  POUCE  BOXe  IN  USE. ..526 
OF  THESE  ARE  COmBCTW  WITH  AN 
UNDERGROUND  SYSTEM/  31  WITH  AN 
OVERHEAD  SYSTEM  INTERCON- 
NECTED WrrH  60  SIGNAL  CIRCUITS, 
557  TELEPHONE  CJRCUnS  AND  79 
BUNKER-UGHT  CIRCUITS. 


CONCERNING 
POLICE  ETHICS: 


:  OF  A  HIGH  STANDARD  OF  ' 

.  ^-  MBCBsrr?  liF^TWEPotiCE; :  ■ 

-  SSRVKX  S  TO  OBTAIN  THE 

:  ID  AQCamPUSHlH5R9WC^ 
>  '  ■■-        OBJECTIVES.  ■ 


^HAT  IN  ORDER  TO  BE  GRANTED  TRUE  PROFESSIONAL 
STATUS  THE  POLICE  SERVICE  AAUST  ADHERE  TO  A  CODE  OF 
ETHICS  C0NTAININ6  CL©\RLV-DERNEE>  PRiNaPLES  AND  IDEAS 
TO  6UIDE  EVB^y  OFFICER  IN  SOLVING  THE  OAY-TD- DAY  PROBLEMS 
THAT  ARISE  IN  THE  PERFDRMANCE  OF  HIS  DUTIES. 


That  these  professional  police  rules  of 

CONDUCT  and  BEHAVIOR  /AUST  BE  UNIVERSALiy 
RECOGNIZED  AND  CAREFUUV  OBSERVED- 


^H/^  THE  PUBUC  HAS  A 
RIGHT  TO  DEMAND  THE 
HIGHEST  STANDARDS  OF 
EXEAAPLARY  CONDUCT  AND 
UNIA^PB^HABL£  iNTEGRrTY 
FROM  ITS  POLICE  OFFICERS . 


5haT  EVERY  POLICE 
OFRCER  MUST  ACCEPT 
He  BADGE  OF  OFFICE 
AS  A  PUBLIC  TRUST. 


^HAT  NO  PERSON  IS  COMPELLED  TO 
CHOOSE  THE  PROFESSION  OF  POLICE 
OFRCER,  BUT;  HAVING  DONE  SO  HE 
S  OBLIGED  TO  LIVE  uP  TO  THE  HIGH 
STANDARDS  OF  RS  RBQUIREMENTS. 


HISTORICAL  NOTES 


OFFICE  OF  POLICE  -  HOW  CREATED 


The  office  of  police  is  not  known  to  the  comnon  lav.  It 

is  created  by  statute  and,  as  a  statutory  office,  has  attached 
to  it  only  such  powers  and  duties  as  are  specifically  given  by 
statute.  In  Massachusetts  comparatively  few  powers  are  given, 
the  more  inportant  ones  existing  through  annexation  to  the 
office  of  the  coofflon-lav  powers  and  duties  of  constables. 
(Dillion' Munic.  Corp.,  a.  10;  Com.  v.  Dugan,  12  Het.  223;  Com. 
V.  Hastings,  9  Met.  259.)  These  latter,  however,  are  so 
important  as  to  merit  some  comment  in  any  book  of  rules 
intended  for  the  guidance  of  a  police  department. 

CQWSTaBLES  under  COMMON  LAW. —THEIR  POWERS  AND  DUTIES 

In  the  common  law,  a  constable  is  called  a  "peace" 
officer  or  "conservator  of  the  peace".  By  "peace"  as  thus 
used,  is  meant  the  tranquility  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  a 
community  wnere  good  order  reigns  among  its  members.  It  is  the 
natural  right  of  persons  in  political  society,  any  intentional 
violation  of  which  is  a  breach  of  the  peace.  (Davis  v. 
Burgess,  54  Mich.  514;  State  v.  White,  18  R.I  475;  Beach  v. 
Hancock,  27  N.H.  233;  Bishop's  New  Crim.  Law  I,  s.  533;  Cooley 
on  Torts,  Second  Edition  186.)  "Besides  actual  breaches  of  the 
peace,  anything  which  tends  to  provoke  or  excite  others  to 
break  it  is  an  offence  of  the  same  denomination."  (IV.  Bl. 
Com.  150.)  In  short,  as  Blackstone  concisely  puts  it,  "Peace 
is  the  very  end  and  foundation  of  civilized  society."  I  Bl. 
Com.  349). 

In  this  capacity  of  conservator  of  the  public  peace  the 
dignity  and  the  responsibility  of  the  office  of  police  chiefly 
lies. 

Speaking  generally,  the  peace  of  a  community  is  preserved 
through  fear  in  the  minds  of  those  tempted  to  violate  it  that 
they  will  be  caught  and  punished,  and  the  strength  of  this 
restraining  influence  is,  of  course,  proportionate  to  the 
certainty  of  arrest  and  punishment.  Consequently,  almost  every 
state  of  civilized  society  has  found  it  necessary  to  maintain 
officers  charged  with  the  duty  of  discovering  and  arresting 
offenders  and  enforcing  the  laws.  It  is  said  that  in  ancient 
Rone  the  public  safety  was  entrusted  to  a  select  body  of 
seventy-five  hundred  men  whose  functions  corresponded 
practically  with  those  of  the  policemen  in  London.  (Dillon's 
Munic.  Corp.,  s.  8a).  In  the  civilization  wnich  produced  the 
common  law,  this  public  duty  was  imposed  locally  upon  officers 
called  constables,  selected  for  the  purpose  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parishes  or  townships  which  they  served. 
These   officers  were   armed  with  very   large   powers    of  quelling 
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threatened  or  incipient  breaches  of  the  peace,  arresting 
without  warrants,  imprisoning,  breaking  open  houses  and  the 
like.  One  of  their  principal  duties  was  to  keep  watch  and 
ward,  similar  in  main  purpose  to  the  day  and  night  patrol  of  a 
police  department;  "ward,  guard  or  custodian"  being  chiefly 
intended  for  the  day  to  apprehend  rioters  and  robbers  on  the 
nighway,  while  "watch"  was  applicable  to  the  nignt  only.  The 
constable  could  appoint  watchmen  at  his  discretion  who  were  his 
deputies  and,  for  the  time  being,  exercised  his  authority.  It 
is  not  necessary,  however,  to  detail  here  all  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  common-law  constable,  since  each  member  of  the 
department,  as  a  statutory  donee  of  most  of  them,  must  be 
presumed  to  be  generally  familiar  with  them. 

CONSTABLE,  LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  PEACE  OF  TH£  REALM 

It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  the  constable  was  the 
local  representative  of  the  peace  of  the  realm--the  King's 
peace,  as  it  was  then  called»-and  was  responsible  for  it;  and 
that  it  was  deemed  so  important  that  his  office  ^should  always 
be  filled,  that  service  in  it  was  compulsory  and  neglect  to 
serve,  or  to  serve  unsatisfactorily,  punishable.  The  constable 
could  not  divest  himself  of  his  office  at  will,  for  reasons 
which  have  been  stated  as  follows: 

"As  civil  officers  are  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  the  functions  of  carrying  on  the 
operation  of  government  and  maintaining  public 
order,  a  political  organization  would  seem  to  oe 
impotent  which  should  allow  the  depositories  of  this 
power  to  tnrow  off  tneir  responsibilities  at  their 
own  pleasure.  This,  certainly,  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  the  common  law.  In  England,  a  person  elected  to 
a  municipal  office  was  obligated  to  accept  it  and 
perform  its  duties,  and  be  subjected  himself  to  a 
penalty  by  refusal.  An  office  was  regarded  as  a 
burden  which  the  appointee  was  bound  in  the 
interests  of  the  community  and  of  good  government  to 
bear.  From  this  it  followed,  of  course,  that  after 
the  office  was  conferred  and  assumed,  it  could  not 
be  laid  down  without  consent  of  the  appointing 
power.  This  was  required  in  order  that  the  public 
interest  might  suffer  no  inconvenience  for  the  want 
of  public  servants  to  execute  the  laws."  (U.S.  v. 
Edwards,  103,  U.S.  471.) 

CONSTABLE- 'REQUISITES  AS  TO  CHARACTER  AND  RESIDENCE 

The  constable  had  to  be  of  good  character  and  an  actual 
resident  of  the  parish  he  served.  The  office  was  a  personal, 
not  a  pecuniary  one.  No  salary  was  attached  to  it.  His 
personal  presence  in  tne  parish  was  indispensable  for  he  was 
presumed  to  be  known  to  all  the  habitants  of  the  parish  and 
they  were  all   bound  to   obey  his  orders  and  to  aid  and  assist 
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him  whenever  called  upon  in  the  exercise  of  his  lawful 
authority.  In  short,  he  was  a  public  officer,  well  known  in 
the  coDmunity  and  exercising  an  indispensable  governfflental 
function.  The  importance  of  the  office  did  not  arise  wholly, 
however,  from  the  broad  powers  attached  to  it,  but  largely  from 
the  close  contact  which  the  constable  had  with  the  life  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  dwelt.  Strangers  could  not  long  remain  in 
the  community  without  his  knowledge,  nor  little  could  go  on 
without  coming  to  his  ears.  This  combination  of  official 
authority  with  intimate  knowledge  of  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  members  of  the  community  was  well  adapted  in  earlier 
times  to  preserve  a  wholesome  respect  for  law  and  order  and  to 
foster  the  belief  that  violators  of  the  peace  would  be  marked 
and  punished. 

SYSTEM  OF  COMMON 'LAW  CONSTABLES  PROVE!)  INADEQUATE 

As  cities  grew  up  and  crimes  increased,  however,  defects 
developed   in   the  method   of   policing   by   constables.  Without 
adequate    compensation,    the    constables    could    not    afford  to 
devote  the  time  required  by  the  changed  conditions^  to  properly 
safeguard    the    peace.      Then    again,     if    there    were  several 
constables   in  a  community  each  was  an  independent  officer  and 
there   was   no    system   compelling    them   to    cooperate   with  each 
other.      In   short,    while    the    common-law   constables  possessed 
practically  the  same  powers  as  those  of  the  modern  police,  they 
ceased  to  be  adequate  instruments  for  preserving  the  peace  when 
conditions  of   society  became  more  complex  because  of   the  lack 
of  that  singleness  of  purpose,  cooperation  and  discipline  which 
are   fundamental   features   of   every   good   police    department  of 
modern    times.      The    results    which    followed    are  graphically 
stated  in  Macaulay's  "History  of  England",   volume  I,  page  282, 
under  title,   "Police  of  London  about  the  Seventeenth  Century", 
and  as  to  still  later  periods  by  Justin  McCarthy  in  his  "Reign 
of  Queen  Anne,"  volume   I,   page  203,   and     by  Dr.    Colquhoun  in 
his  "Treatise  on  the  Police  of   the  Metropolis",   London,  1795. 
Nevertheless,    these    defects    in    the    police    system    of  England 
remained   practically  unremedied   until    1829,    when   an   act  was 
passed  by  Parliament  providing  for  a  trained  corps  of  policemen 
(still   called  "constables"   in  the  act)   for   the   Metropolis  of 
London  with   systematic  day   and   night   patrol.     This   act  also 
provided     for     a     criminal      investigation     department  with 
headquarters   at   Scotland   Yard;   hence,    the  name   of    the  London 
detective    bureau.       (See    McCarthy's    "Reign    of    Queen  Anne", 
Nelson's  Encyclopedia,  title  "Police".) 

ESTABLISHMENT  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  OF  A  SUITABLE  NIGHT  WATCH  AND 

WARD 

Tne  offices  of  Constables  and  of  the  watch  and  ward  were 
transplanted  in  Massachusetts  with  the  common  law,  but  with  the 
growth  of  Boston  into  a  city,  the  method  of  policing  by  the 
common-law  constables  apparently  became  inadequate  for  the  same 
reasons   as    in   England.     By   Chapter   10   of    the    Province  Laws, 
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passed  in  1699,  it  was  provided  that  in  cases  where  no  military 
watch  was  established  justices  o£  the  peace,  acting  with  the 
selectmen  of  a  town,  or  in  case  ao  justice  of  the  peace  dwelt 
iu  tne  town,  the  selectmen  alone  could  order  a  suitable  watch 
nightly  within  such  town  from  nine  o* clock  in  the  evening  until 
sunrise  the  next  day  and  the  place  or  places  where  the  same 
should  be  kept,  and  also  a  "ward"  on  the  Lord's  day  and  other 
days  and  appoint  the  members  of  such  watch  and  ward. 

CONSTABLES  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  WATCh-'THEIR  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  constables  of  the  town  were  enjoined  to  be  in  charge 

of  the  watch,  to  see  that  all  disturbances  and  disorders  in  the 
nignt  were  prevented  or  suppressed;  to  examine  all  persons 
walking  abroad  in  the  night  after  ten  o'clock,  of  their 
business  and  whither  they  were  going,  and,  in  case  such  persons 
gave  no  reasonable  satisfaction,  then  to  secure  them  until  next 

morning  and  to  carry  them  before  one  of  the  nearest  justices  of 
the  peace  for  examination. 

THE  WATCH  AND  WARD        THEIR  DUTIES  AND  MAINTENANCE 

The  act  also  required  that  the  watchmen  should  walk  the 
rounds  in  and  about  the  inhabitated  parts  of  the  town  to 
prevent  any  danger  by  fire  and  to  see  that  good  order  was 
kept.  All  male  persons  in  the  town  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
or  upward,  being  ablebodied  and  having  certain  property 
qualifications,  were  made  liable  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  with 
certain  exceptions.  The  services  of  these  members  of  the  watch 
and  ward  were  compulsory  and  no  provision  was  made  for  their 
compensation.  It  was  provided,  however,  that  if  the  appointing 
authority  should  judge  that  the  watch  mignt  be  kept  more  for 
the  benefit  and  safety  of  the  town  in  some  other  manner  than  as 
authorized  by  the  act,  and  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  agreed  to 
support  the  charge  thereof,  the  justices  of  the  court  of 
general  sessions  should  determine  how  the  cost  should  be 
apportioned  and  levied  upon  inhabitants.  This  latter  provision 
allowed  the  maintenance  of  a  paid  force  of  watchmen  if  any  town 
deemed  it  necessary. 

FIRST  FORMAL  MOVE  FOR  PATROL  OF  STREETS 

By  Chapter  4  of  the  Province  Laws,  passed  in  1712,  it  was 
provided  that  when  a  watch  was  appointed  in  any  other  manner 
than  that  of  the  "constable  watch"  authorized  by  the  act  of 
1699,  tne  "number  and  qualifications"  of  persons  whereof  such 
watch  should  consist  would  be  agreed  upon  by  the  town,  as  their 
way  was  to  be  agreed  upon  under  the  earlier  act;  that  one 
"sober,  discreet,  able-bodied  householder"  should  be  appointed 
to  take  charge  and  command  of  the  watchmen  and  see  that  they 
did  their  duty;  that  such  commanding  officer  should  carry  as  a 
badge  of  his  office  a  "quarter  pike  with  spire  on  the  top 
thereof";  and  that  every  watchman  should  carry  a  "staff  with  a 
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bill  fastened  thereon";  and  that  the  watch  should  "walk  in  and 
about"  the  streets,  lanes  and  wharves  of  the  town  at  night,  the 
first  formal  Bove  toward  a  patrol  of  streets.  The  foregoing 
legislation  was  the  first  step  in  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  watchmen,  paid,  qualified,  fixed  in  numbers  and  officered. 

HEADS  OF  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  WATCH  APPOINTED 

By  Chapter  5  of  the  Province  Law  of  1761-62,  the 
selectmen  of  Boston  were  authorized  to  choose  not  exceeding 
thirty  of  the  inhabitants  to  serve  as  watchmen,  the  town 
"agreeing  to  pay  the  charge,"  and  to  appoint  one  of  each 
division  of  the  watch  to  be  head  or  constable  of  that 
division*  This  act  which  was  originally  to  continue  for  three 
years,  was  revived  from  time  to  time  until  November  1,  1785, 
when  it  finally  expired.  Chapter  82  of  tne  Acts  of  1796-97, 
re-enacted  substantially  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1699-1712 
into  a  general  law  applying  to  all  towns  and  provided 
especially  that  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
watch  should  be  levied  and  collected  as  other  exp.enses  of  the 
town.  This  act  of  1796-97  was  substantially  preserved  as  late 
as  chapter  31  of  the  Revised  Laws  of  1902,  relative  to 
appointment  of  watch  and  ward. 

HEAD  CONSTABLE  OF  THE  WATCH  APPOINTED 

By  chapter  26  of  the  Acts  of  1801,  the  selectmen  of 
Boston  were  authorized  to  appoint  such  a  number  of  watchmen  as 
they  deemed  expedient,  to  be  paid  by  the  town,  together  with  a 
head  constable  to  superintend  the  watch  and  a  constable  for 
each  division  of  the  watch;  the  constables  of  divisions  to 
report  every  morning  to  the  head  constable  "an  account  of  their 
doings  and  of  the  state  of  the  town  during  the  nignt"  for  the 
information  of  the  selectmen.  The  head  constable  and  watchmen 
appointed  under  this  act  were  to  have  the  same  powers  and  be 
held  to  perform  the  same  duties  as  were  required  of  watchmen 
under  the  general  law  of  1796-97.  From  this  time  until  the 
enactment  of  the  city  charter  in  1822,  the  public  officers 
entrusted  with  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  consisted 
of  constables  supplemented  by  watchmen  with  the  powers  of 
constables,  whose  services  might  be  paid  for  if  the  town  agreed. 

ESTABLISHMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  POLICE 

Under  the  city  charter  of  1822,  the  administration  of  the 
"police"  was  transferred  from  the  selectmen  to  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  the  city.  The  word  "police"  is  used  in  this 
charter  apparently  for  tne  first  time  in  legislation  on  the 
subject  as  descriptive  of  constables,  watchmen  and  other 
officers  performing  the  duties  of  conservators  of  the  peace. 
The  word  seems  to  have  been  applied  first  in  England  about 
tnirty-five  years  before  to  tnat  power  of  state  which  occupies 
itself  in  preventing  mischief.  (See  Bentham,  Introduction  to 
Morals  and  Legislation,    vol.    XVI,    17,   note   2,    1789.)     At  the 
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tine    of  the    charter    of    1822     the    word    included  officers 

appointed  under  the  authority  of   the  general  act  of   1838;  the 

■ayor  and  the  aldermen  were  authorized  to  appoint  such  "police 

officers"  for  the  city  as  they  aight  judge  necessary,  with  all 

or  any  of  the  powers  of  the  constables  of  said  city. 

It  was  not  until  chapter  354  of  the  Acts  of  1853, 
however,  that  the  creation  of  an  organization  approaching  the 
present  conception  of  a  police  department  was  authorized.  By 
this  act,  the  city  council  was  authorized  to  unite  by  ordinance 
the  watch  and  police  departments  of  the  city  and  to  establish 
regulations  therefore. 

The  council  might  also  authorize  a  chief  of  police,  who 
should  exercise  all  the  powers  ana  duties  which,  by  the  laws 
then  in  force,  were  exercised  by  the  head  constable  of  the 
watch;  and  deputy  chiefs,  captains  and  lieutenants,  who  should 
exercise  all  the  powers  and  duties  then  exercised  by  the 
constables  of  several  divisions  of  the  watch.  The  act  further 
provided  that  the  officers  and  policemen  appointed  should  have 
and  exercise  all  the  powers  and  duties  then  exercised  either  by 
the  watch  or  by  the  police  of  the  city,  by  virtue  of  existing 
laws  and  particularly  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  chapter 
172  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relative  to  the  establishment  of 
the  watch  and  ward. 

It  was  further  provided  that  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
should  have  all  the  powers  and  duties  in  relation  to  the 
officers  and  policemen  which  they  had  over  the  watchmen  and  the 
police  of  tne  city. 

The  appointment  and  control  of  the  police  officers  of  the 
department  continued  vested  in  the  mayor  and  aldermen  until 
1878,  wuen  a  board  of  police  commissioners,  three  in  number, 
appointed  by  the  mayor  was  created. 

In  1885,  the  administration  of  the  department  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  board  of  three  appointed  by  the  governor. 

In  1906,  the  administration  of  the  department  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  single  police  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
governor. 

In  1962,  Chapter  322  amended  Chapter  291  of  1906,  granting 
the  powers  of  appointing  a  Police  Commissioner  to  the  mayor. 

C0Mf40N-LAW  OFFICE  OF  CONSTABLE  GRADUALLY  ADAPTED  TO 

CHANGED  CONDITIONS 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  these  steps  by  which  the 
common-law  office  of  constable  was  gradually  adapted  to  the 
changing  conditions  of  society  and  population  until  it  became 
the  present  office  of  police,  filled  by  men  specially  qualified 
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and  trained  for  it,  required  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  it, 
and  cooperating  to  a  common  end  under  the  direction  of  a  single 
head,  appointed  by  the  governor  for  this  sole  purpose;  and  to 
note  that  the  transition  was  accomplished  by  assimilating  the 
office  of  constable  into  the  office  of  police,  rather  than  by 
creating  a  wholly  new  office  with  specifically  enumerated  duties 
and  powers.  To  have  done  otherwise  would  have  fallen  short  of 
tue  purpose.  The  office  of  the  common-law  constable  comprised 
duties  as  well  as  powers,  gave  the  office  its  importance.  The 
powers  were  incidental  in  order  to  enable  the  constable  to 
better  perform  his  duties.  If,  in  early  times  when  the  con- 
stable received  no  salary,  his  office  had  consisted  merely  of 
the  powers  given  it  by  the  common  law,  without  any  obligation 
to  exercise  those  powers,  the  constable  would  never  have  been 
called  the  guardian  or  conservator  of  the  peace.  The  incentive 
to  exercise  vigilance  and  activity  would  have  been  wholly 
lacking.  It  was  the  imperative  obligation  to  take  care  that 
the  peace  was  preserved  that  made  the  constable  an  active  and 
important  agent  of  government.  Likewise,  a  police  officer, 
though  paid  to  patrol  the  streets,  would  be  of  little  value  to 
society  if  his  office  did  not  also  carry  with  it,  as  its  very 
essence,  the  same  obligation.  Consequently,  throughout  the 
successive  steps  in  legislation  which  led  to  the  institution  of 
the  office  of  police,  the  duties,  as  well  as  the  powers,  of  con- 
stable have  been  transferred  from  one  form  of  office  to  the 
other,  so  that  while  formerly  it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
common-law  constable  to  preserve  the  "King's  peace"  it  is  no 
less  today  the  imperative  duty  of  the  police  officer  to 
preserve  the  "peace  of  the  commonwealth." 
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T'   ,ung  Bulletin  9-85 

IBostomPdlte  Academy 

Lieutenani  Roben  Dunford 

This  training  bulletin  is  being  issued  with  the  express  purpose  of  familiarizing  members  of  the 
Depanmeni  with  the  powers  and  duties  of  constables  and  deputy  sheriffs,  and  our  duties  uiih 
respea  to  these  people. 

considDies 

This  is  an  ancient  office  which  has  carried  with  it  extensive  powers  down  through  the  years.  Con- 
stables formally  are  empowered  through  the  Massachusetts  General  Laws,  Chapter  41:  sections 
91  to  95  inclusive,  and  through  common  law. 

In  relation  to  the  enforcement  of  criminal  laws,  although  not  the  usual  function  of  constables,  ii 
is  important  to  know  that  they  have  the  same  rights  of  arrest  as  do  police  officers.  In  fact,  wc  as 
police  officers  receive  our  powers  under  Chapter  41 :  section  98,  t»^ch  states  that  we  shall  have  all 
the  powers  and  duties  of  constables,  except  serving  and  executing  dvil  process. 

Today's  constables  are  not  police  officers  nor  are  they  members  of  any  police  department.  Their 
primary  fimction  deals  with  serving  the  various  civil  processes. 

Sherins 

The  sheriff  is  the  chief  county  law  enforcement  officer,  as  such,  he  has  many  appointed  depui>' 
sheriffs.  Besides  duties  in  the  court  and  the  county  jail,  d^uties  are  empowered  to  serve  court 
precepts  by  Chapter  37:  section  1 1 ,  which  states 

Sheriffs  and  their  deputies  shall  serve  and  execute,  within  their  coimties, 
aD  precepts  lawfully  issued  to  them  and  all  other  process  required  by  law 
to  be  served  by  an  officer.  They  may  serve  process  in  cases  wherein  a 
county,  dty,  town,  parish,  rdigious  society  or  fu-e  or  other  distria  is  a 
pany  or  interested,  although  they  are  inhabitants  or  members  thereof. 

First,  u  is  important  to  remember  that  deputy  sheriffs  have  arrest  powers  in  their  county. 
Qearly,  law  enforcement  is  not  the  principal  function  of  the  deputy  sheriff.  However,  it  is  im- 
portant. 

Typically,  the  statutory  right  of  arrest  for  a  misdemeanor  will  state,  **...Whoever  is  discovered  in 
the  aa  of  violating  this  statute  may  be  arrested  without  a  warrant  by  a  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff, 
constable  or  police  officer..." 

Be  Dulles  01  a  Police  Officer  In  Keialion  lo 
a  ConsiaMe  or  a  Depuly  Sherilf  are  as  lollows: 

•  When  a  deputy  or  a  constable  is  serving  dvil  process,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  police  officer 
on  the  scene  to  preserve  the  peace. 

•  When  a  duputy  or  constable  is  serving  criminal  process  or  making  a  valid  arrest,  any  police 
officer  on  the  scene  shall  aid  and  assist  in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  if  it  were  another 
police  officer  serving  the  criminal  process  or  making  a  valid  arrest. 
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A  study  of  society  and  the  police  reveals  that  society  uses 
and  designs  its  police  reaction  to  the  problems  confronting  it  at 
the  time.     If  there  were  no  problems,  no  crimes,  then  there  would 
be  no  need  for  the  police.    When  crimes  and  criminals  surface, 
the  governing  body  assigns  and  trains  its  police  to  cope  with 
those  particular  crimes  that  are  in  need  of  attention.    After  the 
police  are  organized,  they  may  pick  other  duties  and  they  may  be 
given  other  chores  to  perform  far  removed  from  the  original  jobs 
that  they  were  intended  to  perform.     For  instance,  the  police  in 
boston  were  set  up  to  prevent  disorder,  protect  the  people  that 
were  abroad  at  night,  to  watch  for  fires  and  to  prevent  crime  as 
much  as  possible.    Along  the  way  they  picked  up  such  jobs  as 
directing  traffic,  assisting  the  sick  and  injured,  taking  the 
census  for  voting  purposes  and  licensing  dogs. 

On  April  12,  1631,  when  Boston  was  largely  agrarian  and 
simple,  the  Boston  Court  ordered  that  "watches"  be  set  up  to  run 
from  sunset  on  one  day  to  sunrise  the  next  day.    This  was  in 
response  to  assaults  and  vandalism  from  Indians,  thieves,  bears 
and  wolves  which  were  plaguing  the  population  of  the  City  of 
Boston  during  the  night  hours.    There  was  no  need  for  a  daytime 
force,  for  there  was  little  crime  committed  during  daylight 
hours.     The  watch  consisted  of  six  men  (watches)  and  a  constable 
who  acted  as  the  "Officer  in  Charge."    The  men  were  drafted  for 
the  jobs  and  no  pay  was  involved.    All  males  sixteen  (16)  years 
of  age  and  upward,  having  certain  "property  qualifications"  were 
made  liable  to  keep  "Watch  and  Ward",  to  keep  good  order  and  to 
vatch  for  fires.    This  night  watch  remained  in  effect  for  almost 
200  years.     It  was  an  unpaid  job  until  1712,  when  the  city 
fathers  voted  to  pay  a  small  sum  to  each  night  watchman. 

Besides  voting  to  pay  the  night  watchmen,  the  city  fathers  set 
up  plans  for  an  orderly  patrol  of  the  city.     Each  watchman  was 
required  to  carry  a  staff  with  him  as  he  made  his  way  through  the 
streets,  wharves,  lanes  and  alleys  of  the  city.     For  a  time,  it 
wa  required  that  the  watchman  carry  a  bell,  which  he  rang  on  the 
hour,   calling  out  the  time,  the  weather,  and  indicate  by  words 
that  "all  was  well."    This  constable  watchman  arrangement  worked 
very  well  when  Boston  was  largely  agricultural.     It  didn't  work 
very  veil  around  the  year  1S22  when  Boston  decided  to  obtain  a 
City  Charter. 
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Around  1822,  the  major  crimes  were  assaults,  rioting, 
drunkenness,  lewd  and  lascivious  cohabitation  and  prostitution. 
The  population  in  the  City  of  Boston  had  mushroomed  and  because 
it  was  a  port  city,  sailors  and  seamen  raised  hell  on  its  streets 
with  their  drunken  behavior  and  were  here  in  Boston,  there  was  a 
strong  demand  for  loose  women  and  prostitution  flourished.  In 
response  to  these  conditions,  sheriffs  and  Justices  of  the  Peace 
had  been  added  to  the  Watchmen  and  Constables.    However,  the 
watchmen  were  still  the  only  people  who  saw  regular  street  duty. 
If  a  person  was  assaulted,  it  would  be  a  watchman  who  came  to  his 
aid.    The  injured  person  applied  for  a  warrant  at  the  local 
court,  which  was  served  by  a  sheriff  or  constable  who  received  a 
fee  for  performing  this  duty.    A  Justice  of  the  Peace  busied 
himself  about  the  court  preparing  papers,  writs  and  warrants,  all 
for  fees.    He  received  about  $2.00  a  day  for  the  work  he 
performed  in  addition  to  the  fees  that  he  collected.    A  watchman 
received  fifty  cents  for-  each  tour  of  duty  that  he  worked  and 
witness  fees  for  any  court  appearances  that  he  had  to  attend  that 
day. 

On  each  watch  a  constable  acted  as  the  officer  of  the  watch 
and  remained  in  each  of  the  four  stations  that  were  set  up  around 
the  city.     In  England,  the  constable  was  actually  a  street 
officer  and  was  the  forerunner  of  today's  patrolman  as  we  now 
know  them.    After  the  Boston  Police  Department  was  formally 
established  in  1854,  constables  assumed  civil  duties,  such  as 
serving  and  delivering  civil  processes.    The-  sheriff,  in  addition 
to  other  duties,  has  become  the  top  law  enforcement  officer  in  a 
county.     He  is  in  charge  of  the  county  jail  and  opens  the 
Superior  Court  sessions.     The  Justices  of  the  Peace  assumed 
judicial  roles. 

Boston's  population  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  60,000 
people  by  183  0,  eight  years  after  it  received  its  charter  to 
become  a  city.    Kith  this  increase  in  population  came  an 
additional  increase  in  crime  and  some  changes  in  crir^inal 
activity.     Burglars,  prostitutes,  pimps,  rowdies  and  rioting 
moved  to  the  center  stage.    Ann  Street,  in  the  North  End,  and 
Black  Hill,  in  the  Kest  End,  were  the  combat  zones  of  the  times. 
In  response  to  this,  the  Kayor  cf  Boston  created  the  office  of 
"Marshall  of  the  City"  as  the  head  to  the  police  force.    With  an 
irpressive  title  like  that,  this  official  should  have  been  able 
to  clean  up  Tombstone  City  and  the  Hell's  Angels  at  the  same 
time.     However,  the  Kayor  loaded  this  impressively  named  official 
with  many  other  duties.     He  was  the  sewer  inspector  for  the  City 
of  Boston  and  was  in  charge  of  health  matters,  such  as  the 
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cholera  and  typhoid  fever  that  was  brought  into  Boston  by  foreign 
ships  and  sailors.    As  a  result  of  all  these  varied  duties,  the 
•'Marshall  of  the  City"  was  a  very  busy  man. 

In  1825,  the  police  department  began  licensing  dogs.    This  is 
interesting  because  it  points  out  that  jobs  no  one  else  wanted 
became  the  responsibility  of  the  police  department.  Prostitution 
and  related  crimes  continued  to  be  a  problem.    During  a  very 
large  raid  in  the  West  End,  a  number  of  people  were  arrested  for 
being  fiddlers,  dancers,  operating  liquor  establishments  without 
licenses  (after  hour  clubs)  and  panel  thievery) .     It  seems  that 
numerous  houses  in  the  West  End  were  all  paneled  with  long  wooden 
panels  extending  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor.    The  West  End  was 
infamous  for  its  prostitution  and  the  pimps  and  prostitutes  came 
up  with  a  plan  to  obtain  even  more  money  from  the  "johns."  The 
panels  were  worked  on  by  a  carpenter  so  that  one  certain  panel 
located  near"  the  bed  was  able  to  slid  aside  and  a  person  would  be 
able  to  secrete  themselves  behind  the  panel.    The  pimp  would  hide 
behind  the  panel  and  the  xinsuspecting  "john"  would  be  brought 
into  the  room  by  the  prostitute.    While  the  prostitute  and  her 
customer  were  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  the  pimp  would 
slide  the  panel  back  and  remove  the  customer's  wallet. 


Driven  by  unemployment  and  by  the  potato  famine  in  Ireland, 
the  Irish  were  flocking  to  this  great  land  of  opportunity  where 
it  was  said,  "the  streets  were  lined  with  gold".    When  they 
arrived  in  America,  instead  of  finding  gold  they  found  hxmger  and 
poverty.     Their  attempts  to  secure  employment  were  viewed  as 
threatening  by  the  Protestants  that  were  already  here.  This 
resentment  grew  until  August  11,  1834,  the  CharlestowTi  and  burned 
the  Mount  Benedict  Convent  to  the  ground.    The  police  didn't 
respond,  no  public  official  responded  and  when  the  fire 
department  finally  got  there,  they  stood  around  and  watched  the 
building  bum  to  the  ground  without  putting  a  drop  of  water  on 
the  fire. 

In  1837,  the  Irish  that  were  living  on  Broad  Street  were 
driven  fror.  their  hones  by  a  mob  estimated  to  be  at  least  15,000 
people.     Only  the  militia  was  able  to  restore  order.     Mob  scenes 
like  these,  corjnon  at  the  time,  convinced  the  Mayor  and  the  city 
governnent  that  the  police  and  the  fire  departments  had  to  be 
reorganized.     The  Watch  had  been  fine  for  a  smaller  agrarian 
community,  but  a  professional  police  force  was  necessary  to  cope 
with  the  r.cbs,  burglars,  murderers  and  the  like. 
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In  the  late  1820 *s  the  City  of  London  had  changed  to  a 
rro-F^ccional  police  force  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  set  up  a  new 
department  to  patrol  London.    Up  to  that  time,  the  police  in 
Er7lHr«;3  had  been  largely  private,  protecting  business 
establishments  and  the  people  who  hired  them.    Sir  Robert  set  up 
a  force  that  was  required  to  serve  a  probationary  period  and  wear 
badge  numbers  so  they  could  be  identified.    In  addition,  police 
stations  were  centrally  located  to  better  assist  the  citizens. 
Police  were  uniformed  and  armed  with  clubs.    Rosters  of  the  men 
were  kept  and  crime  records  were  documented  so  officers  could  be 
deployed  to  the  most  troublesome  areas.    Most  importantly,  the 
police  officers  protected  everyone,  not  just  a  chosen  few  who  had 
the  money  to  hire  their  services.     Boston's  leaders  decided  that 
they  wanted  to  copy  the  London  model  of  a  police  department. 

On  April  15,     1838,  the  General  Court  passed  the  necessary 
bill  allowing  the  City  of  Boston  to  appoint  police  officer  with 
all  but  the  powers  of  a  constable.    Nine  policemen  were  appointed 
and  assigned  to  the  City  Marshall.    This  was  the  onset  of  the 
Boston  Police  Department.    Actually  the  Watch  and  Ward  continued 
working  the  night  shift  and  the  professional  police  officers 
worked  the  day  shift.    The  watch  were  paid  by  the  tour  worked  and 
the  police  were  paid  an  annual  salary. 

In  the  spring  of  1854,  the  watch  and  the  police  were  combined 
and  all  were  given  professional  police  status  at  $2.00  a  day. 
The  men  were  based  in  eight  stations  under  a  Captain  and  two 
Lieutenants.     Sergeants  were  introduced  to  the  Department  in  1857 
to  perform  street  duties  as  supervisors  and  investigators.  The 
officers  were  required  to  work  the  following  tours  of  duty: 
S:00am  -  6:00pm;     6:00pm  -  1:00am;     1:00am  -  8:00am.     Day  tours 
were  ten  hours;    night  tours  were  seven  hours.    Officers  were 
issued  leather  badges  and  were  permitted  to  carry  a  club  about 
eighteen  inches  long.      Firearms  were  not  mentioned.  Persons 
desiring  to  enter  police  service  applied  to  the  Mayor  who 
submitted  their  names  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  who  considered 
their  qualifications.    After  a  physical  examination  the 
appointment  was  made.     For  a  time  appointments  were  reaffirmed  cn 
a  yearly  basis.     Finally  the  officers  were  considered  permanent, 
but  they  could  be  fired  for  cause. 

The  problem  with  the  Watch  .and  Ward  was  that  there  had  been 
not  street  supervision,  no  direction,  no  guidelines  and  no 
discipline.     A  watchman,  after  leaving  one  of  the  four  stations, 
disappeared  and  was  not  heard  from  again  until  check  off  time. 
Quite  often,  the  watchmen  slept  out  his  tour  of  duty  and  no  one 
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was  the  wiser.     If  the  watchman  made  an  arrest,  he  had  to  drag 
the  prisoner  all  the  way  to  the  station.    No  transportation  was 
avail ible.    Quite  often  the  watchman  were  waylaid  and  assaulted 
with  no  help  available  for  them.    The  watch  was  poorly  paid, 
untrained  and  quite  ineffective. 

The  new  breed  of  police  were  housed  in  stations  that  were 
connected  by  telegraph,  had  the  use  of  horse  drawn  wagons, 
carried  badges,  rattles  and  firearms  (without  authorization). 

-During  the  Civil  War,  the  military  draft  was  resisted  by  many 
of  the  people  in  the  North  End  of  Boston.    When  they  rioted  and 
refused  to  go  to  war,  federal  troops  were  sent  to  arrest  them. 
The  rioters  marched  to  a  sports  store  at  Dock  Square  -intending  to 
break  into  the  store  and  secure  firearms  to  battle  the  troops  and 
the  police  department.    When  they  arrived  at  the  store  they  found 
that  it  was  surrounded  by  both  federal  troops  and  the  Boston 
Police,  some  of  whom  had  entered  the  store  and  armed  themselves 
in  anticipation  of  the  coming  battle.     Shortly  thereafter, 
firearms  were  authorized  for  members  of  the  Boston  Police 
Department. 

About  1862,  the  first  Irishman  joined  the  Boston  Police 
Department.    After  being  sponsored  by  an  Alderman,  Barney 
KcGinniskin  entered  District  Four  in  the  South  End  and  announced 
to  all,  "I'm  Barney  McGinniskin,  fresh  from  the  sod  of  Ireland". 
Karshall  Tukey,  the  officer  in  charge,  refused  to  allow  Barney  to 
patrol  the  streets.     Imagine  Barney,  entering  a  station  house 
composed  of  all  Protestants  and  meeting  all  that  resistance.  It 
seems  that  Barney  had  been  a  handsome  cab  driver  prior  to  his 
appointment  and  had  been  in  an  altercation  with  a  Boston  Police 
Officer.     That  and  the  fact  that  he  was  Irish  resulted  in 
Barney ' s  working  inside  the  station  house  for  about  three  years 
before  Karshall  Tukey  fired  him. 

Boston  grew  as  town  fathers  pettitioned  for  their  towns  to  be 
annexed  by  the  city.     Police  District  14  was  located  in  Brighton 
and  is  still  there.    District  6  was  in  South  Boston.  Southie 
carried  political  clout  even  then  and  had,  in  addition  to 
District  6,  District  12,  which  was  later  closed.     When  East 
Bcstcn  becane  part  of  the  city,  District  7  was  opened.  District 
8  became  the  first  harbor  police  station  in  the  United  States.  . 
District  1  was  assigned  to  the  North  End  and  District  2  was 
assigned  to  the  dovntovn  area,     district  3,  formerly  in  the  West 
End  now  is  assigned  to  Mattapan  which  was  originally  District  19. 
As  traffic  conditions  worsened,  a  Traffic  District  was 
established.     The  South  End  became  District  4. 
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.   Until  1859,  the  police  wore  civilian  clothes.    In  that  year, 
the  Chief  felt  that  police  in  uniform  could  easily  be  spotted  by 
civilians  in  trouble  and  could  be  more  easily  spotted  by  the 
roundsmen  or  street  superivors,  thereby  preventing  the  policemen 
from  sneaing  a  drink  or  napping  on  the  job.    Others  felt  that  the 
bright  blue  uniforms  would  present  an  easy  target  for  criminals. 
Some  citizens  presented  the  argument  that  a  uniform  might  cause 
an  aggressive  policeman  to  abuse  his  powers.    These  people  were 
hiirking  back  to  their  European  experiences  when  uniformed 
soldiers  and  police  pushed  them  around.    The  matter  was  resolved 
and  each  officer  was  given,  with  the  approval  of  the  Chief  $25.00 
each  year  to  purchase  and  repair  their  uniforms. 

Citizens  of  this  country  have  always  attempted  to  control  the 
powers  of  thier  public  officials.    In  Boston,  for  instance,  the 
Police  Commissioner  is  the  represenative  of  the  citizens  who 
guides  and  controls  the  police  department  -  he  is  not  a  police 
officer. 


For  a  time  in  the  late  1800's,  each  station  had  one  police 
officer  who  cooked  up  and  served  hot  soup  to  the  poor.     Shoes  and 
clothing  were  distributed.    Lodgings  were  provided  for  the 
homeless.    During  epidemics,  the  ill  were  taken  in  and  cared  for 
at  the  various  station  houses. 


The  Boston  Police  Department  went  on  strike  in  1919.    At  that 
time  the  police  were  underpaid  and  worked  14  out  of  every  15 
days.     Station  houses  were  dirty  and  the  police  were  required  to 
sleep  in  the  station  houses  one  day  every  other  week  so  they 
would  be  available  for  any  emergencies  that  might  arise.  This 
sleep-in  condition  had  been  created  in  the  late  18  00 's  when  mcbs 
and  riots  were  common  in  Boston.    Boston  Policemen  were  working 
for  about  25  cents  an  hour.    In  order  to  leave  the  city  limits,  a 
policeman  had  to  receive  permission  from  his  Commanding  Officer. 

The  police  had  formed  a  social  club  since  they  were  forbidden 
to  form  a  union.     When  the  Mayor  of  Boston  refused  their  petition 
for  a  raise,  the  Social  Club  applied  to  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  for  a  charter,  in  direct  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
Department.     Police  Commissioner  Curtis  ordered  the  head  of  the 
Social  Club,  Patrolman  John  F.  Mclnnis,  to  withdraw  the  petition 
for  a  charter.     Mclnnis  flatly  refused  and  Commissioner  Curtis, 
refusing  the  advice  of  Mayor  Peters  and  other  political  leaders 
in  the  city,  suspended  mclnnis  and  18  other  members  of  the  Social 
Club.     1117  of  Boston's  1544  officers  went  on  strike  and  were 
fired  by  the  Commissioner.    These  officers  were  never  reinstated. 
After  keeping  silen  during  most  of  the  action,  Governor  Clavin 
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Coolidge  stated  that  "No  group  had  a  right  to  strike  against  the 
public  safety".     On  the  strength  of  those  words  of  visdoo,  Silent 
C&1,  who  never  had  such  to  say  on  previous  occasions,  became  a 
national  hero  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Boston  Police  Departnent  has  continued  to  react  to  crisis 
situations  as  they  present  themselves.    When  the  Police  StriXe 
occurred  many  newly  emigrated  young  Irishmen  were  hired  as  police 
officers.    During  Prohibition,  a  prohibition  squad  was  organized 
to  deter  smuggling.     In  the  1960 's,  when  student  activism 
resulted  in  civil  disobedience,  the  Tactical  Patrol  Force  was 
bom.    When  the  security  and  safety  of  school  children  during  the 
bussing  controversy  was  assigned  to  the  police,  the  Mobile 
Operation  Patrol  (MOP)  was  created.    This  squad  was  composed  of 
police  officer  made  highly  mobile  by  the  use  of  motorcycles  which 
allowed  them  to  quickly  respond  to  emergencies  and  restore  order. 

When  the  city  parking  problem  got  out  of  hand  due  to  those  who 
persistently  parked  their  automobiles  illegally  and  did  not  care 
about  how  many  parking  tags  they  received,  the  city  established 
the  tow  and  hold  system.    Scofflavs  who  had  a  minimum  of  five 
unpaid  parking  violations  were  sought  out  by  the  tow  and  hold 
unit  and  towed  to  a  lot  where  the  vehicle  was  held  in  custody 
until  all  parking  violations  were  paid.    An  increase  in  bomb 
threats  caused  all  the  formation  of  the  Boston  Police  Bomb  Squad. 

The  Boston  Police  Harbor  Patrol  was  reactivated  due  to 
problems  with  crime  along  the  bustling  waterfront  area.  This 
area  was  stagnant  for  a  good  many  years  but  is  now  undergoing 
almost  total  renovation  and  rebuilding. 

As  the  years  go  by  and  as  new  problems  arise,  new  methods  and 
techniques  will  be  devised  to  combat  crime  and  to.  aid  in  our 
primary "goal  -  to  serve  the  public. 
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Police  Officer  John  Wells,  Instruaor 

The  police  are  the  public  and  the  public  are  the  police 
(Peel's  Principles) 

A  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

The  Nineteenth-Centuiy  Origms 

The  concept  of  police-community  relations  is  not  a  new  one.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel 
imdertook  reform  of  the  London  Police  with  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act  of  1829,  he  and  the 
two  key  commissioners  that  he  appointed,  Charles  Rowan  and  Richard  Mayne,  emphasized  diat 
the  police  should  woiic  in  cooperation  with  the  people  and  that  members  of  the  office  should 
protect  the  rights,  serve  the  needs,  and  earn  the  trust  of  the  population  they  policed. 

Writing  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  Melville  Lee  discussed  Peel's  principles  of  law 
enforcement.  The  following  excerpts  from  Lee's  text  retain  the  flavor  of  the  period  in  which 
they  were  written.  They  also  reflect  many  of  the  conceits  of  police-community  relations  that 
are  being  proposed  today.  According  to  Lee,  police  officer  are  "public  servants  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term." 

A.  It  should  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  the  prmcipal  object  to  be  attained  is 
the  prevention  of  crime.  To  this  great  end  every  effort  of  the  police  is  to  be 
direaed. 

B.  The  absence  of  crime  will  be  considered  the  best  proof  of  the  complete 
efficiency  of  the  police. 

C.  "...There  is  no  qualification  more  indispensable  to  a  police  officer  than  a 
perfea  command  of  temper",  never  suffering  himself  to  be  moved  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  any  language  or  threats  that  may  be  used;  if  he  does  his 
duty  in  a  quiet  and  determined  manner,  such  condua  will  probably  induce 
well-disposed  bystanders  to  assist  him  should  he  require  it. 

D.  ...What  is  wanted  is  the  respect  and  approval  of  all  good  citizens. 

The  wisdom  of  fostering  cordial  relations  between  the  people  and  the  civil 
defenders  of  their  lives  and  properties  seems  to  obvious,  that  it  is  a  source  of 
wonder  that  so  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  smdy  of  how  best  to 
promote  this. 
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The  police.,  .are  singly  a  disciplined  body  of  men  and  women,  specially 
engaged  in  protecting  "masses"  as  well  as  "classes",  from  any  infringement  of 
their  rights  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  law-abiding. 

...It  is  necessary  also  that  th^  (the  public)  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  that  govern  the  mutual  relationship. 

We  are  well  served  by  out  police  because  we  have  wisely  made  them 
personally  responsible  for  their  actions. 

...  That  is  to  say,  the  modem  system  rests,  as  the  ancient  one  did,  on  the  sure 
foundation  of  mutual  reliance. 

Service  is  part  of  the  American  police  heritage. 
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Historical  Developrnait  of  Polioe 


Ihe  English  Badcround 

Mutual  Pledge  System/Titiiing  System 
W&tdi  and  Ward 
-  Peelian  Reform 

Evolution  of  Law  Enforoement  in  the  U.S. 
American  Colonies 

Urbanization  in  the  U.S.  ...  Ihe  Problem  and  Development 
Polioe  Modernization:    Widcersham  Camiission  and  Professional  iznticn 

Polioe  Role  in  Modem  Society 

Historical  Developoent  of  Polioe 

Governmental  Setting  Within  Which  Policing  Occurs 

lype  of  Polioe  Service 

Factors  Which  Determine  the  Role  of  the  Polioe 
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TE^mnpmn  cr  police  sysTEMS  in  m^epich 


gCLIg  SYSTEMS 

Mutual  Pledge  System  (Personal  Polioe  Servioe) 

The  American  Police  S/sten  had  its  beginning  in  England.    In  tiie  last 
quarter  of  the  9th  Centoxy,  King  Alfred  Bade  every  Freeman  the  (bail  or 
sponsor)  for  good  behavior  of  his  nei^ibor  in  the  oazBunity.  Freesan, 
lifere  required  to  groip  themselves  into  "tythings"  »  (ten  families)  and 
the  Chief  ^thingman  was  responsible  for  raising        "Bae  and  Czy" 
referred  to,  «fas  the  basis  for  the  Citizen's  Ri^t  to  Arrest,  vhidi 
concept  is  equally  as  true  and  viable  today,  as  it  tas  in  early  England. 

Watch  and  Ward  System  (Paid  Polioe  Servioe  Introduoed) 

There  was  later  established  in  London,  Et^land,  a  Polioe  Force  loown 
as  the  Watdi  and  Ward.   This  consisted  of  hoxseholders  and  servioe  was  in 
rotation  and  coi^aulsory.   These  s/stems  with  various  names  and  titles  ami 
vdth  varying  degrees  of  suoess  prevailed  in  England.  Great 
dissatisf^tion  by  ^e  people  of  England  wiii\  this  form  of  policing  lead 
to  the  "Peelian  Reform 
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The  Great  Peelian  Refonc  (First  Professional  Polioe  Foroe) 


In  1829,  Sir  Robert  Peel«  Ihe  Hgds  Searetaxy  of  England,  introduced 
into  Parliameit  tiie  "Metropolitan  Polioe  Act"  %*iidi  provided  ttiat  a  well 
selected  body  of  trained  sen  would  be  neoessary  to  PREVSTT  crise  and  to 
OaTTRX       diaotic  conditions  tiien  existing  in  England.   Itoxrf  of  ^ 
refoTBs  contained  in  the  "Metropolitan  Police  Act"  of  that  tine  are 
applicable  to  the  nodem  concept  of  formally  organized  Urban  Police 
Forces  today,  as  they  were  in  1S29. 

A^ERICAy  SYSTEMS 

First  Anerican  Polioe  System 

Ihe  early  American  Colonists  brou^t  with  them  ^)e  cnntypt  of  "Watdi 
and  Ward"  policing  in  vogue  in  the  England  of  their  time.   This  indeed 
was  the  early  me^iod  of  policing  in  Boston:    the  "Day-Ward"  and  the 
"Nidit  Ward".   As  civilization  pragressed  and  crixoe  increased,  this 
proved  totally  inadequate  and  for  the  same  reasons  that  it  did  in 
England.    In  1854,  ^he  Boston  Polioe  Department  was  fonnany  orT*^'»>ed 
and  structured  along  the  lines  tiiat  exist  today.    It  is  the  ei^th 
largest  and  oldest  in  the  Nation. 
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FIRST  m  POUCING 


Constable  -  Full  time  paid  Police  Officer 
"Posse  Comitatus"  -  First  Police  power  of  the  people 
Vice  Comes  -  First  traveling  (Circuit  Court  Judges) 
Legis  Henrici  -  First  Classification  of  Felonies 
Vere  Dictimie  -  First  verdicts  of  a  Grand  Jury 

Magna  Carta  -  First  time  police  power  was  granted  to  the  people  in  writing 

Police  Desmour  -  First  specialized  Police  Unit  -  First  Vice  Unit 

"Marching  Watch"  -  First  known  patrol  activity  of  law  enforcement  agency 

Justices  of  the  Peace  -  First  law  enforcement  officials  to  be  trained 

First  Police  Survey  -  "An  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  late  increase  in  robberies" 

New  Lxjndon  Greater  Metropolitan  Police  Force  -  First  professional  police  force 

Bow  Street  Rimners  -  First  known  detective  unit 

Scotland  Yard  -  First  Headquarters  of  a  professional  police  force 

Shiver  and  Shake  Watch  -  Patrol  on  night  watch  -  "Cold  from  Weather  and  Shaking  Doors 
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THE  BOSTON  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 


Hisiorlcel  Shclches: 

From  ihe  foundinf  of  Boston  in  1630 
umil  IS02  Ihe  complete  responsibility 
for  policinc  the  seiilemeni  lay  »iih  ihe 
propenyholders.  Each  one  uas 
required  lo  spend  several  days  each 
month  patrohng  with  ihe  "town  wat- 
ch** and  each  uas  also  specifically 
required  lo  do  regular  ser\ice  with  the 
onerous  •*niph!  watch." 
Howe\er.  ir  1  EDI.  the  size  and  charac- 
ter of  the  population  of  the  lovni  was 
such  thai  the  state's  lecislaiure  passed  a 
statute  requiring  the  town  to  keep  a 
continuous  va:ch.  In  addition  to 
houieholders.  eighty  "watchTnen" 
were  appoiniec  and  were  paid  fifty 
centi  per  tour  of  duty.  Thirty-six  of  the 
men  uorked  each  nigh:,  in  tuo  shifts. 
They  were  distributed  in  four  stations 
in  the  central  cit\  and  four  men  at  a 
time  patrolied  the  north  and  south 
divisions  and  fne  the  cast  and  west.  In 
the  fiT>t  year  of  these  patrols  the  town 
had  a  population  of  35,000  and  the 
patrols  made  fifix  felony  arrests. 
The  mernrr'*  of  the  watch  were  often 
assaulted  and  as  atte.Tpis  were  made  to 
transpon  prisoners  from  the  stations  to 
the  jails  on  Leverett  Street  it  became 
routine  fo:  reirur  panies  to  ambush 
The  ccr\  o>  s  zr.z  frer  the  prisoners. 
During  this  period  Boston  was  still  the 
preeminem  pon  of  the  country  and  its 
population  w at  growing  rapidly. 
B>  l£;Oit  was  approaching  50.000  and 


in  1S22  the  voters  of  Boston  ratified  ac- 
ts of  incorporation  making  the  town  a 
city. 

The  change  in  status  caused  a  move 
toward  a  more  specialized  and 
professional  system  of  administration. 
This  mo\-e  also  effected  policing  in  the 
neu  city  and  on  June  23,  1S23  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  delegated  his  power 
as  •'Superintendent  of  Police"  to  a 
Police  Marshall  who  was  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  making  trips 
through  the  streets.  super\ising  the 
work  of  the  Department,  and  when 
necessar>  enforcing  the  ordinances  by 
complaint  or  arrest. 
This  arrangement  was  confirmed  by 
the  City  Council  in  May  1524  when  it 
provided: 

1 .  Thai  the  police  oj  the  Ci:y  of  Boston 
so  far  as  regards  its  execution,  be 
vested  in  three  .departments,  to  wt: 
That  of  the  internal  police,  that  of  ex- 
ternal police,  and  thai  for  the  inter- 
nment of  the  dead. 

2.  That  the  Department  of  the  internal 
police  be  placed  under  the  supenision 
of  the  City  Marshall.  And  that  to  this 
departmeni  shall  belong,  the  care  of 
the  streets,  the  care  of  the  common 
severs,  and  the  care  of  the  vaults,  and 
whatever  else  affects  the  health, 
security,  and  com  fort  of  the  city,  from 
cause  or  means  arising  or  existing 
Hiihm  the  limits  thereof. 

This  action  by  the  ne»  municipality 
closelv  foilovked  the  system  of  policing 
set  up  in  London  by  Sir  Robert  Peele 
and  marked  the  emergence  of  the  first 
paid,  professional  police  dcpanment  in 
the  United  States. 
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THE  BOSTON  POLICE  DEPARIMENT 


BOSTON  POLICE  BADGE 
ISSUED  1959 


Latin  Inscription  at  top  of  badge  reads:  "MAY  GOD  BE  WITH  US 

AS  HE  WAS  WITH  OUR 
FATHERS . " 

Inscription  at  bottom  of  badge  reads:        Established  as  a  Sovereign 

City  in  (A.D.)  1822 
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BOSTON  POLICE  BADGES 


18 38-3988 


FlTBt  badges  worn  by  the  police  were  made  of  green  (untreated) 
leather,  of  an  oblong  shape,  about  the  size  of  the  pais  of  the 
hand  with  the  word  "Police**  in  gilt  letters;  this  was  worn  on 
the  front  of  the  hat  and  fastened  with  a  leather  strap. 

A  sicple  white  ribbon  with  the  word  "Police"  in  black  letters, 
was  worn  on  the  hat. 

A  patent  leather  badge  was  worn  on  the  hat,  and  having  the 
word  "Police"  in  silver  letters. 

Nucbers  were  added  directly  over  the  word  "Police"  to  denote 
the  wearer's  district. 

On  April  11th,  the  governoent  provided  a  badge  of  brass  in  the 
fora  of  a  six'pointed  star,  as  large  as  the  pals  of  the  hand, 
of  a  Baltimore  pattern,  having  justice  with  her  scales,  and  a 
greyhound  for  a  device. 

On  October  lOth,  the  department  was  furnished  with  a  silver 
badge,  octagon  *in  shape,  a  little  larger  than  a  silver 
dollar,  with  the  words  "Boston  Police"  engraved  around  a 
f ive'pointed  star.    (*Note  both  6  and  10  sided  badges  are 
known  to  exist.) 

On  November  11th,  the  silver  badge  was  enlarged,  becoming  a 
decagon,  with  the  officers*  number  cut  through  in  the  center. 

On  October  lOth,  the  breast  badge  vas  abandoned.    Instead  a 
silver  bullion'-vreath,  enclosing  the  officers'  number  vas  worn 
on  the  hat.    The  number  of  his  district  station  was  worn  on 
each  shoulder. 

Officers  of  rank  wore  gold  bullion  straps  on  each  shoulder 
and  a  gold  bullion^-vreath  on  the  hat.    Sergeants  wore  the 
wreath  only  on  the  arm. 

On  April  13th,  the  silver  breast  badge  vas  again  revived. 
This  time  it  was  oblong,  about  3  inches  in  length,  the  word 
"Police"  at  the  bottom,  the  number  of  the  station  at  the 
apex,  and  a  view  of  Triaountain  (Boston  Skyline)  in  the 
center.    This  badge  was  worn  on  the  hat  for  a  few  days, 
(probably  from  2'-13  of  April)  and  then  transferred  to  the 
left  lappel  of  the  coat,  and  the  hat  wreath  and  shoulder 
nucbers  of  the  patrol  were  removed. 
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Boston  Polict*  Badges 


1869  Late  In  this  year  iht*  patrolman  were  provided  with  a  wldo 

blAck  hat  ribbon,  with  the  nuaber  of  the  officer  wrought 
thereon  In  orange  colored  silk. 

IS'C  On  the  Ist  of  October,  a  new  silver  badge  was  Issued.  This 

badge  was  circular,  a  little  larger  than  a  silver  dollar,  with 
a  representation  of  Triaountaln  across  the  center;  the  word 
"Boston"  above,  and  "Police**  underneath,  in  raised  letters. 
The  wreath  on  the  hat  and  shoulders  of  the  officers  is  still 
retained. 

1579  A  sew  shield  is  introduced.    It  is  soaewhat  square,  pointed 

at  the  bottoD,  having  a  crossbar  with  the  words 
"Boston  *  Police"  in  raised  letters.    This  un-nuabered  badge 
is  coaaonly  called  the  "Radiator"  for  its  reseablance  to  the 
front  of  early  autoaobiles. 

1922  To  the  previous  shape  has  been  added  a  city  seal  and  sunburst, 

with  an  ara  holding  a  sword  at  top.    Badges  are  reverse 
nuabered  by  a  large  applied  circular  tab. 

1959  Current  issue  Introduced.    "Boston  Police"  in  reverse  hard 

blue  enaael  lettering,  skyline  and  city  seal,  with  Paul  Revere 
on  horseback  above.    Chroae  plate  over  brass,  higher  ranks 
gold  plate,  reverse  hallmarked  "Blackinton-Pat.  Pend." 
After  suaaer,  1987,  hallaark  reads  "Blackin_Et on-Pat.  Pend." 

KCTIS: 


I*ve  atteapted  to  give  cost  accurate  dates  known,  but  soae 
doubts  cust  always  exist.    For  exasple,  the  star  announced 
in  Gleasons'  Pictorial  on  the  30th  of  April,  1853,  aay  have 
been  in  use  since  the  11th  of  April.    Another  source  states  it 
wasn't  until  the  1st  of  June  that  the  badge  was  actually  worn. 

I've  dated  the  third  issue,  with  cut-through  nusbers,  as 
Soveaber  11th,  1856,  which  I  believe  correct.    However,  one 
source  gives  the  date  of  issuance  as  June,  1858. 
There  vas  apparently  no  breast  badge  vom  froc  October,  1S65 
to  April,  1868.    Perhaps  in  iaitation  of  the  ailitary, 
following  the  war,  or  the  London  Metropolitan  Police. 

Only  two  exaaples  of  the  so-called  "Urn  Badge"  of  1868  are 
known  at  this  tise.    One  has  reverse  aetal  loops  aounted 
vertically,  the  other  horizontally,  givng  credence  to  its 
use,  both  as  a  hat  badge  initially  and  then  as  a  breast  badge. 
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Onr  w  iua  loi*;  rtatmrxi  jwr^wrnrsT  »mofc  Krr  •*«tcT 
f*^it*l«  w  the  UfiitH  Suta.  far  rti€  blsti  rhai*nrr  »»4  cffirintry 

tncnt  i«  romfcifd  of  ort  »Ko,  for  ttfriiB;  venh.  ri««f. 
irmiTwi  mieUi^fMT.  auad  mnrivAllrt]  kj  likt  bnrtr  of 
«>m  in  ttx  C&ieB  Of  ihu  am  of  the  latr.twf  rimra*  art  '}itn\j 
pnwJ,  hmaac  «^  titt  pnfenie«evhithiuwf5Uju;Ms  hM  tan 


Mvr  TADCE  ur  TOE  cysTox  rouu":! 


^«ti  }>st  ia  p;»rri  ffl-niiT  te  the  A«uKnit«  h*tf 2<  a  he 
h»th^poii»«.  Hs*Tr>r.jf««hv«  h««T  vem  th«  wr4'fnh««'  la 
Ur^e  v)-*tA!l:c  btrm  ajvs&J  the  hu«  bu  tbi<  «A««s\b  ikxhies  c« 
»o«  dtfc^rder!,  »Tiri  tht  tur  rablem  ee  the  k^t  birui  adopted. 
TKt  j>rw  hkil^c  u  »rQil«r  in  «ire  %tti  »hApe  te  iha:  mora  hr  the 
XUinmnrc  pna«c,  hetfig  a  •ix-poiiitf\],  eionpateJ  fu.r,  miiarrfig 
frew  OT.:  tbitU.  er  plitt,  in  the  tmrc  Oa  this  th'nid  is 
tht  Dtrnym  tfer,  u  u  iTpF;«eBmI  ia  oar  cnjrariay.  b  a  f ^«  Ot 
Ju'Niir-.  T5.-«et  is  bu  friicf.  belHinr  the  t%err|  as<j  talei :  apca 
thf  fvd'MAl  at  bcr  frci  <n  «b><^  is  i8*^)«d  ibt  dau  of  tta 
^imdarioe  ef  the  city  — tiaads  a  heand.  rsfclresAoI  of  watch* 
fnlnes»  ao<i  boitii*.  Tbe  «bol«  fctmin?  a  hraar/al  aad  appi^ 
T>na:e  desii*).  whiei  i»  af^afa^W  T«pre»?nTrd  h»  tfce  afroopssT- 
in;  drmwo  from  an  iap'vvroo  ef.  tJie  die.  furn-»Bed  as 

bj-  the  de«Tr^tr  ta''.  nxfinltxnrrr.  Mr.  E.  A.  C.  Roobtoa.ef  this 
oij.  10  vbam  i<  da*  marb  erdii  for  this  Um  nf  ;hr  maer  eievaat 
a.  mmeTM  ef  h>«  b^livnrh. '  llr.  R      an  t8;:iaie«s  Werxsao, 
tea*  h<a«.'  evdu  ia  tais  proJucMQa. 


rorr  hiu.  rcsioisicc  or  Kovnri  roitiusT,  cso. 

)Ir.  Fofmt.  the  Aatrnran  tr3i'»diaB.  ha*  b«Ut  him  a  &!>«, 
auuHe  tnaauen.  abn«x  »  ailc  aestfa  of  Yea^«T>,  N.  T..  ca  the  tan 
haai  V  the  llwdwm  Ri^.a  &xm  vir»  ef  the  eattic-like  ursaarc 
aiTwrHrJ  in  p9*Mtt;;  ip  or  dovB  tha  rirer.thearb  twt  {res  a 
pAMii  ifBRcdutrlT  erT^"<-  panall/  thai  ea;  frota  w>» 

bT  t:ier^hi  aa<t  trees  «-h»'b  (on  aacfccatDtharmraide.  li  H 
atraaird  an  rtMit^  poaad.  oaemaihtefrra  thcnilroad  trari 
or  aaafTCt  larulinK  bj  a  rvaamie  vio>liag  path.  Its  u^ic  of  hrchi- 
trefsne  t«  haL'  Nor«ias,  halT-Todor.  tsmt  fttiae  above  tsnet.  as 
rrp»^Biid  in  oaf  enj^Ting.  ai»«l  iu  ba.v  aarweaded  hr  a 
(•oartb  ef  issanaai  vhdcnroed,  sad  A«r«cn,  ud  caAan.  The 


HCAR  ITT 
The  T»rw  ^vea  Irit 
Ezliifa!  scrar  f'jia'a'iJ' 
ihti-*  frots  ^l*t»nir* 
I'r^'i'lcftt  Ki^;  »u 
Thu  cpet  it  «nc  ef  u"- 
Ca'M  u  ae  jovir  etie^ 
fearitn  a  a  aru^.-^.;/8l 
ahic  fren  y  lamas  b; 
•tei'  «aU  ef  ih*  tr^ 
aaae  b_»  whieh  tJ)«  e; 
tiea,  fssftisf  thres^ 


f>lia<T  b  dnmpd  9-^,  %nA  io  fw.«!ar  tuew.]  fiaib  mmt  con-e- 
•Mi  fTM-lmrr  in  teva  ltde.  TtMt  litMr^.  as  erunrBiar  aeaiv 
era:.  IbeKs  tnv^ ds  the  mer.  ami  the  «an<Mt  lejtg* are  sweeioB*, 
K  tny  t  ainriin;  in  tSeir  * nt»is  of  aarjent  and  eoJrm  rtles.  Ths 
rir*  fron  iht  rarTU  of  Foni  Hi!l  i*  aabuine  is  the  lake- 

liha  llud«e»  adding  thai  rham  to  the  aceserr  vhieb  water  aioec 
can  sire.  Tbeie  art  few  irmu  ia  Aserir*  laof*  beaaafeBy  aita- 
atrd  thaa  Mr.  Forrm'i  ra«cia  at  Feat  HilL  M'e  have  tee  efiea 
*pote«  ef  iht«  rraiBent tasedian  pcrsoBallf,  te  ft^ai^  an»  detaiied 
aeroant  ef  him  in  this  peaeefcca,  aAd  «a  ««n  estr  add  hm  that 
the  »a»B«  estraonjiras^  fweeai  asd  poeeiahrr  attend  his  pre- 
irtiieaai  cmfTrr.  vKt  has  rcaltxfd  C»r  hiia  a  iarTi  Cuuee,  asd  a 
iaatiuj;  aad  b4Mier»bic  Cass  asse;  bw  cnvrjar*. 


tha  i»epi«3  fj«5.— st 
t  tnl  beasJT.  ehaa«e- 
Ubrr  of  the  to<  Ckf  Ar 
to  It  and  arw^'f'!*?  r 
f>^««ol— «o  ear  Vrf»  1 
prwiatwa.  ilx.  Os»r. 
b«ari!T<t  tiara,  aed  a 
«et  br  fosad  ee  the  is! 
Dj^rrt^.  asd  ha/1  h: 
biecshi  to  ths  Csisrd 
C&bk  This  sia*e  lirr 
hoa«.  a:  tha  ae«  ef  9( 
fvil^j  cspraaaa  tis  «*c 


April  30ch,  1853 
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Eostcr.  Police  Strike.  Sert£r:ber  9-11,  1919 


Police  unrest  was  not  uncosr.on  across  the  country  in  191S. 

In  Ecston,  the  basic  issue  underlying  the  strike  was  the  affiliation 
of  the  Scston  Police  Union  with  the  A.F.  of  L.  in  the  belief  by 
police  that  unionization  would  solve  their  very  real  proble-s  of  low- 
pay  and  long  hours.    While  the  police  were  deterr.ined  to  win  recccriticr. 
for  their  union,  so  too  were  Police  Co-r.i ssi oner  Curtis  and  Mayor 
Peters  ceterr.inec  to  break  the  union. 

In  August  the  Cc=:r:i ssi oner  issued  an  order  forbidding  any  police-an 
to  join  an  organization  outside  the  cepart-ent.    The  strike  was 
triggered  when  he  later  tried  19  police-en,  found  ther.  guilty  and 
suspended  the-  fro-  the  department  for  affiliating  ther.selves  with 
the  union.    The  Co-r.i ssi oner ' s  stand  was  based  on  the  belief  that  a 
pclicenan  is  a  public  servant  and  any  defiance  is  sinilar  to 
deserti on . . . peri od. 

Kith  r.D  coripror.ise  in  sight  1132  pclicerien  walked  off  d-jty.  Three 
days  of  rioting,  looting  and  disorder  followed.     A  volunteer  police 
force  w=s  organized  and  the  rilitia  was  notified,  but  the  Mayor 
and  Cor.-*:  i  s  i  cr  er  called  upon  ther.  after  ruch  of  the  da-.age  had  been 
cone.     Finally  the  Kaycr  called  on  Governor  Coclidge  for  aid.  The 
Governor  ir.medi ately  took  control  of  the  crisis.     He  asked  and 
received  a  plecce  of  fecercl  trccps  fror.  Washington,  if  needed,  and 
sent  a  tel  egra-  t:  Sar.-„el   Gcr.pers  saying:     "The^e  is  rc  ric^.t  tc  strike 
£g  =  inst  tre  cblic  ss'^sty  by  crybccy,  aryvre^'e,  any  tire."    Fearing  a 
general  strike  by  all  unions  in  ^^ppcrt  of  the  EF'J  Coclidge  further 
threatened  to  invoke  r.artial  law. 


Boston  Police  Strike.  September  9-11,  1919  (CONT'D) 


A  general  strike  never  iriBteriel ized  and  the  police  strike  as  e 
Isbor  movement  turned  out  to  be  a  farce.    The  1132  policemen 
never  were  allowed  back  on  the  force.    Moreover,  the  new  force  that 
was  organized  received  most  of  the  benefits  the  strikers  sought. 


Ill 


The  Boston  Police  Strike 


In  1919,  Boston  police  worked  a  feven  day  week 
with  only  one  day  off  in  15.  Day  men  ¥^rked  73 
hours  a  week,  night  men  put  in  83  and  officers 
manning  the  wagons,  a  brutal  98  hours.  For  their 
efforts,  Boston  patrolnien  earned  a  yearly  salary  of 
$1 ,200  and  had  to  buy  uniforms  arid  equipment, 
costing  over  S200  annually.  On  call  24  hours  a 
day,  even  a  trip  to  the  beach  on  a  day  off  had  to 
be  approved  by  the  Captain.  On  Saturday  night, 
Boston  police  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  arresting 
shipyard  and  factory  workers  who  were  out  on  me 
town  spending  a  paycheck  that  averaged  four  times 
more  than  that  earned  by  a  police  officer. 

tt  was  these  conditions  that  prompted  three- 
quarters  of  Boston's  police  force  to  go  out  on  strike 
on  September  9,  1919.  Th6  frightening  aftermath 
turned  Boston's  streets  into  a  war  zone.  Stores  were 
looted,  pedestrians  beaten,  residents  robbed  artd 
women  raped  while  crowds  of  spectators  cheered 
the  attackers  on. 

Here,  superior  officers  attempt  to  restore  order 
from  a  Model-T  Ford  with  an  air-cooled  machine 
gun  perched  on  the  rear.  Following  the  riots. 
Governor  Calvin  Coplidge  fired  the  s^ing  officers*: 
called  in  tfte  State  Guard  and  inducted  many  local 
citizens  into  tfie  police  department,  including  Har- 
vard University's  football  team. 

Followlne  the  strike,  many  states  passed  laws  for- 
bidding police  to  join  unions.  Today,  although 
many  of  the  ration's  police  departments  enioy  col- 
lective bargaining  rights,  no  American  city  nas  ex-  . 
perienced  a  walkout  of  its  police  since  the  Boston 
Police  Strike. 
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"There  is  no  right  to  strike  against 
public  safety  by  anybody,  anywhere, 
at  any  time."  (Calvin  Coolidge, 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  during 
the  1919  Boston  police  strike) 

A  police  sergeant  in  San  Francis- 
co, president  of  the  Police  Officers' 
Association  (POA),  stands  at  the 
speakers'  rostnim  before  the  city's 
board  of  supervisors,  asking  to  ad- 
dress the  board.  Hundreds  of  off-duty 
police  officers  have  packed  the  cham- 
bers to  hear  their  leader  voice  their 
grievances.  The  board  president  asks 
if  any  member  will  make  a  motion  to  let 
the  sergeant  speak.  No  one  does,  and 
he  is  told,  "Sorry."  Muttering  under  his 
breath,  he  strides  from  the  room,  fol- 
lowed by  a  mass  of  shouting  police 
officers. 

Mayor  Lewis  Murphy  of  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  refuses  to  meet  over  a  wage 
dispute  with  the  executive  board  of  the 
Police  Hrefighters'  Association  (PFA), 
calling  dosed  negotiations  illegal  and 
immoral.  In  response,  the  PFA  initiates 
a  partial  "blue  flu,"  and  Mayor  Murphy 
promptly  proclaims,  "I  am  the  Blue 
Tiger  who  will  cure  the  blue  flu  if  there 
is  another  job  action." 


The  city  council  in  Oklahoma  City 
rejects  the  10-percent  pay  raise  for 
police  recommended  by  an  arbitration 
panel.  Police  officers  respond  by  insti- 
tuting a  work  slowdown  (not  writing 
traffic  tickets  or  ackrrawiedging  radio 
calls),  threatening  to  walk  off  the  job 
en  masse  if  any  officer  Is  suspended 
for  participating.  Suddenly,  a  rumor 
sweeps  through  the  department  that  a 
lieutenant  is  being  fired  for  refusing  to 
order  his  men  to  end  the  slowdown. 
Mearrwhile,  the  city  offers  a  pay  raise 
of  7.5  percent  a  move  which  many 
officers  equate  with  "pouring  gasoline 
on  a  flame."  The  president  of  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police  (FOP)  cries, 
"You  can  whip  a  dog  just  so  long,  and 
then  he's  going  to  bite  you!"  ^ 

In  Las  Cruces,  N.M..  200  police 
officers,  plus  their  families  and  support- 
ers, jam  a  city  commission  meeting  to 
hear  their  representatives  discuss  sala- 
ries, fringe  benefits,  and  the  city's  rec- 
ognition of  the  Las  Cruces  Police 
Officers'  Association  (LCPOA)  as  the 
bargaining  agent  for  its  members.  Dur- 
ing the  meeting,  the  commissioners 
appear  uninterested  and  contemptu- 
ous, and  at  one  point  the  city  manager 
turns  his  chair  around  and  sits  facing 
the  wall.  3 
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The  Youngstown.  Ohio,  Safety 
Forces  (combined  members  of  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police  and  the  fire- 
fighters' association),  dissatisfied  with 
the  city's  failure  to  meet  their  wage 
demands,  ask  to  attend  a  meeting 
scheduled  between  the  city  council 
and  the  city  administration.  The  day  of 
the  meeting,  the  council  goes  behind 
closed  doors  with  the  mayor  and  his 
cabinet  to  discuss  the  pay  issue.  The 
groups  emerge  several  hours  later, 
read  the  wage  offer  to  waiting  union 
representatives,  and  refuse  to  discuss 
the  subject  further.  One  union  leader 
bitterly  exclaims,  "The  pay  offer  was 
an  insult.  We  were  supposed  to  come 
to  the  meeting  for  a  dialogue,  and  then 
they  locked  us  out  They're  still  playing 
games."* 

Triggering  Device 

At  first  glance,  the  incidents  de- 
scribed may  seem  to  have  little  in  com- 
mon. As  it  turns  out  however,  they 
each  proved  to  be  the  episode  that  had 
the  final  impact  on  the  police  during  an 
already  tense  atmosphere  ...  the 
catalyst  that  provoked  angry,  frustrated 
officers  to  take  that  ultimate,  unthink- 
able step  ...  a  full-fledged  police 
strike. 


Special  Agent  Ayres 


During  labor  disputes  when  feel- 
ings are  running  high,  any  emotional 
statement  action,  or  rumor,  even 
those  unfounded,  which  would  draw 
little  or  no  attention  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, may  trigger  a  strike  that 
can  cripple  a  community  for  days  or 
even  weeks. 

In  any  city  that  has  experienced 
police  strikes,  it  was  just  such  an  emo- 
tional episode  that  directly  preceded 
and  triggered  the  most  drastic  action 
possible  on  the  part  of  the  police — an 
action  that  under  ordinary  conditions 
might  not  have  taken  place. 

In  each  example  discussed,  the 
police  were  frustrated  in  their  attempts 
to  rectify  what  they  considered  to  be 
unsatisfactory  working  conditions,  poor 
employee  benefits,  and  low  pay.  These 
same  conditions,  however,  are  found  in 
police  departments  of  many  other 
communities;  yet  only  a  relatively  few 
of  them  have  experienced  strikes.  As 
employee  dissatisfaction  and  frustra- 
tion increase,  it  is  inevitably  an  emo- 
tional issue,  a  triggering  device,  that 
will  determine  whether  a  strike  does  or 
does  not  actually  occur. 

In  San  Francisco,  for  example,  the 
triggering  device  was  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors' refusal  to  let  the  POA  presi- 
dent speak.  When  this  happened, 
crowds  of  off-duty  police  followed  him 
out  of  the  chambers,  shouting,  "Hit  the 
bricks!"  "Strike!"  "Shut  it  down!"  s  The 


enraged  officers  headed  straight  for 
the  already  established  strike  head- 
quarters to  receive  instructions  and 
picket  signs.  Within  minutes,  most  of 
them  were  at  their  assigned  picket  lo- 
cations. 

Prior  to  the  incident  at  the  supervi- 
sors' meeting,  during  discussions  re- 
garding the  possibility  of  a  strike. 
Mayor  Joseph  Alioto  had  issued  var- 
ious ultimatums,  such  as  "Any  police- 
man who  strikes  here  will  be  fired. 
There  isn't  going  to  be  a  strike  without 
stiff  and  fast  action  against  the  POA 
and  any  striking  members.  .  .  ."  He 
also  exclaimed,  "I  want  everyone 
around  here  to  know  that  we're  not 
quaking  in  our  boots  because  of  a 
possible  strike.  We  can  'win'  against  a 
strike!"  ^ 

Cleariy,  the  atmosphere  was  right 
for  a  strike  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  possi- 
ble, however,  that  the  trauma  of  a  real 
walkout  could  have  been  averted 
through  discussions  and  negotiations, 
thereby  perhaps  avoiding  a  real  emo- 
tional incident  In  defending  the  strike 
once  it  t)egan,  the  POA  president  ex- 
claimed, "The  supreme  arrogance  and 
arbitrary  behavior  of  the  supervisors 
have  placed  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  jeopardy.  The  crowning  insult 
was  that  the  supervisors  refused  to 
negotiate  and  the  police  were  not  al- 
lowed to  speak.  Not  meeting  with  us 
has  caused  the  most  tragic  day  in  San 
Francisco.  The  people  are  not  safe  in 
their  homes,  and  that  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  supervisors."  ' 

in  Las  Cruces,  during  an  already 
tense  situation,  the  indifferent  attitude 
of  city  officials,  particulariy  the  city 
manager,  outraged  police  officers  and 
triggered  the  emotional  explosion  that 
resulted  in  a  3-week  strike — the  long- 
est police  strike  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

In  Oklahoma  City,  the  rumor  that  a 
lieutenant  was  tieing  fired  was  the 
catalyst  that  caused  a  spontaneous 
turn-in  of  badges  by  bitter  police  offi- 
cers, who  blamed  their  pent-up  anger 
and  distrust  on  years  of  neglect  by  city 
hall. 
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The  emotional  issue  that  sparked 
Tucson's  strike  was  the  mayor's  al- 
leged comment  that  he  was  the  "Blue 
Tiger"  and  would  "cure  the  blue  flu." 
The  strike  began  with  a  broadcast  of 
the  prean^nged  code  words  "Blue  Ti- 
ger" over  the  police  radio  and  ended 
with  the  emergency  channel's  an- 
nouncement, "The  Tiger  is  dead."^ 

Considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
shocking,  critical  events  that  can  occur 
in  any  community,  a  police  strike  is  an 
increasingly  common  phenomenon. 
Fortunately,  the  violence  that  was  as- 
sociated with  the  earliest  strikes  in  this 
country  has  not  characterized  today's 
walkouts.  A  police  strike  in  Boston  in 
1919  caused' three  deaths  during  4 
days  of  chaos  and  lootng.  The  Nation- 
al Guard  was  called  out,  and  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  exclaimed, 

"A  strike  of  policemen  of  a  great  city, 
leaving  that  dty  at  the  mercy  of  an 
army  of  thugs,  is  a  crime  against 
civilization.  In  my  judgment  the 
obligation  of  a  policeman  is  as 
sacred  and  direct  as  the  obligation  of 
a  soldier.  He  is  a  public  servant  not 
a  private  employee,  and  the  whole 
honor  of  the  community  is  in  his 
hands.  He  has  no  right  to  prefer  any 
private  advantage  to  the  public 
safety."  ^ 

Although  strikes  are  forbidden  in 
almost  all  States,  police  unions  are 
participating  in  them  with  increasing 
frequency.  In  addition  to  the  cities  al- 
ready mentioned,  many  more  have  had 
to  contend  with  striking  police  in  recent 
years,  including  Birmingham,  Cincin- 
nati, Salt  Lake  City,  Santa  Barbara, 
Santa  Monica.  Burbank,  Denver,  Los 
Angeles  County,  and  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii. 

In  some  of  the  cities,  ttie  police 
had  not  yet  engaged  in  any  type  of  job 
action  at  the  time  the  emotional  issue, 
or  triggering  device,  occurred,  in  oth- 
ers, officers  were  already  involved  in  a 
blue  flu  or  other  type  of  job  action  that, 
according  to  plan,  was  to  last  for  only  a 
24-hour  period  to  express  dissatisfac- 
tion during  an  already  existing  labor 
dispute. 


Recalling  the  October  1979,  "sick- 
out"  in  Denver,  Chief  of  Police  Art  Dill 
now  says  that  his  men  initially  planned 
a  1 -day-only  blue  fiu  epidemic  in  order 
to  get  the  attention  of  the  city  adminis- 
tration and  to  apply  pressure  for  higher 
wages.  During  the  dispute,  a  polk:e 
officer  called  in  to  say  he  was  too  ill  to 
report  for  duty.  Suspecting  an  epidemic 
of  the  blue  flu,  the  captain  answering 
the  call  reported,  "Yeah  .  .  .  well,  take 
two  cyanide  tablets  and  call  me  back  in 
the  moming." 

According  to  Chief  Dili,  "It  was  the 
captain's  statement  over  the  tele- 
phone, that  spread  like  wiklfire 
throughout  the  ranks  of  the  striking 
officers,  that  prolonged  the  epidemic 
for  two  more  full  days." 

This  incident  illustrates  how, 
where  a  job  action  is  already  in  prog- 
ress, emotional  statements  or  actions 
by  any  of  the  participants  in  ttie  dispute 
will  further  antagonize  ail  sides  and 
prolong  the  strike.  These  results  were 
also  seen  in  Cleveland,  where  the  may- 
or's angry  statements  to  the  striking 
officers  caused  additional  alienation 
and  embitterment  The  day  after  a 
breakdown  in  wage  negotiations  be- 
tween the  police  department  and  the 
city  administration,  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  90  pati-oimen  scheduled  to 
report  for  the  third  shift  at  midnight 
called  in  sick.  The  mayor  quickly  de- 
nounced the  blue  flu  outbreak,  calling  it 
a  "wildcat  strike  staged  by  cry- 
babies." " 


Digmg  1919  Boston  police  strike,  soMiers  mnJ 
up  strikers  m  Boston  Commons.  (Ptioio  credrt 
United  Press  intematonaJ) 


One  year  later  in  Cleveland,  13 
officers  refused  to  walk  foot  patrols  in 
a  public  housing  project,  terming  tiie 
assignment  "too  dangerous."  The 
mayor  promptly  fired  the  wfwie  group, 
and  tfie  dt/s  2,000  police  officers 
walked  off  the  job  in  protest  The  may- 
or then  deepened  the  dispute  when  he 
termed  striking  polce  "hoodlums  who 
have  shown  a  contempt  for  the  law."  - 

The  damaging  enrKstional  outburst 
doesn't  always  come  from  the  adminis- 
trative side,  as  was  seen  in  New  Or- 
leans in  February  1979,  wt^en  the 
Teamsters-affiliated  Police  Association 
of  Louisiana  went  on  strike  for  the 
second  time  in  8  days.  During  negotiat- 
ing sessions,  the  frustrated  police 
union  president  Vincent  Bruno,  ex- 
claimed, "If  the  talks  break  down, 
we're  going  to  cave  them  in  .  .  .  wreck 
the  dtyi  We're  not  giving  in.  We're 
adamant"  " 

Up  until  that  point  according  to  a 
member  of  the  New  Orieans  Polrce 
Department  the  police  had  tfie  support 
of  the  publkx  The  citizens  of  New  Or- 
leans wanted  to  see  the  union's  de- 
mands met  so  that  Mardi  Gras 
festivities  could  go  on  as  scheduled. 
When  BruTW's  words  were  published  in 
the  newspapers,  however,  public  sym- 
pathy began  turning  against  the  police, 
and  one  black  citizens'  group  stated 


that  the  officers  should  be  arrested  as 
outlaws  and  fired.  "There  is  no  law .  .  . 
which  allows  any  union  or  its  memt}ers 
to  speak  of  destroying  any  city  in  the 
United  States."  the  groups'  statement 
said." 

In  cities  where  strikes  have  al- 
ready ended,  anger  and  resentment 
have  often  built  up  between  all  sides  in 
the  (fisputes  to  the  point  where  individ- 
uals continue  after  settlement  to  as- 
sault each  other  verbally.  Their  actions 
only  serve  to  antagonize  and  polarize 
each  side  at  a  time  when  a  cooper- 
ative attitude  is  most  needed  by  all 
participants. 

In  July  1979,  following  a  "sickout* 
staged  by  68  percent  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les County  Sheriffs  deputies.  Sheriff 
Peter  Pitchess  had  such  angry  words 
for  his  officers  who  had  participated 
that  according  to  some  members  of  his 
department  he  created  additional  bit- 
terness and  animosity  throughout  their 
ranks.  "I'd  like  to  fire  every  deputy  who 
violated  his  oath,"  Sheriff  Pitchess 
said.  "I  have  been  disgusted  with  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  too.  but  I  didn't 
quit  my  job.  We  will  investigate  each 
claim  representing  a  deputy  as  sick 
and  dock  him  .  .  .  mayt>e  we'll  take 
away  their  library  cards!"  " 

Sheriff  Pitchess'  statement  may 
well  have  had  the  effect  of  "rubbing 
salt  in  the  wounds,"  resulting  in  a 
greater  cohesiveness  among  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  sickout  Sheriffs  depu- 
ties indicated  that  his  attitude  also 
caused  some  of  the  nonstiiking  mem- 
bers of  the  department  to  aline  them- 
selves with  their  cohorts  who  had 
engaged  in  the  job  action. 

In  Tucson,  police  remained  bitter 
long  after  the  end  of  their  strike,  and 
one  officer  exclaimed,  "We  went  on 
strike  because  we  had  gotten  our  teeth 
kicked  in  and  the  door  shut  in  our 
faces,  and  were  told  there  was  no 
further  to  go.  They  didn't  give  us  any- 
tiiing,  plus  they  said  'go  away.'  We 
learned  the  best  way  to  get  cops  back 
to  work  is  to  get  someone  killed. 
Strikes  can't  be  professioneil  .  .  .  you 
have  to  hurt  someone." 

Obviously,  these  angry,  retieilious 
words  only  perpetuate  the  animosity 
between  the  participants  in  the  dispute, 
even  long  after  settlement. 
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If  s  apparent  that  a  variety  of  di- 
verse elements  provide  the  back- 
ground material  for  every  police  strike, 
including  low  pay,  unsat^ctory  work- 
ing conditions,  and  poor  employee 
benefits,  factors  previously  mentioned, 
in  addition,  several  other  conrtmon  var- 
iables are  found  in  striking  police 
departments. 

The  first  factor  is  "bad  faith  bar- 
gaining," as  was  seen  in  the  Memphis 
police  strike,  wtiere  the  underlying 
cause  of  the  dispute  was  the  basic 
distrust  of  tiie  mayor  and  the  city's 
politicians.  "Last  year  tiiey  came  to  us 
and  said  they  were  broke,"  recalled  a 
15-year  veteran  of  the  police  force. 
"They  convinced  the  union  and  they 
convinced  us  to  take  a  5.5  percent 
then  because  they  said  they  were  $12 
million  in  debt  and  had  to  beg  the  state 
for  money.  Well,  after  we  signed  that 
contract  they  started  finding  mistakes 
in  their  figures.  The  first  mistake  got 
the  deficit  down  to  $9  million,  then  S3 
million,  then  finally  within  30  days  after 
the  contract  was  signed  they  found 
they  actually  had  a  S1.5  million 
surplus."  " 

The  second  variable  common  to 
striking  police  departments  is  a  break- 
down in  communications  t>etween  po- 
lice management  and  its  employees, 
the  city  administration  and  the  police, 
and  the  union  and  its  memt)ership.  Ac- 
cording to  the  president  of  one  police 
union,  the  typical  feeling  among  patrol- 
men is,  "Isn't  anyone  listening  to  me? 
I'm  the  one  doing  the  work." 

Additional  allegations  heard  when 
examining  the  causes  of  strikes  in- 
clude: Lack  of  experience  and  ex- 
pertise of  both  the  union's  and  man- 
agement's bargaining  teams;  lack  of 
union  leadership;  rivalry  between 
unions;  failure  of  the  negotiators  to 
reach  agreement  before  expiration  of 
the  existing  contract  poor  supervisory 
practices  in  the  police  department  lack 
of  administrative  leadership;  lack  of 
education  and  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  legislative  body;  and  the 
inflammatory  role  often  played  by  the 
media.  ^3 


The  ti^umas  created  by  a  police 
strike  are  long  remembered  throughout 
the  entire  community.  To  the  citizens, 
the  city  administration,  the  police  de- 
partment itself,  and  the  strikers,  a  po- 
lice strike  is  a  shocking,  frightening 
event  which  can  have  a  disastrous  ef- 
fect on  the  image  of  law  enforcement 

It  is  essential  that  all  concerned 
parties  realize  that  the  objective  of  col- 
lective bargaining  is  settlement  not 
confrontation.  Antagonism  will  happen 
often  enough  without  a  catalyst  The 
key  to  avoiding  emotional  issues  that 
will  trigger  labor  disputes  lies  in  effec- 
tive, sincere  communkations  before, 
during,  and  after  stiikes.  At  best  we 
may  wish  to  remember  those  sage 
words  of  that  great  philosopher  from 
Okefenokee  Swamp.  Pogo,  who  once 
said: 

"I'm  careful  of  words  I  say, 
to  keep  them  soft  and  sweet 
I  never  know  from  day  to  day. 
which  ones  I'll  have  to  eat." 

Hopefully,  by  learning  wfwt  has 
happened  to  trigger  police  strikes  in 
the  cities  discussed  here,  participants 
in  future  labor  disputes  will  be  t>etter 
prepared  to  deal  with  similar  issues. 
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Miss  Mae  A.*  Casey  of -  the  Central  CotmcH  of  Massachissetts,  selling 
2  ^oppy  to  Mounted  Officcrj  Leo  H«^ny  cd  tbe  traffic  sqnad. 


THE  WICKERSHAM  COMMISSION  (1931) 


Police  Refonn  -  After  the  Boston  Police  Strike  of  1919 


1.  The  average  administrators  term  was  too  short. 

2.  Responsibility  to  political  officials  made  the  position  too  secure. 

3.  There  was  lack  of  conq)etent,  efficient  patrolmen. 

4.  There  was  no  intensive  effort  to  educate,  train,  discipline,  or  eliminate  prospective 
officers. 

5.  Most  departments  had  neither  adequate  communications  system  nor  equipment 
necessary  to  enforce  the  law  effectively. 

6.  The  police  task  was  made  much  more  difficult  by  the  excessively  rapid  growth  of  our 
cities  in  the  past  half-century  and  by  the  tendency  of  different  ethnic  groups  to  retain 
their  language  and  customs  in  large  cities. 

7.  There  were  too  many  duties  cast  upon  each  officer  and  patrolman. 
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TWELVE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MODERN  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 


1.  The  police  must  be  stable,  efficient  and  organized  along  military  lines 

2.  The  police  must  be  under  government  control 

3.  The  absence  of  crime  will  best  prove  the  efficiency  of  the  police 

4.  The  distribution  of  crime  news  is  essential 

5.  The  deployment  of  police  strength,  both  by  time  and  area  is  essential 

6.  "There  is  no  quality  more  indispensable  to  a  police  officer  than  a  perfect  command  of 
temper.  A  quiet,  determined  manner  has  more  effect  than  a  perfect  command  of 
temper" ,  never  suffering  himself  to  be  moved  in  the  slightest  degree  by  any  language 
or  threats  that  may  be  used;  if  he  does  his  duty  in  a  quiet  and  d^ermined  manner,  such 
conduct  will  probably  induce  well-disposed  bystanders  to  assist  him  should  he  require 
it. 

7.  A  good  appearance  commands  respect 

8.  The  selection  and  training  of  proper  persons  are  at  the  root  of  efficient  law 
enforcement 

9.  Public  security  demands  that  every  police  officer  be  given  an  identifying  nuniber 

10.  Police  headquarters  should  be  centrally  located  and  easily  accessible  to  the  police 

1 1 .  Police  Officer  should  be  hired  on  probationary  basis  before  permanent  assignment 

12.  Police  crime  records  are  necessary  to  the  best  distribution  of  police  strength 
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TYPES  OF  POLICE  SERVICE  We  are  a  service  oriented  police  department. 

1.  Routine  Patrol  and  Observation 

2.  Arrest  of  Offenders 

3.  Law  Enforcement  Services 

4.  Criminal  Investigations 

5.  Crisis  Intervention 

6.  Courtesy  Services 

ROUTINE  PATROL  AND  OBSERVATION 

Animal  Control  and  Complaints 

Fire  Scene  Control 

Accident  Scene  Control 

Crime  Scene  Control 

Dead  Body  Calls 

Missing  Person  Reports 

Intoxicated  Individuals 

Businesses:  Public  and  Attractive 

Rescue 

Building  and  Property  Security 
Responding  to  Calls  for  Assistance 
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ARREST  OF  OFFENDERS 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SERVICES 
Criminal  Law 
Traffic  Law 

Special  Law:  -  A.B.C.,  City  Ordinances,  Park  Rules  and  Regulations  etc. 

CRIMINAL  INVESTIGATION 

CRISIS  INTERVENTION 

Civil  and  Domestic  Disputes 

Mentally  and  Emotionally  Disturbed  Individuals 

Suicides 

Strikes 

First  Aid 

Drownings 

Family /Marriage  Counseling 
COURTESY  SERVICES 
House  Checks 
Message  Deliveries 
Death  Notification 
Escort 

Giving  Directions 
Providing  Advice:  Careful 
Providing  Information 
Traffic  Control 
Towing 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  DISCRETION 

,  The  Police  Role: 

The  police  role  has  usually  been  defined  in  such  a  way  as  to  formally  deny  to  the 
i  police  discretionary  authority  despite  the  overwhehning  evidence  of  the  routine  and 

extensive  use  of  discretion  by  the  police  rule  102  Section  4  (B.P.D.>  (NEGLECT  OF  DUTY) 

I*  Discretion  and  "Due  Process":  A  symbolic  relationship 

*  Definition  of  "Due  Process": 

Rules  of  fundamental  fairness  which  guard  the  constimtional  rights  of  individuals. 

Definition  of  Discretion: 

The  right  to  make  a  choice  when  there  are  no  firmly  established  guidelines. 

Police  Discretion 

Discretion  in  arrest  situations 

Can  we  use  discretion  in  all  criminal  situations? 

Should  we  use  discretion  at  all? 

What  about  spitting  on  the  sidewalk? 

What  are  some  of  the  options  we  can  use  to  arrest? 

What  about  friend  and  family  members? 

Factors  Which  Determine  the  Role  of  the  Police 

1.  Community/Public  Service 

2.  Individual  Police  Officer  Expectations 

3.  Political  Influence 

4.  Discretion 

Community/Public  Service       How  does  this  determine  what  our  role  will  be? 
The  community  has  certain  expectations  regarding  the  police. 
The  public  want  police  but  don't  want  police. 
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Basically  the  public  wanrs  service. 

'^"nen  it  comes  to  law  enforcemem.  the  public  warns  it  only  for  "the  other  guy'. 
The  public  really  doesn't  know  what  the  police  can  and  cannot  do. 
V^lien  the  public  doesn't  know  who  to  call,  they  call  the  police. 
■We  are  the  only  24  hour  public  service  agencv-  at  their  disposal. 
Individual  Police  Officer  Expectations 

The  police  have  expectations  of  their  own  which  often  don't  agree. 

Are  we  primarily  law  enforcement  persom^? 

Are  we  a  service  agency? 

Are  we  'crook  catchers"  or  'social  workers"? 

Do  we  really  understand  what  our  role  is? 

We  are  really  in  the  people  business. 

Polincal  Influence 

Political  influence  has  increased  our  responsibilities. 

'When  there's  a  job  to  do  and  there  is  ik)  one  in  particular  to  do  it,  we  get  it. 

Ultimaiely  die  public  gets  wbai  it  wants  through  political  pressure. 

Pressure  from  special  interest  groups  puts  focus  on  our  activities. 

What's  in  focus  now?  Child  abuse,  poisoning.  comiptioiL 

Discretion 

Should  we  enforce  aU  the  laws  all  the  time? 

Should  we  be  selective'!'  "^Tiai  about  our  own  'pet  peeve"? 

Can  we  enforce  y.ith  discretion  aiKi  still  be  fair? 
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iNvnmffiNr  of  policing  -    iee  police  b5age 


UMb-ilRUC'lOR: 
P.O.  V2ELLS 
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COIDE3   OF  EJTHICS 


As  a  Liaw  Enforcement  Officer,  my  fundamental 
duty  is  to  serve  mankind;  to  safeguard  lives  and  property;  to  protect 
the  innocent  against  deception,  the  weak  against  oppression  or  intimi- 
dation, and  the  peaceful  against  violence  or  disorder ;  and  to  respect 
the  Constitutional  rights  of  all  men  to  liberty,  equality  and  justice. 

I  will  keep  my  private  life  unsullied  as  an  example  to  all;  maintain 
courageous  calm  in  the  face  of  danger,  scorn,  or  ridicule ;  develop  self- 
restraint;  and  be  constantly  mindful  of  the  welfare  of  others.  Honest 
in  thought  and  deed  in  both  my  personal  and  ofl5cial  life,  I  will  be  ex- 
emplary in  obeying  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  regulations  of  my 
department.  Whatever  I  see  or  hear  of  a  confidential  nature  or  that  is 
confided  to  me  in  my  official  capacity  will  be  kept  ever  secret  unless 
revelation  is  necessary  in  the  performance  of  my  duty. 


I  will  never  act  officiously  or  permit  personal  feelings,  prejudices, 
animosities  or  friendships  to  influence  my  decisions.  With  no  compro- 
mise for  crime  and  with  relentless  prosecution  of  criminals,  I  will  en- 
force the  law  courteously  and  appropriately  without  fear  or  favor, 
malice  or  ill  will,  never  employing  unnecessary  force  or  violence  and 
never  accepting  gratuities. 


I  recognize  the  badge  of  my  office  as  a  sjnnbol  of  public  faith, 
and  I  accept  it  as  a  public  trust  to  be  held  so  long  as  I  am  true  to  the 
ethics  of  the  police  service.  I  will  constantly  strive  to  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives and  ideals,  dedicating  m3rself  before  God  to  my  chosen  profes- 
sion .  .  .  law  enforcement. 
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TOE  FIVE  ETHICAL  STANDARDS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  POLICING 
c<-andard  One 

4.v,*a  T^«^ino  must  provide  FAIR  ACCESS 
As  a  social  resource,  the  police  musx  piu 

to  their  services. 

«^  FATR  ACCESS:    Favoritism  (gratuities,  pro- 
Violations  of  FAIR  Acctb^j.    rsv  fessional  courtesy) 

Neglect  (Avoidance  of  the 

dangerous  or  unpleasant) 

fs<-andard  Two 

Citizens,  having  renounced  their  legal  ri|ht  to  use 
force,  have  made  police  work  a  PUBLIC  TRUST. 

•  Violations  Of  PUBLIC  TEUST:    ^^=-1^-^^,°-^  3„,j,ority  for 

personal  gain  (bribes) 

<^tandard  Three 

police  must  balance  the  goal  of  maintaining  SAFETY  AND 
SECURITY  vith  the  goal  of  law  enforcement. 

f  c^FPTV  AND  SECURITY:    Overzealous  enforcement 
Violations  of  SAFETY  AND  SECUKii        ^^^^^^^^ent  for  revenue 

purposes  only  ^ 

<;tandard  Four 

e=,4^e»i-v  and  security  most  effectively,  police 
^Sr^rsf meeinL'testfof  TLm^ORK:  coordination, 
communication  and  cooperation. 

Violations  of  TEAMV^ORK:     Street  justice 

Hotdoggmg  .  1r^vs11-v 

Closing  ranks  (covering  up,  loyalty 

without  limits) 

c;t,andard  Five 

Lfdft^rroialTe^en^rs^na«sS^.TE 


officer  to  set  aside  persona. 
OBJECTIVITY. 


Violations  of  OEIECTIVITY:     ^rd^riXv^^entTcynicill,  burnout, 
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The  Values  of 
the  Boston  Police 

The  Values  are  to: 

I.  Guarantee  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  citizens. 

II.  Maintain  the  highest  standards  of  honesty  and  integrit 

III.  Promote  the  professionalism  of  Boston  Police  personn 

IV.  Enhance  the  working  relationship  between  the 
Department  and  the  neighborhoods. 

V.  Improve  the  quality  of  life  in  our  neighborhoods. 
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THE  POLICE  IMAGE 


Join  our  Finest 


The  effectiveness  of  a  law  exiforcement  agency  is 
determined  by  the  public  cooperation  and  support  it 
receives.  If  a  police  d^)artment  cannot  gain  and 
Tnatntain  the  ccnafidence  of  the  citizens  in  the  cam- 
mamty,  its  effectiveness  win  be^  cnrtaSed,  and  its 
integii^  and  ability  questioned.  Public  trust  and 
support  can  be  obtaincMi  when  the  citizens  are  con- 
fident that  the  police  will  not  overstep  the  safe- 
guards to  individual  liberty 
and  when  the  individual 
members  demonstrate  that 
they  are  interested  and  ac- 
tively engaged  in  promot- 
ing the  pc^lic  peace  and 
welfare. 

A  law  enf<gcfment  ^en- 
cy  must  be  able  to  project 
to  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity its  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  serve  with  in- 
tegrity and  effectiveness. 
Althouidi  this  is  a  depart- 
mental effort,  the  individ- 
ual officer  plays  the  more 
significant  part  For  it  is 
through  a  citizen's  personal 
experience  with  a  x)olice 
officer  that  attitudes  con- 
cerning the  whole  depart- 
ment are  formed.  In  dis- 
cussing the  police  image, 
the  Training  wiD 
stress  the  impact  the  in- 
dividual officer  makes  upon 
public  opinion. 


TtieMaxL 
Portrays  Tlie 
Profession 


Althou^  physical  facil- 
ities and  equipment  con- 
tribute to  the  effectiveness 
of  police  services,  they 
aione  cannot  create  and  keep  public  confidence.  The 
reputation  of  a  law  enforcement  agency  stems  from 
the  relationship  existing  between  individual  police 
officers  and  the  public. 

The  high  visibility  of  the  police  officer's  tmiform 
sets  him  apart  from  the  rest  of  society.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  public  he  sheds  his  individuality  and  acquires 
the  identity  of  the  group.  Isolated  incidents  of  in- 


PEOPLE  JUDGE  YOU  ON  THE 
BASIS  OF  WHAT  YOU  ARE  — 
NOT  WHAT  YOU  SAY  YOU  ARE.' 


dxvidual  misconduct  or  incompetency  are  not  asso- 
ciated with  a  specific  police  officer  but  become  sym- 
bolic of  the  entire  dq)artment.  When  an  officer  is 
careless  about  his  personal  appearance,  is  rude  or 
displays  an  improper  attitude,  it  is  thought  to  be  a 
measure  of  the  agency  that  ]>ermits  them  to  exist. 
Thus,  an  act  of  dishonesty  or  discourtesy  on  tiie  part 
of  one  officer  becomes  the  criteria  by  whidi  a  whole 

departing  is  judged.  In 
much  the  same  manner  the 
citizen  who  encounters  a 
police  officer  whose  behav- 
ior reflects  confidence  and 
courtesy,  develops  a  favor- 
able opinion  for  the  agency 
he  r^resents. 

Officer  -  citizen  relation- 
ships can  create  public  con- 
fidence in  a  department — 
or,  they  can  perpetuate  out- 
d^:ed  stereotypes  and  mis- 
conc^itions.  Tlie  police  offi- 
cer -^ose  actions  indicate 
that  he  considers  himself ' 
above  the  law  destroys 
public  respect  for  otiier 
members  of  the  depart- 
ment Even  small  abuses 
sudi  as  parking  violations 
become  nuagnified  and  an- 
ger the  dtizen  who  must 
abide  by  the  rules.  More 
serious  transgressions  des- 
troy the  public  trust  in  the 
department  The  citizens' 
justified  indignation  is  also 
fired  by  the  dEcer  who  con- 
siders the  citizen  to  be  his 
servant,  rather  than  the 
other  way  around.  The 
damage  to  a  department's 
image  by  the  rude,  haughty 
and  disrespectful  officer 
over-shadows  the  work  of 
many  dedicated  officers. 


Forming  Citizen  Attitudes 

The  respect  and  acceptance  of  a  law  enforcement 
agency  cannot  be  decreed  by  statute — IT  MUST 
BE  EARNED.  There  is  little  doubt  that  some  per- 
sons in  the  community  will  reject  the  police  be- 
cause they  resent  the  social  controls  which  the  police 
officer  represents.  These  persons  do  not  comprise 
the  bulk  of  society.  Most  of  the  public  recognize  the 


THE  IS  PUSLtSHED  TWICE  M0f«T)(L3^  THE  PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS  OIVtSION  Or  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
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need  for  a  poHce  zgeacy  to  protect  them  agaiast  the 
forces  of  criminality.  Thus,  if  a  dtizen  complains 
it  is  not  necess3ril7  because  he  dislikes  the  xwhce,  but, 
rather,  because  he  is  expressing  his  cpnion  of  how  a 
police  ofScer  should  behave.  If  the  public  sets  a  high 
standard,  the  police  should  be  last  to  complam. 
Instead  you  must  strive  to  better  serve  those  who 
understand  and  appreciate  the  necessary  work  of 
the  police. 

Public  acceptance  of  inferior  police  service  can- 
not be  obtained  through  publici^  or  promotional 
I  efforts.  Citizens  soon  become  aware  of  tiie  defic- 
iencies and  recognize  them  for  what  th^  are.  The 
individual  officer,  who  is  instrumental  in  shapmg 
public  attitude,  must  earn  a  r^utation  for  integrity 
and  fair  play.  He  must  dedicate  hnnsdf  to  give 
Idg^  public  service,  impartial  enforcement  of  the 
law  and  fulfill  his  responsibilities  folly,  promptly 
and  resolutely. 


Image  ProjectiQn  T^iroizgli 
Service  and.  Courtesy 

Every  officer  must  recognize  that  a  police  depart- 
ment exists  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  public 
When  a  person  summons  the  police  he  is  sititled  to 
prompt  and  courteous  service.  It  is  in  these  sitoa- 
tions  that  an  officer's  conduct  provides  the  citizen 
with  first-hand  impressions  that  are  dnrect  and  last- 
ing. If  he  does  a  poor  job,  no  amount  of  secondary 
piD>lic  relations  mil  hide  this  fact  Avoid  behavior 
which  may  cause  resentment — always  se^  to  cre- 
ate good  wilL  Analyze  your  conduct — avoid  abnqit- 
ness,  harsh  or  vulgar  langu^ie.  Dont  create  dffi- 
eult  situations  by  lack  of  tact  Don't  be  a  back- 
slapx)er,  finger  poker,  etc  These  actions  irritate 
people.  Be  positive  in  your  attitudes  and  show  a 
willingness  to  act  upon  all  complaints  as  they  are  of 
concern  to  the  citizen. 

In  the  field,  or  in  situations  ^^TK-n^  for  personal 
contact,  the  officer's  appearance  and  d^)ortment  can 
be  instrumental  in  making  a  good  impression.  How- 
ever, there  are  situations  of  officer-citizen  encoun- 
ters in  which  attitudes  are  f orn»3d  soie^  by  the 
sound  of  the  officer's  voice. 

Telephone  conversations  are  meaningful  meas- 
ures of  police  efficiency  and  courtesy.  Just  as  an 
in^mlite  switchboard  operator  may  give  her  com- 
pany a  bad  name,  so  does  an  indifferent  or  impatient 
officer  affect  the  rexnitation  of  his  department.  To  a 
dtizen,  a  call  placed  to  the  police  is  all  important. 
It  may  be  the  only  contact  he  ever  has  with  a  police 
officer.  The  impression  the  caller  obtains  from  this 
situation  may  be  as  lasting  as  if  he  had  personally 
encountered  the  officer. 

Be  prompt  and  courteous  when  you  answer  the 
telephone.  Nothing  can  be  more  exasperating  to  a 
caller  than  to  hear  the  telephone  ring  for  a  length 
of  time  and  then  have  the  receiver  removed  from 
the  hook  while  the  officer  finishes  an  on-going  con- 
versation on  another  line.  Identify  yourself  and  be 
prepared  to  conduct  business.  Allow  the  citizen  to 
tell  his  story  and  assist  him  by  asking  him  a  few 
pertinent  questions.  Thank  the  dtizen  for  calling 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  police. 


Apx>earaiices  Make  the  Man 

Personal  appearance  is  important.  Atfhous^  we 
caution  ourselves  about  *^udging  a  book  by  .its 
cover,"  we  must  recognize  that  people  judge  the 
police  by  first  impressions.  Clothes  ''do  make  the 
man."  Initial  opinions  often  are  formed  solely 
from  visual  impressions.  Make  sure  your  uniform  is 
pn^>erty  tailored  and  in  good  xepaxt — properly 
demed.and  pressed.  Keep  your  shoes  and  leather 
polished.  Be  clean  shaven  and  don't  neglect  your 
fingernails  and  hair.  Walk  erect,  and  stay  in  top 
physical  condition. 

The  appearance  and  conditian  of  your  police  ve- 
hicle are  also  important  Follow  the  preventive 
maintenance  schedule  and  have  the  proper  r^>airs 
made  as  needed.  The  vehicle  must  be  washed  r^- 
larly  and  the  interior  kept  free  of  dd>ris.  The  ap- 
parance  of  man  and  marine  must  complem^t  one 
another. 

Perfecting  tbie  Image 

Competoice,  dedication  to  daty,  courtesy,  etc,  in 
other  words  professionalism,  are  those  positive 
qualities  which  instill  pubHc  confidence  in  a  depart- 
ment These,  needless  to  say,  are  not  the  product 
of  chance,  nor  are  they  inherent  in  the  indOlviduaL 
Officer  conduct  job  attitude  and  skills  are  shax>ed 
and  developed  by  departmental  policies.  The  birth 
of  the  police  image  begins  in  the  selection  process; 
it  is  molded  by  training  and  developed  by  adminis- 
trative and  operational  policies  and  procedures. 
Thus,  the  officer  who  portrays  the  professi<mal 
image  also  reflects  the  hi£^  standards  of  his  de- 
partment 

Situations  Form  Opinions 

A  citizen  evaluates  a  pohce  department  in  terms 
of  police  performance.  U  police  officers  respond  to 
assignments  efficiently,  courteous^  and  taVe  pos- 
itive action,  the  department  acquires  a  good  repu- 
tation. The  following  situations  are  encountered 
frequently  and  are  all  instrumental  in  shaping 
public  opinion. 

SITUATION:  A  traffic  violator  is  overtaken  after 
a  'pursuit  involving  excessive  speeds  oand  a  near  eoU 
hsion.  The  officer  is  excited  and  lamerved, 

ACTION:  In  a  situation  such  as  this,  it  is  under- 
standable that  emotions  exert  pressures.  As  an  in- 
dividual you  may  have  strong  opinions  as  to  what 
you  want  to  say  and  want  to  do.  But,  as  a  police 
officer  you  must  suppress  your  personal  feelings.  If 
you  allow  emotions  to  enter  into  a  professional  situ- 
ation, you  may  be  baited  into  doing  thmgs  which 
you  may  later  regret.  Furthermore,  hostility,  name 
calling,  anger,  etc,  indicate  you  have  lost  control 
of  a  situation.  Remember,  your  actions  reflect  your 
training  and  present  the  dtizen  with  an  opportunity 
to  form  an  opinion  of  your  department. 

Such  a  situation  can  best  be  handled  if  you  take  a 
few  seconds  to  cahn  down,  collect  your  thoughts  and 
recognize  your  position.  It  is  the  wise  man  who 
"counts  to  ten."  By  following  a  professional  and 

? Elective  approach  you  will  do  much  to  present  a 
avorable  image  of  your  department. 
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1.  Ifake  a  good  appearance  dean  and  pressed 
uniforms,  walk  erect  and  approadi  in  a  biisi> 
ncss-Iike  manner. 

2.  Be  conrteoiis,  positive  and  firm  in  yonr  state- 
ments. Igmmv  yerbal  att^npts  to  irritate  yon. 
If  the  driver  is  argrnmentative,  st^  away  and 
ask  only  those  qaestkms  that  are  necessary  to 
c(»iq>iete  the  dtatim. 

3.  the  vii^tor  to  return  to  the  roadway  if 
the  traffic  cmditions  warrant  soeh  assistance. 

4.  Courtesy  and  control  of  personal  feetings  de- 
notes strength.  Rudeness,  name  calling,  and 
sarcasm  reflects  personal  weaknesses. 

SITUATION:  The  service  eaU  may  pertain  to 
STnaU  matters— a  barking  dog,  ehSdren  amnoying 
neighbors,  property  line  dispute,  etc.  But  it  plays 
an  inportamt  role  in  forming  optnions  of  a  depart- 
ment. 

ACTION:  Whenever  you  are  assigned  to  sach  a 
call  you  must  consider  that  the  citizen  has  sum- 
moned the  police  because  he  believes  the  matter  to 
be  important.  Such  assignments  must  not  be  con- 
sidered below  your  dignity  as  your  attitude  is  easily 
transmitted  by  the  sound  of  your  voice  and 
mazmensms. 

Remember,  the  citizen  has  called  upon  you  be- 
cause he  did  not  know  what  else  to  do. 

1.  Be  patioit  and  hsten  to  his  story.  It  should 
take  little  effort  to  be  courteous.  Treat  the 
dtizen  in  the  same  manner  yon  woold  like  to 
be  treated. 

2.  Do  not  become  invited  in  a  backyard  dispute. 
In  these  instances  yon  are  the  referee  attonpt- 
ii^  to  restore  order.  However,  if  the  situation 
appears  to  be  resnltii^  in  a  breadi  of  the 
peace,  inform  the  parties  that  you  will  take 
acti<m  if  a  disturbance  occurs. 

3.  If  the  can  is  not  a  pofice  matter  teD  the  citizen 
that  your  authority  is  limited  and  does  not  ex- 
toid  to  such  matters.  Refer  the  complainant 
to  an  appropriate  agency  and  inform  him  of 
the  acti<m  he  can  take.  Show  yon  are  inter- 
ested by  takii^  time  out  to  explain  any  pro- 
cedures he  may  have  to  foBow. 

4.  In  the  majority  of  these  instances,  the  com- 
plainant is  seeking  some  advice,  a  referee  or 
the  elimination  of  an  irritating  situation.  It  is 
your  job  to  be  of  assistance  and  not  to  ridicule 
or  belittle  the  citizen  for  calting  the  police. 

SITUATION:  The  arrest  of  a  citizen,  even  of  a 
ermxrud,  is  often  a  controversial  matter.  The  tech- 
mgues  employed  by  the  police  officer  can  affect  the 
reputation  of  the  police  department. 

ACTION:  The  public  is  generally  very  sensitive 
to  the  abuses  of  police  authority.  When  a  police 
officer  is  making  an  arrest,  even  of  a  belligerent  sus- 
pect, and  he  resorts  to  unnecessary  force  or  vulgar 
and  profane  language  the  viewing  public  will  firev- 


quently  side  with  the  person  being  taken  into 
custody. 

The  arrest  situati<m  must  be  handled  in  a  mann^ 
'^lich  will  not  jec^)ardize  the  officer's  safety  or  the 
name  of  his  department. 

1.  Obtain  assistance  before  attempting  an  arrest, 
manpower  is  a  great  deterent  to  resistance. 

2.  Formolate  a  plan  of  action. 

3.  Be  direct  and  positive  in  your  approadL 

4.  Attempt  to  talk  the  persm  into  snbmittii^ 
peacefully. 

5.  Refrain  from  resorting  to  vulgarity  or  pro- 
fanity. 

6.  Do  not  use  EXCESSIVE  physical  force. 

SITUATION:  A  pubHc  demonstration  by  a  group 
looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  the  majority  of  the 
eommMttity,  places  the  police  officer  in  a  sensitive 
position,  NomuiUy  laio  abiding  citizens  toiU  look 
vpon  Jam  with  disfavor  for  protecting  those  ejigaged 
in  an  unpopular  cause.  The  manner  in  which  the 
officer  reacts  wiU  have  a  bearing  in  presenting  the 
picture  of  law  enforcement  in  Ms  community. 

ACTION:  An  officer  assigned  to  such  a  situation 
is  faced  with  a  dii^nma.  As  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity he  may  harbor  grmiiar  feelings  and  dislikes 
as  his  neighbors.  As  a  police  officer  he  represents 
the  symbol  of  impartial  authority  and  his  private 
views  must  not  cominomise  the  discharge  of  his 
public  duty. 

The  police  role  is  to  enforce  the  law  inq>artial}y 
and  impersonally.  The  objectives  are  to  restore  and 
maintatn  order  and  to  protect  the  ri^ts  of  aH  per- 
sons according  to  law.  The  manner  m  -vdiich  he  re- 
sponds determines  the.  r^utation  the  department 
acquires.  In  these  circumstances  the  professional 
officer: 

1.  does  not  express  his  private  ideas  whoi  he  is 
disdiarging  his  duty. 

2.  oforce  the  law,  not  good  intenti<nis  or  social 
customs. 

3.  keeps  his  head  and  does  not  engage  in  acts  of 
brutality.  He  is  aware  that  tense  situati<His 
can  be  aggravated  by  police  officers  who  abuse 
their  authority  or  act  impulsively. 

4.  he  remains  cafan  and  controlled  in  the  face  of 
verbal  abuse,  but  takes  effective  measures  to 
protect  himself  from  physical  danger. 

5.  by  displaying  that  he  wiH  oiforce  the  law 
against  all  violators  he  soon  becomes  the  con- 
troller of  the  situation. 

The  circumstances  may  vary  but  in  the  situations 
you  encounter  during  your  tour  of  duty,  your  ap- 
pearance, words  and  actions  will  either  represent 
the  department  image  favorably  or  they  will  de- 
tract from  its  reputation. 
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An  on-the-spot  inventory  of  yoiv. public  relation  vaine— ZTOTT  WELL  DO  YOV  REPRESENT  TOUR 
EPARTMENT?  Answer  Yes  or  No  to  ^  following  qoestions. 


'CD 


1.  Look  at  your  shoes— do  th^  need  a 

shmeTv.  v-^-/  : 

2.  Check  .the  creases  of  your  pants— do 
they  ne^d  to 'be  pressed?  .~  _ 

3^  Is  yoor  leather  (holster^ibdtt,  coS  case, 
etc.)  scoffed  and  needs  to  be  pohshed? 

4.  Ezamine  your  fingrrrinils  If  you  had 
-  to  pezfozm  emergen^  first  aid  on  an 

-  acddent  Tictizn,H::W6aM'.  they  represent 
a  bd^tlthazard;t6J  h2^L^^.•^.^;■  .V.  .. 

5.  Is  yocDT  shirt  q>liar  frayed? 

6:  WoinM      be  refaidaixt  toiireiar  a  shirt 


YES  NO 

in  the  condition  of  the  one-yon  now  are 
.  wearing  to  a  smt  and  tie  affair? 

□  □  7.  If  ybii  polished  your  badge  rigiit  now, 

!.w(^ld.it  be  noticeably  brighter? 

□  □  8.  Look  in  the  mirror— do .  you  need  a 
...  ; shave  or  a  haircut? 

□  □  9. .  Do  3rou  weisji  at  least  40  pounds  more 

~  now  than  you  did  when  you  married  or 
jaiaed  the  department?  .  ■ 

Q  □  10.^  Look  at  your  cap— are  there*  any  finger 
.     .  isrints,  or  cracks  ,  on  the  visor,  or 

~  smudges  or  rips  on  the  material?.  - 


ElAVB  YOU  READ  . . . 


A  GUIDE  TO  MODERN  POLICE  THINEING.  Baynund  £.  Clift,  The  W.  H.  Ander- 
son Company,  Cnwrrmiati,  Ohio,  1956.  369  pp. 

ritis  book  presents  a  btdd  and  readable  presentatum  of  the  tedaaeal  aaid  profes- 
staaal  nature  of  poUee  loork.  It  offers  the  veteran  and  the  new  officers  a  splendid 
oppoTttaaty  to  leam  and  improve.  Chapters  XXIX  and  XilAll  discuss  the  poUee, 
press  and  pnblac  relations  and  the  role  of  the  poUee  officer  as  a  community  leader. 

PABEEB  ON  POLICE.  Edited  by  0.  W.  Wilson,  Charles  C.  Thomas  PphHshers, 

Spriagfidd,  SHnois,  1957.  235  pp.  ^75. 

This  compHaaon  of  addresses  and  artides  of  William.  H.  Parker,  Chief  of  PoUee, 
Los  Axgeles  Police  Department,  offers  an  insiffht  into  basic  adnanisiratioe  prob- 
lents  and  the  professimal  phHe«opby  of  a  leading  poiiee  administrator.  Chapter 
Vn,  ''Parker  on  PubUe  Relations"  ivefades  two  addresses  describing  the  police 
responsSnHiy  in  this  vital  area. 

THE  POLICE  TEABBOOE,  1964.  Latet&ational  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Inc., 
1319  Eighteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  393  pp.  $5.00. 

A  record  of  the  papers  and  proeeoiings  of  the  sixteenth  annual  eenferenee  of  the 
lACP,  Houston,  Texas,  October  Sth-lOth,  196S.  The  report  of  the  Ccmaattee  on 
PvhUc  Relations  contains  nurnerous  presentatwns  calling  for  better  cownnunsty 
relations.  Such  diseussions  and  addresses  as — How  To  Counteraet  An  Unfavor- 
able Police  Image,  PoUee-Comjiuuaty  Relatums:  A  Critieal  Problem,  The  Chang- 
ing Image,  are  all  indicative  of  the  interest  given,  by  poiiee  administrators  to 
creating  wider  acceptance  and  understanding  of  law  enforcement. 

TRAINING  larr  ^^2,  "THE  TRAFFIC  VIOLATOR." 

This  Training  Key  was  prepared  to  emphasize  the  need  for  a  professional  and 
business  like  maaner  when  dealing  with  traffic  violators.  It  also  diseusses  the 
process  of  issuing  a  dtaiuni,  stressing  the  need  for  remjooong  calm  and  presenting 
a  good  image. 


^ANSWERS  . . . 

Add  10  points  for  every  "No"  answer.  Subtract 
15  points  for  every  "Yes"  answer.  Add  your  score 
and  honestiy  evaluate  your  answers  and  dedde 
whether  you  would  add  or  take  away  from  your 
department. 


100  ExeePait  Totcr  appearance  eompU- 

mettts  the  department. 

70-85        Fair         Wi£k  slightly  rturre  attention 

you  can  make  yovr  eontribu- 
tion  to  the  departmental 
tmage. 

Below  70  Poor  There  is  room  for  much  im- 
provement. Citizens  are 
judging  the  depaTiment  by 
your  appearance. 
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POLICE  COURTESY 


"Nothing  does  more  to  tep-grade  the  jnibUe  image 
of  the  department  or  to  enlist  public  cooperation 
than  does  police  courtesy.  Police  courtesy  is  not  sub- 
servience nor  courtesy  in  the  Chesterfielduin  sense. 
We  must  be  firm,  brct  firm  in  a  courteous,  considerate 
and  respectful  way." 

Police  courtesy  is  courtesy  in  a  broader  sense — in 
the  sense  of  human  kindness;  respect  for  the  rights 
of  the  individual,  including  an  individual  in  police 
custody;  avoiding  rough  talk  and  provocative  actions 
and  gestures;  allowing  the  other  fellow  to  save  face; 
friendliness,  helpfulness,  tact  and  understanding.**^ 

Most  contacts  between  citizens  and  the  police  are 
of  a  non-criminal  nature.  For  the  most  part,  they 
are  brought  about  by  the  numerous  requests  for 
assistance  made  by  inquisitive,  alarmed  or  anxious 
citizens — Officer,  may  I  park  here  for  a  few 
utes?  .  .  .  Can  you  please  teU  me  the  best  route  to 
foUow  to  the  next  city?  This  traffic  and  the  inter- 
changes are  confusing  me. . .  .  EeUo,  police?  This  is 
Miss  Jones.  I  know  itfs  only  nine  o'clock  but  the 
people  next  door  are  makina  so  much  noise  that  I 
can't  go  to  sleep.  The  traffic  stop  also  accounts  for 
numerous  encounters.  But  officer,  how  can  you  say  I 
was  speeding  when  I  was  going  only  SO  mUes  per 
hour?  .  . .  Why  don't  you  catch  burglars  instead  of 
bothering  honest  citizens?  Circumstances  like  these 
represent  some  of  the  more  vexing  problems  that  can 
be  experienced  by  a  police  officer.  AlthougSi  many  of 
these  situations  may  appear  time  consuming,  bother- 
some and  irrelevant  to  the  task  of  preventing  crime 
or  apprehending  criminals,  they  provide  the  grounds 
on  which  public  opinion  may  be  formed.  The  manner 
in  which  you  deal  with  the  so-calied  nuisance  call, 
the  anxious  or  timid  citizen,  the  irate  motorist,  will 
have  its  impact.  If  your  behavior  is  marked  by 
patience,  politeness,  consideration,  respect  and  tact, 
you  strengthen  your  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  dti- 
zen  and  of  your  department  as  welL 

This  Training  Key  stresses  the  need  and  the  im- 
portance of  social  skUb  when  dealing  with  others. 
It  reviews  a  number  of  situations  calling  upon  the 
police  officer  to  exercise  respect  and  consideration 
for  others. 

:  0.  "W.  Wilson.  On  This  We  Stand:  Operating  Polieiea.  Cfaicaso  FoHce 
Department,  1963. 


THE   TBAimS  SET    tS  P08USHED  TWICE  MONTHLy, 
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Courtesy  is  a  Required  Skill 

Few  occupations  call  for  the  personal  involvement 
with  resid^ts  of  a  community  as  does  law  enforce- 
ment. Thus,  the  ability  to  deal  with  people  becomes 
the  police  officer's  most  important  sodal  skill.  The 
manner  in  which  citizens  are  affected  and  react  to 
his  words  and  actions  detonnines  the  degree  of  trust 
and  respct  that  they  assign  to  him  as  a  person,  as 
wdl  as  to  the  department  as  a  "^ole. 

In  our  society,  the  police  officer  is  expected  to  deal 
with  members  of  the  community,  whether  they  be 
criminals  or  not,  in  a  fashion  "Qiat  reflects  the  re- 
spect due  to  human  dignity.  Contrary  to  the  opin- 
i<m  of  a  misguided  few,  respect  and  consideration 
for  others  is  no  more  related  to  timidity  than  pro- 
fanity and  vulgarity  are  the  hallmarks  of  firmness 
and  fearlessness.  The  ability  to  deal  vriQi  people 
without  arousing  anger  or  contempt  is  rudim^ztary 
to  sound  public  and  community  rdations.  No  public 
relations  program,  regardless  of  its  well  intended 
objectives  can  succeed  if  police  officers  are,  indiffer- 
ent, suriy,  rude  and  vulgar  in  their  dealings  with 
the  people  of  the  community.  Individual  bdiavior 
becomes  the  prime  factor  when  citizens  judge  l^e 
efficiency,  goals  and  attitudes  c£  the  dqiartment. 
Officer  courtesy  then  is  the  keystone  of  public  rela- 
tions. 

Work  to  Develop  Social  Skills 

Extending  common  courtesies  to  others,  leads  to 
positive  and  pleasurable  social  or  work  relation- 
ships. Unfortunately,  this  attitudinal  quality  so 
necessary  to  personal  relationships,  can,  if  per- 
mitted, be  displaced  by  less  acceptable  behavior. 
The  police  officer,  for  example  because  of  his-  en- 
counters with  the  unsavory  elements  of  society,  may 
become  quite  cynical  or  gruff  in  his  dealings  with 
people.  These  characteristics  tend  to  become  more 
pronounced  with  the  frequency  of  his  contacts  with 
the  undesirables  of  our  society.  Though  this  may  be 
an  excuse  for  this  type  of  behavior,  it  is  not  a  reason 
to  be  impolite  or  to  treat  a  citizen  with  rudeness. 
Consequently,  the  jwlice  officer  must  be  constantly 
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on  gnard  to  restrain  his  x)ersoiial  feelings  or  the  self- 
defeating  behavior  of  rudeness  and  lack  of  considera- 
tion for  o&ers.  He  most  stress  the  positive,  acknowl- 
edging that  friendliness,  fairness,  professional  dig- 
si^  and  a  willingness  to  assist  others  are  essential 

qualities  of  this  profession  No  request  for  assisii- 

wnce  is  too  trwixU  ...  no  demand  or  opinwn  is  ridz' 
cvled .  ..he  finds  the  time  to  assist  those  confronted 
with  difficuities.  .  .  .  He  recognizes  that  tact  and 
politeness  are  basic  eLevnents  of  svimd  public  or 
eommtatity  relations. 

He  is  able  to  look  upon  profanity  and  obscenity 
for  what  they  are.  He  does  jaot  confuse  vulgar  words 
or  phrases  as  s3nnbols  of  toughness.  Not  unlike  the 
members  of  the  conununity,  he  also  regards  these 
utterances  as  xnrofane  and  their  users  as  socially 
undesirable  persons  having  limited  vocabularies. 

Speaking  Out  for  Courtesy 

Courtesy  is  a  two-way  street  Most  eversrone  has 
the  need  or  the  desire  to  be  aec^Jted  and  respected 
by  his  fellow  men.  Howev^,  wh^  personal  deport- 
ment arouses  the  indignation,  the  criticism  or  the 
dislike  of  those  around  us,  we  cannot  expect  to  re- 
ceive the  kind  of  consideration  we  would  like.  Al- 
though it  is  often  said  that  the  police  officer  is  not  en- 
gaged in  a  popularity  contest,  he  still  appreciates 
public  recognition  for  his  work  and  respect  as  a  per- 
soxL  The  degree  in  which  these  desires  are  fulfilled 
win  depend  upon  the  manner  in  whidi  he  treats 
others. 

The  majority  of  citizens  are  fully  aware  bhat  the 
police  are  necessary  to  the  orderly  function  of 
society  and  the  protection  of  life  and  proper^. 
These  persons  are,  for  the  most  part,  police  boosters 
or  at  ^  least  non-detractors,  unless  they  are  given 
the  opxx>rtuni^  to  doubt  the  quality  of  the  x)olice 
service.  When  this  occurs,  their  diange  of  position 
is  most  likely  to  be  the  outgrowth  of  an  unpleasant 
encounter  with  police  personnel  For  instance,  it  is 
not  the  fact  that  the  citizen  is  cited  for  a  traffic 
violation.  It  is  the  manna:  in  which  it  is  carried 
out  or  the  kind  of  reception  the  citizen  receives  from 
a  sui)ervisor  or  commanding  officer  when  the  citing 
officer's  bad  manners  are  reported.  Quite  often  rude- 
ness or  the  general  indifference  displayed  by  per- 
sonnel of  all  ranks  are  the  forces  that  direct  many 
citizens  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  regard  the 
police  as  a  threat  or  an  enemy. 

^  The  deportmait  of  police  personnel  must  be  above 
reproach  if  the  department  is  to  maintain  the  re- 
spect of  the  community.  Good  manners  and  polite- 
ness go  a  long  way  to  cement  police  'citizen  relation- 
ships. A  basic  fact  of  life  is  that  people  on  the  -whole 
react  favorably  to  ordinary  courtesies.  Conduct  your 
btisiness  in  a  weU  modtdated  voice  xchose  tone  itv- 
ftections  and  tcords  express  a  sincere  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  others.  Merely  speaking  to  a  citizen  to 
conform  to  departmental  rules  or  policy,  or  matHwg 
a  superficial  attempt  to  be  of  assistance  is  quickly 
recognized  for  what  it  is.  //  yoxir  actions  are  not 


motivated  by  a  gemdne  interest  to  treat  others  vnth 
dignity  and  consideration,  yowr  insincerity  is  quickly 
recognised.  Thougji  you  may  be  saying  the  correct 
words,  your  mannerism,  tone  inflection  and  facial 
expression  reflect  your  true  attitude. 

Practical  Applications 

The  respect  of  others  can  be  obtained  if  you  apply 
self-discipline  to  curb  tendencies  to  be  sarcastic, 
vulgar,  rude.  Although  diplomacy  may  not  always 
offer  the  quickest  solution,  it  is  a  surer  method  of 
dealing  with  people.  Loss  of  temper  or  displays  of 
impatience  in  trying  situations  may  cause  you  to  say 
things  or  act  in  a  manner  that  you  may  later  regret 
Furthermore,  unrestrained  behavior  actually  serves 
to  reinforce  old  prejudices  against  the  police  which, 
in  torn,  further  detract  from  the  r^utation  of  the 
department  On  the  other  hand,  emotional  reserve 
under  pressure  demonstrates  that  you  are  the  master 
of  the  situation.  You  acquire  the  citizen's  respect 
which  enhances  the  good  name  of  your  department 

There  is  a  most  basic  and  setf-explanatory  ex- 
ample available  to  guide  our  conduct  in  our  dealings 
witii  people.  Yet,  it  is  often  overloc^ed.  Working 
with  the  public  presents  us  ample  opportunities  to 
reflect  upon  the  meanings  of  this  guideline,  the 
Golden  Eule — "Do  unto  others  as  you,  toovld  have 
them  do  teato  you."  Certainly  if  this  axiom  were 
applied  in  daily  living,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
be  reminded  of  the  need  to  treat  others  with 
consideration. 

The  mess^  of  the  Golden  Rule  may  be  applied 
in  most  situations  involving  personal  contacts.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  its  interpretations  that  will 
generally  make  your  public  encounters  more  pleasur- 
able: 

1.  The  best  way  to  create  a  friendly  atmosphere 
is  for  you  to  appear  friendly.  A  smile  goes  a  long 
way  to  place  a  person  at  ease  and  to  have  him  re- 
spond in  a  friendly  manner.  Seeking  out  the  assist- 
ance of  a  police  officer  is  difficult  for  many  persons. 
This  is  especially  true  of  children  or  or  young  people 
and  at  times,  members  of  minority  groups.  Friendli- 
ness on  your  part  will  encourage  people  to  approach 
you  and  other  police  officers  in  the  future.  This'  ia 
turn  may  be  instrumental  in  obtaining  information 
that  otherwise  would  have  not  been  available. 

2.  Be  patient  in  your  personal  as  well  as  profes- 
sional dealings.  Display  your  interest  in  the  -person 
talking  to  you  by  giving  >ittti  your  full  attention. 
Excuse  yourself  to  answer  a  question  or  statement 
if  someone  interrupts  you  while  you  are  engaged 
in  conversation.  Do  not  burst  into  another's  discus- 
sion— wait  until  the  person  has  finished  speaking 
and  politely  call  attention  that  you  wish  to  address 
one  of  the  parties. 

If  a  citizen  is  seeking  directions,  make  sure  you 
understand  exactly  where  he  wishes  to  go  or  what 
iW^s  se^ng  before  directing  him.  Be  tolerant  of 
his  lack  of  information  or  sense  of  direction  when 
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you  answer  his  inquiry.  Being  in  a  strange  dty  or 
location  is  often  bewOdering.  Think  of  your  own 
anxieties  in  a  similar  sitaation  and  of  the  relief  you 
experienced  when  you  were  properly  directed .  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  your  anger  and  fmstration  wbsa 
you  w^e  Tn^ftf^^-rtt*!^  or  encountered  a  rude  or  un- 
coi^erative  individual 

Make  sure  the  citiz^  understands  your  directions. 
If  the  route  is  complicated,  outline  it  on  a  road  map 
if  one  is  available.  You  may  also  write  the  directions 
on  a  page  of  your  notdbook  and  give  it  to  the  citizen. 

Do  not  discourage  a  citizen  seeking  information 
by  saying  you  are  too  bu^  or  that  the  matter  does 
not  concern  you  or  the  pdice.  The  worst  aSront  you 
can  commit  is  to  turn  yoor  head  as  you  drive  hy  a 
citizen  to  avoid  stopping  at  his  summons.  After  aU, 
service  is  the  name  of  our  business  r^rardless  of  our 
feelings,  or  of  the  time  q£  the  day. 

If  a  matter  called  to  your  attention  does  not 
aSect  the  police,  refer  the  person  to  the  proper 
agency.  A  person  usually  seeks  out  the  police  in  the 
belief  he  can  depend  on  ^  officer  to  assist  him  or 
in  a  moment  of  desperation  after  aH  other  means 
have  failed.  It  is  then  readily  understandable  why 
the  assistance  requested  of  a  police  officer  is  of  a 
concern  to  the  citizen,  while  in  reality  its  urg^icy 
may  be  of  a  questionable  significance.  Do  not  brush 
away  such  requests  wi&  flippant  or  sarcastic  re- 
marks to  show  3rour  distaste.  Extend  yourself  and 
assist  the  i)erson.  Do  not  willfnily  offer  an  incorrect 
r^ly  as  a  stop  gap  measure  to  allow  3rou  to  be  on 
your  way  without  further  bother.  If  you  are  un- 
able to  advise  a  citizen  on  a  course  of  action  to  take, 
let  him  know  of  3rour  lack  of  information  and  offer 
to  seek  out  the  information  he  wants.  What  is  of 
importance  in  all  of  these  situations  is  your  willing- 
ness to  help  another.  However,  once  you  promise  to 
conduct  a  further  inquiry,  the  proper  thing  to  do  is 
to  follow  up  on  your  commxtmait. 

3.  AcoNTd  the  same  respect  to  others  that  you 
esqiect  for  yourself — ^Address  aU  adult  citizens  as 
"sir^  or  "madam"  and  young  ladies  as  "Miss."  Use 
the  title  "Mr."  or  "Mrs."  when  addressing  a  person 
by  their  last  name.  Do  not  reserve  this  courtesy  for 
only  the  well  dressed  or  apparently  prosperous  and 
influential  persons.  The  less  affluent,  the  immigrant, 
the  foreign  speaking  citizens  and  members  of  minor- 
ity groups  are  entitied  to  similar  considerations.  To 
some  persons  this  latter  statement  may  appear  un- 
realistic, difficult  to  accept  or  repugnant.  However, 
the  sooner  we  realize  that  we  must  rise  above  our 
prejudices,  the  quicker  we  will  become  identified  as 
professionals.  The  training  and  position  of  the  pro- 
fessional person  is  reflected  in  the  manner  he  deals 
with  people.  Common  courtesies  to  the  professional 
are  an  integral  part  of  his  behavior  toward  others. 

Calling  a  citizen  by  such  terms  as:  "hzd"  "pal," 
"mac,"  or  some  ethnic  or  derogatory  type  remarks  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  professional  status  the  police 
are  seeking  to  attain.  There  is  nothing  more  iudil' 
crous  than  a  young  police  officer  attracting  the 


attention  of  a  middle  age  driver  by  these  words, 
"Okay,  Lad,  pull  over."  Although  this  example  is  a 
relatively  mild  breech  of  etiquette,  situations  such 
as  these  have  resulted  in  a  highly  offended  citizen 
callrng  attention  to  tiie  officer's  lack  of  courtesy. 
These  esperiences  do  not  help  to  earn  the  respect 
of  otha^  Further,  to  some,  this  may  be  the  only 
omtact  they  may  make  with  a  representative  oi 
government  and  the  law.  They  surely  will  find  it 
difficult  to  become  or  remain  supporters  of  the 
police  -^en  they  encounter  a  police  officer  lacking 
rudimentary  sodal  graces. 

We  teach  our  chOdr^  to  be  poHte.  Why  must  these 
fundamental  courtesies  children  learn  become  so 
difficult  for  adults  to  follow?  It  takes  so  little  effort 
to:  show  respect  for  others  and  to  say  "Thank  you," 
"please,"  "you  are  wdcome,"  and  "pardon  me." 
These  simple  remarks  are  no  more  than  expressions 
of -good  manners.  Besides,  they  contribnte  tiie  added 
ben^  of  helping  citizens  formulate  favorable  opm^ 
ions  of  the  police  department 

4.  C<Hidnet  a  home  visitation  in  a  maimer  yoo 
would  want  sameaae  to  conduct  himsdf  in  your 
home.  It  is  said  that  no  matter  how  humble  a  man's 
home  is,  it  is  still  his  castie.  As  such,  conduct  your- 
self during  a  home  visitation  as  you  would  expect 
others  to  behave  in  your  home.  Extend  the  occupants 
the  respect  and  consideration  you  would  have  mem- 
bers of  your  family  receive. 

During  inclement  weather,  wipe  off  your  shoes 
before  entering.  Remove  your  hat  as  you  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  house.  Do  not  smoke  or  lounge  as  if 
this  were  your  h<HDe — it  is  not.  Certain  homes  you 
will  visit  are  rather  unhygenic  and  v^imin  infested. 
These  unsanitary  conditions  should  be  adequate 
reasons  for  you  to  remain  standing  while  holding 
your  hat  in  your  hand.  If  you  must  sit  down,  select 
a  solid  wooden  or  a  metal  tubular  chair  in  prefer- 
ence to  an  upholstered  type. 

5.  Be  omsidaate  of  other  drivers  just  as  you 
expect  them  to  treat  you — ^A  few  years  ^o,  a  popu- 
lar cartoon  portrayed  a  harassed  looking  ^ther 
taking  his  family  for  an  automobile  drive  and 
showed  his  littie  son  addressing  the  father.  The 
caption  read,  "Daddy,  why  are  the  road  hogs  cut 
only  when  you  drive?"  This  little  bit  of  humor  re- 
flects the  attitude  of  most  drivers  in  traffic  Many  of 
us  could  fit  into  this  category.  Yet,  in  turn,  we  tend 
to  be  insensitive  about  our  own  driving  manners. 
Consideration  for  other  road  -asers,  though  alwa5^ 
the  trait  of  a  safe  and  experienced  driver,  is  es- 
pecially required  of  the  police  vehicle  operator. 
Operate  the  police  vehicle  in  a  manner  you  expect 
others  to  drive.  When  driving  at  slower  rate  of  speed 
than  the  normal  flow  of  traffic,  keep  to  yuur  right  or 
stop  frequently  at  the  curb  to  permit  othe:  vehicles  to 
pass.  Do  not  obstruct  traffic  by  parking  too  close  to 
an  intersection  or  stopping  the  vehicle  in  traffic  to  «a- 
gage  in  a  conversation.  Any  display  of  poor  driv- 
ing habits  on  your  part  offers  another  avenue  to 
those  wishing  to  criticize  the  police.  Besides  it  is 
also  a  display  of  bad  manners. 
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TE3LEPHONE  COURTE3SY 


The  nmnber  of  ''waik-in''  complaints  a  police  de- 
partment receives  has  decreased  over  t^e  years. 
This  method  of  calling  the  police  jjresently  accounts 
but  for  a  small  portion  of  the  total  requests  received 
for  police  s&rvices.  Today,  most  situations  affecting 
the  police  are  brought  to  Ihe  attention  of  the  authori- 
ties by  a  citizen  teleohoning  his  police  departmeit 
The  general  availability  of  the  tdephone  and  the 
convenience  it  affords  have  led  to  this  diange  in  the 
habits  of  people.  The  citizen  has  learned  to  upon 
this  instrument  in  the  conduct  of  his  activities  -while 
the  police  officer  depends  upon  Ihis  means  of  com- 
munication as^  time  saver  and  to  hel^  him  perform 
his  task  more  efficiently. 

In  view  of  the  comm<m  usage  of  the  tdephone,  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  -Qiat  we  should  make  an 
extra  effort  to  be  friendly,  interested  and  courteous 
in  our  teleph(me  conversations.  Tor  unlike  a  face 
to  face  conversation,  the  caller  has  but  the  sound 
of  Hie  voice  to  help  him  evaluate  and  form  an  opin- 
ion of  the  person  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  Con- 
sequently, our  voice  intonations,  ibe  words  we  use 
and  the  manner  in  ^lidi  we  sp^k  provide  Mi&  only 
means  for  the  csdler  to  judge  us. 

This  Traxnxng  Key  discusses  and  reviews  accepted 
telephone  tecknuptes.  It  stresses  the  need  and  ike 
tmportanee  to  express  ovrseLves  dearly  caad  coitrte- 
ously  whUe  condaidmg  a  telephone  eonoersatUm. 

Your  Voice  Creates  Ttie  Image 

When  you  are  speaking  directly  to  someone,  yoar 
smile,  your  bearing,  your  mannerisms,  the  sound  of 
your  voice  all  combine  to  make  up  your  personalis. 
These  qualities  may  be  observed  and  equated  to 
form  an  opinion.  When  you  speak  over  the  tele- 
phone, your  voice  is  yon.  Any  impression  you  will 
make  depends  solely  on  the  sound  of  your  voice. 
Your  ability  to  verbally  project  your  eagerness  to 
deal  with  people  and  your  willingness  to  be  of  assist- 
ance, i)ortrays  your  total  self  to  the  person  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line. 

Let  us  examine  some  basic  telephone  techniques 
that  lead  to  favorable  telephone  conversations : 

•  Speak  distinctly — Do  not  answer  the  telephone 
with  a  cigar  or  cigarette  in  your  mouth.  N^dless 
to  say,  even  children  know  that  one  never  •^alVg  with 
a  mouthful.  A  well  modulated  voice  carries  best 
over  the  telephone.  Carefully  pronounce  your  words. 
Give  proper  formation  to  each  soxmd  in  every  word 
—don't  sixir  your  words.  You  have  heard  those  per- 
sons who  seem  to  have  thick  tongues,  frozen  jaws 
and  whose  words  sound  mumbled  or  "swallowed." 
You  can  recall  your  own  exasperation  when  you 
were  unable  to  understand  a  person  over  the  tele- 
phone and  the  opinion  you  formed  of  him. 

•  Speak  at  a  moderate  rate  of  speed;  vary  the 
t<me  of  your  voice — ^Your  si)eech  should  be  natural. 


wdl  paced  and  fluent.  RemembCT  the  listoier  does 
not  have  the  benefit  of  watching  you,  seeing  your 
gestures  and  changing  expressions.  Save  time  by 
speaking  slo-vdy  and  distinctiy  so  that  you  are  under- 
stood the  first  time.  Telephone  speech  should  be 
nether  too  fast  nor  too  slow.  If  you  speak  too  fast, 
tiie  words  are  jumbled,  facts  are  lost  to  t^e  ear  at 
bad  sounding  forms  set  in.  For  example  .  .  . 
**v)hatdiacaJBxt,*^  for  "what  do  you  caU  it?"  and 
many  more.  If,  on  Hie  other  hand,  you  speak  too 
slowly,  the  words  sound  disomnected  and  lose  their 
meaning.  The  long  pause  betweoi  words,  phrases  or 
sentences  is  irritating  and  the.  listener  soon  loses 
his  interest 

•  Speak  into  the  mootfapieee — The  telephone  is 
designed  to  carry  your  voice  m<»:e  dearly  if  you 
speak  directly  into  the  mouthpiece  keeping  your 
mouth  about  one  inch  away. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  shout  or  evm  talk  loudly 
if  you  are  using  the  telephone  prox>erly.  In  fact, 
over  modulation  (talking  too  loudly)  may  actually 
distort  or  blur  yoxn*  words  making  it  difficult  to  be 
understood. 

•  Sound  akrt  and  interested — Study  the  differ- 
ence between  a  cheerful  voice  that  reflects  p^sonal 
interest  in  the  caller  and  one  that  lacks  expression. 
Drab,  bored,  mechanical  sounding  v<Hces  appear  ex- 
pressionless, indifferent,  impati€aQt  and  inattentive. 
The  voice  reflecting  a  personal. int^^  tone  affects 
the  listener  as  being  pleasant,  friendly,  OHrdial,  in- 
terested and  helpfuL 

Answer  Ttie  Teleplione 
Promptly 

Make  a  pr<^>er  start  to  a  tdephone  conversation 
answering  the  tdephone  promptly.  Do  not  let  it 
ring  repeat^y.  If  at  all  possible,  axtswet  after  the 
first  ring.  Answering  the  phone  promptly  is  part  of 
giving  tiie  caller  the  service  he  has  the  right  to 
expect.  Failure  to  answer  quickly  may  cause  the 
conversation  to  start  on  the  wrong  footing.  You 
delay  the  caUer.  If  he  is  reporting  a  crime,  his 
fears  and  anxieties  may  needlessly  increase  because 
he  cannot  obtain  a  quick  response  to  his  calL  In 
addition,  if  desks  are  placed  close  together  or  if 
other  employees  are  conducting  interviews  or  con- 
versing with  dtizens,  the  repeated  ringing  of  the 
telephone  is  distracting. 

If  you  are  engaged  in  a  conversation  when  the 
telephone  rings,  immediately  excuse  yourself.  Pidc 
up  the  ringing  telephone.  Tten  depending  upon  the 
situation,  either  handle  the  call  yourself,  ask  the 
caller  to  wait  a  few  moments  or  transfer  Mie  call  to 
someone  else.  Whatever  the  case,  do  not  allow  tiie 
phone  to  keep  ringing  or  do  not  remove  the  phone 
from  the  hook  witiiout  saying  anything. 
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diecklng  Your 
Telepiione  Maimers 

DO  YOU. . . .? 

«^  Lift  tbe  reeeirer  at  the  end  <tf  the  first  nag 
if  possible?— S«RC£  your  trazn  of  ikougkt  is  noto 
interruptedy  notkmg  is  gained  iy  allowing  the  tele- 
phone  to  ring  ami  trying  to  complete  tokat  you  were 
doing  before  answering. 

Lift  the  leceivei  and  cuuliuue  an  <m-gomg 
eamrexsatum?— /n  the  first  -place,  it  is  extremeiy 
diseottrteous.  Fttrthermore,  what  you  are  dxseussing 
■  is  not  of  the  caUer's  concern  or  it  may  he  something 
that  he  should  not  know.  If  yoti  are  engaged  in  a 
eonversationy  excuse  yourself  to  answer  the  tele- 
phme. 

Begin  the  conversation  as  soon  as  yon  answer 
tbe  td^plMMie?— prepared  to  start  the  cowoersa- 
tion  as  soon  as  you  answer  the  telephone.  Do  not  ask 
the  caUer  to  "please  wait  a  momenta  tadess  it  is 
absobetely  necessary.  Have  a  penal  or  pen  and  note 
paper  amatable  to  receive  c  message,  information 
or  a  complaint.  It  is  annoying  to  mast  peopie  to 
have  to  repeat  information  because  the  person  re- 
cecvtng  the  caR  is  unprepared.  This  delay  coupled 
with  ihe  sound  of  drawers  vpeidng  aavd  dosing  and 
the  rttst&ng  of  paper  as  you  seardi  for  writing  ma^ 
teriais  paints  a  picture  of  inefficieney  in  the  mind 
of  the  cdUer. 

Answer  Your  Telepiione 

If  a  tdephone  is  assigzied  for  yrar  nse,  it  is  be- 
cause ?oa  are  Hie  one  is  called  most  o&en. 
Hndb  of  tSie  time  that  can  be  sa:ved  by  answeriz^  a 
tdi^hone  prongtly  may  be  lost  if  Hie  person  to 
wiunn.  tise  call  is  directed  does  not  answer  himself. 
This  is  espedafiy  true  of  caBs  intended  for  tiie  desk 
sergeant  or  his  assistant.  These  should  be  answered 
hr^e  sergeant  or  his  assistant  It  is  a  poor  practice 
for  an  officer  not  assigrcd  to  "diis  dnty  area  to 
answer  the  telephone  wx&oxzt  being  requested  to 
do  so. 

If  it  is  necessary  for  someone  dse  to  answer  yoor 
tdephcme,  do  not  keep  "^e  party  waiting  after  you 
are  summoned.  In  tb^  event  you  are  busy  and  un- 
able to  accept  the  call,  instruct  the  person  answering 
the  call  for  you  to  say  something  to  this  efieet: 

TtB.  sorry.  Deteetire  Frost  is  talkiBg  to  sevml  ■people 
jitst  ae»  (or  is  tttikhtg  ok  mother  telephone).  Matf  he 
adl  ifoa.  TK  a  tero  moments  for  vtenj  I  heip  ^ottJ") 

Notice  tile  business  like  and  polite  approach. 
Answers  such  as  tiiese  are  more  tactful  titan  tiie 
too  common,  "he  is  busy  tiow,"  "he  is  not  here," 
"cttfl  later"  and  many  more. 

Identify  Yourself 

Answering  tiie  telephone  promptly  is  but  the  in- 
itial stage  of  starting  off  on  the  ri^t  foot  The 
conversation  cannot  reaBy  begin  smoothly  unless 
the  caller  knows  he  has  reached  the  right  number, 
tiie  appropriate  extension  and  tiie  correct  p^on. 
By  beginning  your  conversation  with  tiie  ineffective 
"hello"  the  indiffer^it  "yes?,"  tiie  caller  must  spend 
his  time  and  yours  asking  questions  that  could  have 
been  avoided. 

Correct  telephone  answering  procedures  identify 
the  agency  (division,  unit)  by  tiieir  tities  or  func- 


tion and  the  speaker  by  title,  rank  and  name. 

"Bojr  Citg  PoUec  DepertmexL  Offeer  Bass  speaking. 
May  I  ie^  yoaJ" 

"Patrol  Headquarters.  Lt.  HcFhee  spealaug.  2iag  I 
hdp  yoK?" 

The  correet  identification  of  the  agency  or  unit 
and  the  person  accepting  the  caQ  predodes  the  need 
icac  the  caller  to  siake  additional  inquiries  before 
dTsrnynrrg  his  business.  He  knows  he  has  tiie  num- 
ber he  wanted  and  is  speaking  to  a  xierson  tixat  can 
assist  him.  The  "heUo"  or  "yes?"  are  time  wasters. 
They  do  not  indicate  in  the  least  vt^tetiier  or  not  the 
caHer  has  reached  his  paziy. 

When  yoQ  are  answering  someoQe  eise's  t^ephone, 
it  is  a  good  practice  to  place  tiie  eTnpha«iis  on  tiie 
name  of  the  perstm  involved. 

"Sgt.  Ntisoa's  desk.  Officer  MeSvmr.  speaiattg.  May  I 
hdp  sfottr' 

"Bobbery  Unit.  LL  Brady's  office.  Deteetioe  Cooper 
speakixg.  May  I  heip  you?" 

When  a  call  is  referred  to  a  second  party  within 
tiie  same  office,  it  is  only  necessary  that  he  identify 
himseif  as  tiie  caQer  already  knows  to  what  office 
he  is  talking  to.  The  person  called  to  tiie  phcme  may 
well  say: 

"Good  aTtentootL,  Mr.  Jones.  This  is  LL  Shores.  May  I 
kelp  yottT" 

Make  a  special  ^ort  to  pronounce  names  clearly 
to  make  identificaiion  as  pleasant  as  if  you  were 
greeting  the  person  face  to  face.  Obtain  the  name 
oi  tile  caller  if  yon  are  answering  the  telephone  for 
someme  dse.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  have  the 
caller  spell  his  oame  as  you  w^te  it  down. 

Tlie  Conversation 

Give  the  caller  your  undivided  attention.  AHow 
htm  to  talk  and  give  you  the  facts.  Complete  in- 
formation is  necessary  if  you  are  to  make  a  correct 
judgment.  Questions  are  usuaQy  uzmecessary  if 
the  caller  is  allowed  to  talk  without  interxuption. 
Besides,  to  mtompt  is  eiceedxBg^  rude.  Av<Hd 
fOTTing  the  caller  to  repeat  Hf  statemoits  because 
of  yoor  isattentiveiiess  or  attempt  to  intempt  the 
caller.  However,  you  should  ask  that  names  and 
numbers  be  r^>eated  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  while 
making  notes. 

Tlie  Unattended.  Telepiione 

It  is  often  necessary  in  the  course  of  a  conversa- 
tion to.  leave  the  td^mone.  You  may  have  to  call 
anoth^  Xierson  to  the  telephone,  make  a  few  in- 
quiries, verify  a  statement,  search  records  or  pos- 
^ly  answer  another  td^hone.  Whenever  these 
situations  arise,  avoid  such  abrupt  phrases  as  "hold 
on,"  "umi  a  mautte"  and  the  like  when  leavin?  the 
t^sphone.  Rememb^  the  caller  t^rmnt  see  what 
you  are  doing  but  with  your  heip,  will  be  able  to 
understand.  For  example,  if  the  caller  wishes  to 
speak  to  someone  else  in  the  office,  you  niight  say: 

"Certainhj  .  .  .  one  moment  picasc.  ITl  »«  ^iad  t«  get 

Officer  James  for  you. 

-^(hie  -momfjit  please.  He  is  coming  vote." 

If  you  need  to  search  a  file  or  records,  ywr  may 
cscuse  your  absence  from  the  telephone  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

"i;  you.  can.  hold  the  Une  a-  momeMt.  FH  ask  stmrw*: 
about  that.  Thavk  you." 

"FTl  have  to  ehrek  the  report  tiles  for  Tkis  hrfcrmatiou. 
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Wm  ifeu  exaue  mc  for  a  momeat  please?  Thank  you." 

An  escdient  practice  is  to  pause  for  an  instant  be- 
fore remorin^  -&e  received  from  yoor  ear  as  the 
caller  may  -^dsh  to  give  farther  xnformatum. 

Whenever  you  leave  tiie  tdeidione.  be  brief.  Geo- 
erally,  a  waiting  period  should  be  limited  to  about 
a  minote.  A  longer  period  than  this  not  only  re- 
moves "&&  phone  from  service  as  it  cannot  be  used 
to  receive  additional  incoming  caSs  but  an  tfxt«*nd«^ 
wait  may  prove  highly  iii'ii.Hl,ir!t;  to  the  caller.  If 
you  recognize  that  a  seardi  <^  flc6  or  records  may 
take  longer  tiian  a  minute  or  two,  ask  tiie  caller  i£ 
von  may  return  his  call  If  ^lis  is  not  satisfactory, 
ask  if  he  would  want  to  call  back.  In  this  latter 
case,  agree  upon  a  definite  time  for  him  to  return 
tiie  calL 

The  calkr  may  be  aUowed  ^  choice  of  waiting, 
b^ng  called  bade  or  returning  tiie  caO.  In  these 
situations,  yon  might  say:  . 

"It  icill  take  several  aiiuutn  to  get  that  ixfemctioa. 
Would  yen  care  to  ««t  or  simtid  I  call  ym.  badeT" 

Time  passes  slowly  while  waiting  on  the  tele- 
phone. Therefore,  if  you  are  away  from  the  line 
longer  than  expected,  give  th&  caller  progress  re- 
ports. This  also  provides  the  caller  to  (^er  ad- 
ditional information  to  guide  you. 

Tat  sorry  to  keep  you  teaiti»g.  Fm  still  trying  to  get 
titttt  i»forvtaXioH  tor  you." 

As  tile  time  period  extends,  the  caQer  may  be 
asked  if  he  woidd  want  to  call  h&cik  or  if  his  caB 
should  be  returned  with  the  information  he  is 
seeking. 

After  locating  the  informctfgr.  you  -r-sny  say 

"Thank  you,  for  vraitiug.  It  took  longer  tkaiL  t  expected." 

After  giving  the  caller  the  information  he  wanted, 
you  mig^  add 

**//  /  kavev'r  made  Myself  dear,  1*11  br  glad  to  go  over 
it  again." 

Don't  drop  the  phone  on  a  h:.  -d  surface.  When 
you  ask  a  caller  to  wait  gently  place  tixe  ^ephone 
down  on  your  desk.  This  not  oniy  eliminates  an 
unpleasant  crashing  sound  to  tiie  s:ir  but  ft  protects 
the  instrument  fnmi  necessary  xrear  or  damage.  It 
at  aH  possible,  place  the  tdephone  in  a  downward 
position  on  a  blotter  or  papers.  In  addition  to  cu^ 
ioning  tiie  sound  resulting  of  laying  tiie  tdephone 
aside,  tiiis  position  also  helps  to  block  out  some  oi 
the  background  noises. 

Be  careful  xrhat  you  say  or  what  is  said  by  others 
when  the  tdephone  is  kft  off  the  hook  as  it  may 
cause  an  embarrassing  situation.  Placing  your 
hand  over  the  mouthpiece  or  resting  the  tdephone 
face  down  on  a  desk  are  not  effective  methods  of 
preventing  speech  from  being  picked  up.  The  basic 
safeguard  against  embarrassment  is  not  to  say  any- 
thing "diat  may  offend  or  cause  concern  wiiile  lie 
phone  is  off  Hie  stand.  However,  as  we  sometimes 
cannot  control  the  conversation  of  others,  it  is  best 
to  use  the  hold  button  if  the  phone  is  equipped  wi1± 
one. 

Keep  Tiie  Telepiione 
Attended 

The  continuous  ringing  of  a  telephone  distracts 
those  around  it  and  delays  the  caller.  In  many  cases, 
a  caller  failing  to  receive  an  answer  will  hang  up 
the  receiver  "srhich  in  tum  can  deprive  the  police  of 


important  information.  You  can  prev^  sodi  an 
occurrence  by  maldng  arrangements  witii  one  or 
more  of  your  co-workers  to  answer  the  telephone  in 
your  absence. 

Before  leamng,  leave  vord  as  to  where  you  are 
going,  where  you  may  be  reached  if  necessary  and 
when,  you  expect  to  return.  This  information  is 
accessary  for  the  person  who  may  reeeice  one  of 
yottr  eaUs  durtng  your  absence.  Without  this  inform 
motion,  no  one  eon  be  heipfvL 

Upon  return,  to  the  office,  make  it  a  habit  to  act 
on  any  message  that  lias  been  left  Promptly  re-, 
tam  any  eaU  that  has  been  made. 

When  you  answer  tiie  tdephone  for  someone  else, 
it  is  essentia]  that  you  give  the  appropriate  informa- 
tion in  answer  to  the  inavailable  question,  *ls  he 
there?"  Volunteer  the  information  about  tibe  per- 
s<Ri's  vThoeabonts  and  probable  time  of  return 
rather  than  to  force  the  caller  to  a^  additional 
questions.  For  examine,  such  a  call  could  be  handled 
in  Ihis  fashion: 

".Vo,  Pm  sirry.  Officer  Bawati  is  ottt  ov  patrol.  I  «£. 
pect  him  back  at  about  S:SO.  May  I  ask  km  to  call  you 
fkru  or  prriaps  1  cax.  kelp  you?" 

If  you  do  not  know  where  a  person  may  be,  you 
may  satisfy  the  caller  and  avoid  embarrassing  the 
p^son.  Instead  q£  saying, 

".Vo.  /  icouid  not  knmc  triwre  ke  is  at  the  prrsettt." 
CTj*He  did  vot  say  yekere  ke  -kos  going,"  yon  eonid  tiy, 
**yo.  r-m  sorry  but  Sgt.  Maxbi  is  not  here  just  note, 
ru  be  glad  to  locate  him  emd  ask  him  to  call  you,''  or 
"Is  there  sometking  I        do  for  youf 

Experience  shows  tiiat  replies  sndi  as  these  are 
tartfu!  ±nd  effective.  Since  tijey  are  helpful  in  tone, 
they  encourage  the  caller  to  leave  a  message  or  to 
ask  for  help  &om  tiie  person  who  has  answered. 
In  eitiier  case,  the  caller  leaves  liie  conversation 
witii  a  satisned  f  eding  that  tiiis  matter  will  receive 
proper  attention. 

Hie  Message:  A  Link  to  a 
Missed  Plione  Call 

The  failure  of  a  xiarty  to  relay  a  tdephone  mes- 
s^  properly  often  creates  an  uncomfortable  situa- 
tion and  personal  irritation.  The  origin  of  sudi 
misunderstandings  may  be  traced  eitlier  to 
failure  of  the  person  receiving  the  call  to  write 
down  a  message  or  if  it  is  recorded,  it  is  written 
on  a  totally  inadequate  scrap  of  paper  that  was  later 
accidentally  discarded. 

Proper  telephone  procedures  stress  a  need  to  note 
messages  on  forms  designed  for  -fliis  purpose.  Mes- 
sage taking  then  becomes  a  simple  task  as  these 
forms  usually  contain  certain  essential  facts  that 
can  be  readily  checked.  Whether  or  not  your  depart- 
ment has  telephone  message  forms,  any  instructions, 
information  or  request  received  for  another  oScer 
should  be  written  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper  kept 
for  tills  purpose,  at  the  time  the  mesasge  is  received. 
Do  not  commit  it  to  memory. 

Make  sore  a  message  is  compiete  and  carred  by 
verifying  all  numbers  and  tt^t"***^  Do  not  hesitate 
lo  a^  a  person  to  repeat  his  saiae  and  verify  the 
spelling.  The  caller  would  rather  spend  a  few  sec- 
onds more  a  make  sure  you  have  tiie  correct  infor- 
mation than  not  receive  a  return  call  at  all.  .  .  - 
MOST  OF  ALL  BE  SURE  TO  WRITE  IT  DOWN. 
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QUEJSnONS . . 


Hie  icSSeming  questions  are  based  upon  "***"«f?^  i 

1.  Ffeasant  and  eonrteoos  UiepbaBe  auiuma  axe 
essential  qnafities  because: 

a.  the  sotatd  of  ymar  voice  makes  ttp  ytncr  tele- 
phcne  persoTudits 

b,  your  voice  is  you  as  ihe  other  partg  Juts  omig 
your  voice  to  make  a  jttdgmext 

c  Your  voice  creates  the  image 
d.  aR  of  the  above 

2.  Makzng  ourselves  understood  to  the  fistener  is 
baac  to  a  tefephcne  conrersatkn.  Gesezai^  yon 
ini^t  say  tfaat: 

d,  by  gvardxng  our  speeA  esuL  speakats  vnth  ex- 
tremdy  sioto  d^ibenttun,  the  listener  vjUL  be 
more  apt  to  appreciate  am  cltcuipt  to  eon^ 
vooocate  tozth  him 

b.  speaianff  extremdy  fast  vnH  reduce  the  Ssten- 
er's  asatoyaxee  that  is  often,  aroused  by  a  sioK 
speaker 

c  proper  fiiuHtiatioii  astd  speakxag  neither  to 
fast  nor  too  simo  allows  the  listener  greater 
opportunity  to  understand  our  teiepbone 
versatton 

d.  aRof  the  above 

3.  wjbidi  'of  tbe  foDownig  aBSwecs  is  appropiiate 


this  Tnazdng  Key.  Sdi^  t3ie.best  aitsver. 

to  tile  sEtBaliMi  in  iHddi  a  eaBer  ividies  to  tals 
to  as  irffieer  otiier  ttum  the  one  aBswerins? 

a.  after  idevUfybig  yovrsdf  and  infoming  t&e 
eaUer  that  the  person  is  not  available,  ask  if 
you  can  be  of  asststance 

b.  asfctfce  eaBer  if  the  party  he  is  sedaag  sboaHi 
retzan  the  call 

c  rather  then  say,  "hcid  it,**  or  '*taait  a  vaxaateT 
iatfvrm  the  eaBer  that  yott  are  transfering  tiie 
caZZ  tBing  reords  such  as,  ''One  moment  piease. 
m  be  giad  to  get  O&eer  James  for  yora." 

d.  aUofthe  above 

4.  IVindi  o£  the  fdiowing  practices  is  lecognized 
as  good  tdeithone  tedmkiues: 
o~  place  the  teiephone  on  "hdS*  when  a  person 

is  tecdUng  at  the  end  of  the  Site 
b.  do  net  oBow  a  person  to  wait  for  mare  than  a 

nmatte  or  two  even  if  you  have  to  search 

records 

c  if  a  waiting  period  is  going  to  be  extended, 
ask  if  you  may  caR  back  or  if  the  party  would 
Wee  to  return  the  caD,— specify  ike  time  on 
each  oeeasum 

d.  oRofthe  above 
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TELEPHONING  F<HC  UNCI^  SAM.  Tbe  Tdi^one  Campanr.  Wa^txagton,  D.  C, 
1968.  21  n). 

This  pampiiet  is  destgned  far  the  use  of  Federal  employees.  Soicever,  it  reeem' 
mends  prateiples  that  are  applieablc  to  viost  business  tdephone  eoaversations.  It  ts 
v^^nuied^to  assist  employees  execute  telepkoae  thtt^  promptlt/,  efiaentiy  and 

TOTJB  YOICE  IS  TOT7.  Tbe  C&P  Tdephoxte  CoBmasy,  Wasfaxa^rton,  0.  C  1968. 10  pp. 
TUs  leafiet,  thougk  pabUdted  in  Washsngtoii,  should  be  aoaHablc  from  most  te2«- 
pieme  eompauies.  It  iti tiAc:,  tie  verd  for  pieasml  t^fphonc  vunaters  end  the 
uujMMtBRoe  of  yonr  voice  tn  teiephoRe  eoKoersatiOHS. 

TRAINING  EEY  #I2S-*T0LICE  COUEIZST.'' 

Thss  Tniiuits  Sey  ets^phasizes  the  meportaniee  of  treetxng  citizens  teitk  tender- 
standing  end  caartesg.  It  poiats  oat  verions  sxtaatioas  in.  vkiek  tite  ogicrr's  max.- 
jiers  TeSect  upon  titc  name  of  tke  depertvimt. 


ANSWERS  . . . 


•ma\s  0(4  JXiTi  ^sej 
loj  uossai  -B  ^nasaidai  s^raTOa?e;s  ^  Jo  nv  "P  1 
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Discussion  Guide 


PURPOSE 

1.  ...To  Tn<^yatp  metibods  titat iBa7  hdp  joa  p]2ee  td^faoae 

calls  more  rfliriently 

2.  ...To  ^ov  tbe  Bamier  in  vindi  qnestioBs  can  be  taet- 

faSy  a^sei  over  tite  tdephone 

3.  ...To  pomt  OCT  tiie  Tnaimfr  in  xrind  tde^Moe  caSs  can 

be  tf  I  niinjiipri 

4.  ...To  levieu  some  afipioiiid  techiiiQDcs  of  ansxpetsis  a 

twlp|ihoi>e 


MOTES 


Discussioisr  acEsnoNS 

L  Tbe  foDfvtn*  points  may  hdp  to  ssprove  your  tray  of 

A.  EjM«r  tbe  Bomber  yoa  are  caffing'  ■  ■don't  guess 

...  keep  a  deyAiunfiiTal  or  a  eil>  <fiTffctory  bandy  and 
Bp^dated 

. .' .  cbfck  tbe  teiepbone  direcxary 

...keep  a  list  of  tetepbone  niuubeu.  fiequentiy  caSed 

B.  PlaoBS  tbe  eaU 

...aDov  at  least  10  txBfs  before  ^"'►r'"*?-  vp>  Too  wiQ 
fiad  fever  of  your  calls  ^  anaiisw«red 

...  iBBMdxateiy  nlfiitift  yontseif .  e.g.,  ~Iiiis  xs  Officer 
Barnes^  Traffic  Drdskn,  Gotbaxn  City  PoBce  De- 

...if  tbe  call  is  sain?  to  take  some  time,  tbe  caUmg 
pazty  wiD  apineeiate  besne  wazned.  e^s-,  ''Have 
yoa  a  few  mamcnts  to  talk  about  tbe  Wilson  case?" 

C  TTben  p*^^r  a  kmg  fistaaee  call: 

...  refer  to  yoor  departmcBt's  directory  asd  pro- 
cedare 

D.  To  speed  call  wben  contaetiit^  teieidMne  operator,  si^ 
tbe  foDoving: 

...tbe  area  code 

. . .  tbe  teiepbone  namber  called 

—  tbe  name  of  tbe  party  if  it  is  needed 

—  yoor  teiepbone  nmnber  if  it  is  reqnested 

2.  A  person  hawtfifng  teiepiione  caBs  is  faced  -with,  the  neces- 
sity 01  obtainia^  informaaon  by  aslriTig  questions. 

...tactful  qoestiotts  get  information 

...avoid  abrupt  questions  wben  tbe  caller  fails  to  identi- 
fy bimselL  Try  a  phrase  that  appears  more  to  be  a 
request  than  a  comtoand.  'May  I  a^  your  name, 
please?.  "Tin  sorry  but  would  you  grre  your  name 
please?" 
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DISCDSSIOK  QUBSTEONS  (Coaf  d.) 


•••if  ytn  asswcr  Cor  susneont  dse,  iwiucit  tibe  sane  of 
die  caBer,  ISxy  I  tdl  Lt.  SmirtifwW  iriw  is  caffiag, 
please?,*  or  *^odd  70a  iBiBd  ffrng  ae  yoar  Bane?" 

s  3roo  kare  taisat  the  call  for  sofonc  wiio  is  afasot, 
70a  say  iavBire  in  tins  mzaaa—Tm  sore  Officer 
BiyaBt  woidd  Ske  to  kaov  who  caOed  inB." 

...wtet  jBhwcriBg  a  call  for  soawcae  else,  try  to  avoid 
sadb  qnrstiwis  as  it  impartaBt?,"  'Tio  ym  mat 
to  speak  to  iam  persaBaBy?" 

3.  A  ^ood  lifciiiniu^  does  sot  neeessanijr  naJEC  for  a  good 
Toot  telgphone  ctmyeuntinn  does  aot  end  uiiLH 
botii  insl.runH'fits  are  replaeed. 

...dast^  bang  up  wilhuat  gmag  zn.  indifation  that  tite 
cBBvcxsation  is  fiaisfaed 

...Ike  ase  of  "eood-bye"  aad  "thaak  ya<r  or  other 
iiii  f  tif '         I'  to  you,"  axe  uiuvecaSy  accept. 

aUe 

...caDoqaial  jiiri^n  zppntaaaeit  oidy  if  yon  axe  wdL 
T*^*^*  with  the  pel  sou 

...mailt  it  a  haMt  to  aSoir  tiw  caBer  to  haas  ap  fixst 

...xepiaee  receiver  geatfy;  do  aot  sdaai  it  dowa 


4.  Xa  pezsoaal  convei  sjtions,  eouruay  aad  pezsosaiity  aze 
through  gcbture.  aad  facial  ezgiressioas. 

for  lade  of  risaal  coataet  by  detdotaag  a 

...ase  expressioes  sadi  as.  Tat  sorry,'*  *nBafc  yoo,** 

•Weass."  '^oaid  yoa  anad?,"  Til  be  s3ad  ta" 
...Bake  a  pcxson  to  wImb  yoa  axe  spealring  glad  he 
called  by  expresaag  a  real  desire  to  be  ^  jiiSi'aaiKr 

...be  cbeerfnl  aad  IwisiBfvs  Eke 

...aake  faQ  ase  of  ^e  aaae  of  tiie  petsm  vith  wbon 
yoB  are  If  yoa  are  aot  sare  4tf  it,  veuCy  it  be- 

fore yon  ase  it 

... ievtiap tclepboae  attitadfs — faiiaeiit.>,  iatexest,  &iead> 
ftwiliilfiMie  aad  courtesy 


A.  Beriew  the  foOowiag  twbn  wines  that  lead  to  faror^ 
able  trtephone  conrersatioBs: 

...speak  distiuctlj 

...speak  at  a  auidexaxe  zate  of  speed 
...  vary  the  toee  of  voiee 
...speak  into  the  aiouthpieee 
...soaad  alert  aad  interested 

B.  Aaswer  the  tdepfaeae  pmaptly 
...if  possS^  fift  the  receiver  after  the  first  xiag 
...do  aot  cootiBBe  o&>gonig  conversations 
 begin  the  convexsaxxm  as  soon  as  yon  answer  the 

telephoae 

C  Discnss  aceordiag  to  departmeotal  policy  aad  proced- 
ares  the  aiaaaer  in  wiiich: 
...  yon  aaswer  a  departnent  tdephone 

 yoa  place  a  bmg  distance  call 

...review  the  need  for  teiepiion*  etiqnette  stxessins 
that  poor  xaaasets  reflect  vpon  the  depaxtaient. 
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IMPROVING  THE 
OFFICER /CITIZEN  CONTACT 


Officer/dtizeii  contacts  produce  some  of  the  more 
difScult  sitoations  facing  ihe  police  officer.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  rather  obvioiis.  In  the  first  place, 
police  officers  frequoitly  have  to  take  action  in  con- 
flict situations — perhaps  a  fi^t  or  at  least  an  alter-, 
cation.  Secondly,  some  contacts  result  in  an  arrest 
and  very  few  people  want  to  be  deprived  of  their 
freedom.  This  plsu^es  the  officer  in  the  po^on  of 
sometimes  forcing  people  to  do  things  to  which  they 
strongly  object  Even  a  relative^  minor  police 
contact,  such  as  is  reqnired  in  an  ordmary  traffic 
violation,  produces  a  degree  of  resentment  Third, 
the  xx>lic^nan  is  often  cmavoidably  in  the  position 
of  acting  as  a  community  disciplinarian  and  no  one 
likes  to  be  disciplined.  Finally,  an  officer  s<Hnetrmes 
has  to  detain  a  person  momentarily  for  questioning 
as,  for  example,  when  malcTng  a  fidd  inquiry.  Many 
persons  questioned  in  this  manner  resent  the  pro- 
cedure and  react  with  hostility  and  occasionally 
viol^ce.  Thus,  within  most  of  his  daily  activities 
the  officer  is  confronted  by  situations  having  built 
in  conflict  possibilities.  These,  of  course,  make  the 
job  more  difficult  and  unpleasant. 

Be  Aware  of  Your  Beliavior 

Because  of  the  nature  of  your  <^cial  responsibili- 
ties and  the  often  highly  charged  emotional  clrmatP 
in  which  you  w(wk,  it  is  essential  for  you  to  be 
skilled  in  the  art  of  dealing  with  people.  If  you 
develop  ^ective  methods  of  dealing  witii  people 
under  difficult  circumstances,  you  can  make  your 
job  easier,  more  pleasant  and  less  dangerous. 

The  circumstances  of  an  encounter  may  not  always 
be  entirely  under  your  control,  yet  certain  things 
that  you,  as  an  officer  can  do  will  hdp.  For  your  own 
self-interest,  you  should  make  a  stu<^  of  these 
matters  and  carefully  analyze  your  behavior  in  order 
to  eliminate  ineffective  or  trouble-breeding  contact 
techniques  and,  if  necessary,  adopt  new  and  better 
methods — ( consider  cowrtesy,  Ume  of  voice,  vocabu- 
lary— general  attitvde  totoards  eitizens  etc.) 

A  contact  with  a  citizen  is  important  also  from 
another  point  of  view,  you  are  not  the  only  one 
affected.  Each  meeting,  confrontation,  and  the  iflce. 
produces  some  kind  of  result  beyond  the  immediate 
situation  ;  every  contact  has  some  impact  upon  the 
police  image.  The  citizen  you  encounter  for  whatever 
the  reason  carries  away  with  him  an  impression  of 
you — ^not  as  a  person  necessarily,  but  as  a  policeman. 

He  pieces  together  the  impression  you  made  upon 


him  with  the  notions  he  already  holds  about  the 
police.  Your  contact  may  serve  to  reinforce  his  nega- 
tive attitudes  concerning  police  officers  or,  on  the 
other  hand  it  may  cause  him  to  reappraise  his  views. 
Your  behavior  then  influences  the  other  pers(a's 
attitudes  and  beliefs  about  policemen  and  can  either 
be  helpful  or  harmfuL  If  what  you  do  and  the  way 
you  do  it  niiakes  a  good  impression,  not  only  is  that 
^>ecific  incident  made  easier  for  yoo,  but  yon  have 
also  helped  to  make  it  better  for  a  f eDow  office  who 
may  have  to  deal  with  that  person  in  the  future. 

So  far  we  have  been  ctmsidering  incidents  in 
which  there  is  a  direct  personal  contact  between  you 
and  someone  dse.  Such  direct  confrontations  are  the 
most  important  because  th^  leave  the  strongest 
imi»ression.  Howev^,  we  must  all  realize  that  we 
leave  impressions  with  people  we  do  not  directly 
contact  The  way  we  wear  the  uniform  and  the 
things  we  do  as  public  figures  make  a  difference. 
Your  goieral  demeanor  in  public  is  important  all  the 
time,  to  yon,  to  your  f eOow  officers,  to  your  depart- 
ment and  to  pclReing  as  a  prof  essioa. 

What  are  the  kinds  of  contacts  you  make  in  your 
official  "on-du^'  capacity  and  what  do  you  hope  to 
accomplish?  How  does  3rour  identity  as  a  policeman 
affect  your  non-official  contacts?  Does  the  general- 
ized police  image  hdd  by  the  individual  you  are 
confronting  affect  the  nature  of  the  indd^?  These 
are  among  the  many  important  questions,  the  an- 
swers to  wiiich  have  a  significant  bearing  on  bow 
you  make  an  approach  and  the  way  you  handle  an 
incident 

As  a  basis  for  improving  our  contact  abilities,  we 
must  understand  clearly  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  police  role.  There  are  many  differeat  angles 
to  police  work,  each  of  which  calls  for  a  somewhat 
different  role  It  is  plain  to  see  that  the  public  views 
in  different  ways  an  officer  directing  traffic  at  a  bxisy 
intersection  and  a  detective  woxking  in  plainclothes 
investigating  a  murder.  So  do  jwlicemen,  for  that 
matter.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  role  of  the  chief  is 
not  the  same  as  that  of  the  patrol  car  officer.  The 
point  here  is  that  these  different  roles  call  for  differ- 
ent kinds  of  approaches  to  contacts  and  involve  dif- 
ferent aims  in  making  contacts. 

Differences  in  Situations 

We  must  also  understand  that  the  way  you— as  a 
patrolman,  detective,  sergeant,  or  whatevo-  you 
may  be — ^fulfill  your  role  must  also  differ  from  time 
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to  time  depending  upon  the  dromistances.  For 
instance,  the  nature  of  sroar  contact  with  a  m^rdiant 
who  is  reporting  a  buri^ary  would  be,  in  some  im- 
portant respects,  different  irom  your  contact  with 
a  suspicious  charartpr  on  the  street  late  at  ni^t 
Yon  would  play  your  role  according  to  what  each 
situation  requires.  There  would  be  some  similairities 
and  some  dSSerences  in  these  two  contacts. 

The  table  reflects  just  some  of  the  factors  involved. 
The  list  could  be  extended  to  take  in  many  other 
I  aspects.  However,  these  will  suffice  to  s1k>w  the 
i  necessity  for  a  different  kind  of  approach  to  tiie 
p^ce  nie.  It  is  clearly  necessary  to  be  on  guard 
when  contacting  the  suspect,  but  one  would  not  an- 
ticipate any  physical  danger  when  omtacting  the 
merchant  While  both  individuals  Tnay  be  coopera- 
tive, failure  to  co<^perate  would  be  more  like^  on 
title  part  of  the  suspect  While  hath  may  show  hostil- 
ity, the  suspect  would  be  more  likdy  to  do  so. 


3CcFBhaa£  Tcpo^oiO 
A  6a^0la^r 

FSidd  ilMIIUTT  ot 

/afi  mfi'tf;  a'uwti  to 
talk  to  yea.  TUafct 
ke  mew  ffoxa. 

wmtiz  4ms  mat  m 
kaaarlMc. 

rast 

tr        VmaBr  wot  mppSeaUe. 

AatlMR^  aapMcd  i 

Aikiac  WHtiim 

TtotL  toJee  I'm'fiiifipt. 

Taa  take  iaillBli^ 

Komt. 

aiasr  acaich. 

T«*r  attitade 

Piifilh  ituwtj 

Aswmrt  mercfcawt  coe 

Mar  ante  petaw 
MtlBBr  *•  vaczy 
abaat:  «r  tin  « 
sv*  si^e  advscai 
■ake  arrat. 

xn- 

Taor  aim 

To  get  03  mmek  oc- 

Ta  (ft  aa  moA  i 

ieca> 
1  as 

What  these  differences,  similarities,  and  possibili- 
ties point  out  is  the  need  for  flexibility  and  a  wide 
range  of  skills  in  handlmg  the  many  ^i>es  of  con- 
tacts you  must  make.  Flexibility  is  required  when 
you  change  shifts,  when  you  woric  with  a  new  part- 
ner, when  you  are  assigned  to  a  new  area.  Flexibility 
is  required  when  you  are  promoted  to  a  supervisory 
position.  Flexibility  is  required  to  adapt  to  new 
policies  and  to  meet  new  or  unusual  conditions  in 
the  community. 

Flexibility  means  you  can  **roll  with  the  punches." 
You  are  not  rigid  in  the  way  you  handle  things.  You 
can  "size  up"  a  situation  and  plan  your  approach, 
employing  the  proper  combination  of  sVillg  to  best 
advantage. 

Some  contacts  call  for  skills  that  are  predominant- 
ly verbal.  Words  are  tools  and  the  ability  to  use  them 
effectively  is  even  more  of  an  asset  than  skill  in  the 


use  of  a  fiogerprint  dusting  kit,  tear  gas,  or  your 
gun,  inq>ortant  as  these  are.  Some  contacts  call  for 
a  combination  of  verbal  and  physical  skills  as,  for 
example,  when  restraining  a  violent  person.  Some 
cdl  for  a  combination  of  physical  and  technical 
skills  as  wen  as  verbal  ability  as,  for  example,  when 
fingerprintrng  a  hostile  person.  When  we  get  ri^t 
down  to  bedrock,  we  find  that  the  fundamental  skills 
required  to  be  a  good  officer  are  psychologically 
identical  with  those  needed  to  be  a  success  in  many 
oth^  occupations  or,  for  that  matter,  life  in  general 

The  officer  who  wants  to  improve  his  contact 
ability  must  develop  his  skill  in  observing  accurately 
and  his  ability  to  interpret  realistically  his  observa- 
tions. He  must  be  sensitive  to  changing  conditions 
in  the  world  and  particularly  in  his  community  so 
tiiat  he  win  better  understand  the  effects  of  the 
changes  on  his  role  as  a  public  official  In  addition, 
and  very  important  to  success,  he  must  understand 
himself.  He  must  try  to  be  as  realistic  and  objective 
in  appraising  his  own  strengths  and  weaknesses  as 
he  is  in  making  such  judgments  about  others.  Flexi- 
bility and  objectivity  are  difficult  to  achieve,  but 
tl^  are  wonderful  assets  which  aD  should  strive 
toward. 


TTie  Officer: 

A  Controller  of  People 

Many  people  look  upon  an  officer  as  a  'take 
charge"  i>erson.  They  expect  an  officer  to  assume 
c(Hitrol  in  many  situations,  espedally  in  emergencies 
and  in  public  places  because  it  is  he  to  -v^om  iiiey 
look  for  guidance  in  a  c(Hifusing  situation.  This 
element  of  control  is  an  important  aspect  of  the 
police  function.  People,  in  general,  including  many 
who  are  usually  hostile  to  "Uie  pdice,  readily  accept 
direction  and  control  when  tJiey  regard  th^  to  be 
legitimate  and  fair.  In  most  cases  little  trouble 
results  wh^  the  police  require  people  to  stand  back 
at  the  scene  of  an  accident  or  a  fire.  Driving  on  the 
rig^t-hand  side  of  the  street  stopping  for  red  li^ts 
and  similar  restrictions  are  accepted  by  most  people 
as  reasonable  controls.  One  kind  of  control  measure 
that  often  meets  resistance  is  the  situation  in  -^^ch 
an  officer  deems  it  necessary  to  order  people  to  move 
on  or  '^reak  it  up"  and  is  not  regarded  as  a  fair  or 
legitimate  order  by  the  citizens. 

The  extent  of  the  legal  control  we  can  impose  is 
limited  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  It  often 
becomes  a  problem  in  balancing  the  requirements  of 
public  safety  and  order  with  individual  freedoms 
and  rights.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  need  good 
officers.  If  the  job  were  simply  a  matter  of  following 
instructions,  anyone  could  be  a  policeman.  Despite 
these  uncertainties  and  difficulties,  controls  aimed 
at  public  safety,  order,  justice  and  crime  prevention 
remain  our  primary  objectives. 

Sometimes  control  can  be  achieved  easily  by  the 
right  word  at  the  right  time.  Other  times  it  takes 
physical  force.  We  need  to  study  these  matters  in 
order  to  improve  our  effectiveness,  employing  the 
first  way  as  much  as  possible  and  turning  to  the 
second  only  as  a  last  resoirt 
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Discretion: 

TtLe  Better  Part  of  Valor 

Every  ofScer  most  use  discretian  in  deciding  what 
to  do  in  a  given  sitnation.  The  ^'bodk"  doesn't  always 
give  you  the  answer;  you  usuaDy  have  choices.  If 
in  a  crowd  two  men  get  into  a  t^at  and  trade 
punches,  you  could  dedde  to  arrest  them,  charging 
each  with  assault  In  some  crowd  situations,  that 
would  be  just  the  **trigger^  needed  to  set  off  a  major 
disorder.  Is  it  not  possible  that  discretion  and  good 
judgmsit  in  some  cases  would  dictate  that  a  better 
course  would  be  to  separate  the  combatants  and  try 
to  "coor*  things  without  malriTtg  arrests?  S<»netimes 
when  a  man  takes  a  swing  at  you,  the  best  course  is 
to  retaliate  promptly  wxiii  sufiSicient  force  to  stop  it 
rig^t  now.  At  other  times,  it  is  far  better  to  lake 
evasive  action.  If  the  man  is  so  drunk  that  his  punch 
misses  you  by  three  feet,  you  would  look  pretty 
siUy  beating  him  up  in  £ront  of  people  who  know 
that  you  do  not  need  to  do  this  in  order  to  gain 
control  This  is  "^lat  is  meant  by  the  wise  use  of 
discretion. 


Some  Concrete  Suggestions 

What  we.  are  all  looking  for  are  ways  of  getting 
the  job  done  effectively  but  with  as  little  difficulty 
as  possible.  We  want  people  to  think  weQ  of  us,  to 
respect  us  and  to  cooperate  with  us.  From  a  personal 
point  of  view,  we  want  to  do  an  ^ective  job  so 
we  can  get  ahead — so  we  can  earn  those  promotions. 
We  want  to  handle  each  contact  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  will  pave  the  way  for  an  easier  and  more  ' 
effective  contact  the  next  time.  Here  are  some 
suggestions  that  will  help : 

1.  Use  a  polite,  vnexeited  or  ealm  reasoning  ap- 
proaeh  whenever  possible.  Try  to  be  impersoTud 
from  two  points  of  view:  (1)  Remember  the 
avthority  you  wield  is  that  of  the  people  and 
not  yours  personally,  and  (2)  Try  to  remain 
detached  and  not  take  as  a  personal  tttsult  or 
affront  the  reaction  of  people  to  yovr  avthority. 

2.  Be  intsinessUke  and  self-assured,  not  shotcing 
anger,  impatience,  contempt,  dislike,  sarcasm, 
and  similar  attitudes.  Try  to  avoid  a  perpetual 
scoivl  and  a  forbidding,  hard-boiled  exterior. 

3.  Size  things  up  as  accurately  as  possible  before 
making  the  contact.  Get  complete  facts  as 
quickly  as  possible  before  committing  yourself 
to  an  irreversible  course  of  action.  Be  open~ 
minded  in  evaluating  the  facts. 

i.  Once  you  have  the  straight  story,  make  your 
decisi07i  based  upon  the  policies  and  procedures 
under  which  you  work  avd  take  decisive  action. 


5.  Offer  expianaUons  where  advisable,  but  do  not 
he  trapped  into  argving. 

6.  Be  dvU  and  eovrtemis.  Use  **Mr.''  and  **BIrs.'' 
in  addressing  people.  Never  be  officious.  Avoid 
profanity  and  insulting  and  heUtOxng  terms. 
Use  'Hhank  you,"  *Tm  sorry,'*  ''please,*'  and 
other  amenities  of  ordinary  speech  where  ap- 
propriate. Use  physical  force  only  when  un- 
avoidable. 


7.  Show  by  your  demeanor  that  you  are  not  look- 
ing for  and  you  do  not  expect  any  trouble 
(here  is  where  your  acting  abSity  comes  in 
handy  . . .  remain  alert  and  be  prepared  to  shift 
your  course  of  action  instantly,  but  do  not  let 
yotar  suspicion  show).  Try  to  get  the  contact 
started  off  on  the  right  foot.  Let  the  other  per- 
son know  that  you  are  not  going  to  be  difficidt 
to  deal  unth  and  that  you  also  expect  him  to  be 
reasonable.  You  are  competent  and  trained  . . . 
Show  by  yowr  approach  that  you  are  confident 
and  in  control  of  the  situation. 


8.  Try  to  avoid  giving  people  the  impression  that 
your  presence  constitutes  a  threat— either 
physical  or  psyehologieaL  Bear  in  mind  that  a 
person  vnH  react  as  strongly  to  b^attBng  or 
discourtesy  as  he  wiU  to  a  physical  threat. 
If  he  does  not  regard  you  as  a  threatening 
person,  he  unU  not  be  so  apt  to  be  hostile. 
In  this  connection,  frequent  contacts  with 
people  under  non-confUet  eirctanstances  wHl 
help  Make  more  of  them. 


9.  Some  officers  display  only  a  hard  and  tough 
attitude.  They  tend  to  hold  themselves  aloof  and 
to  be  unapproachable.  This  makes  a  bad  im- 
pression and  is  looked  upon  as  a  challenge  by 
a  lot  of  people.  Juveniles  and  adults  have  been 
known  to  describe  such  officers  as  swaggering, 
arrogant,  insolent  and  conceited  show-offs. 
If  you  leave  this  kind  of  impression,  you  are  in 
for  trouble. 


10.  The  role  of  the  poUee  is  not  exclusively  an 
authoritarian  one.  Police  are  not  the  "parents 
of  the  commzmity"  in  a  disciplinary  sense.  Our 
control  powers  are  limited  by  the  law  and  we 
are  not,  beyond  that,  guardians  of  the  people's 
morals  and  regulators  of  their  conduct.  Let  us 
not  try  to  solve  all  of  the  community's  problems. 
If  we  put  more  emphasis  on  protection  of  public 
safety  and  prevention  of  crime,  we  can  gradu- 
ally enlist  the  cooperative  good  unU  of  more  and 
more  people  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
mission  they  have  given  us. 
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